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THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 
I. 


Tue reader in these latter days is accustomed to the sight of diagrams 
which show him in what an extraordinary measure everything had 
developed in the last quarter or half-century: the output of coal 
and iron; baldness; the population of countries and towns; the 
wealth of individuals and communities; the range of guns and the 
consumption of soap; the length of railways and the salaries of 
tenors; the circulation of newspapers, the average length of life and 
the number of divorces. There is something, however, on which we 
never obtain statistics, although it has developed to a greater extent 
than any other, and that is ambition. 

It has become a commonplace that the great impulse to all human 
effort is hunger and love. ‘This statement is true only regarding a 
certain phase of civilisation. The daily bread and the woman are 
the aim of the toil and struggle of man so long as he has not raised 
himself much over the level of animality. On a higher degree of 
development a third stimulus comes into play, in many men the 
strongest of all—-Ambition. People desire to shine, to become 
famous; they desire to be admired, envied, imitated. Everybody 
strives to rise above the others, to overtake all competitors in the race 
of life, to win the first prize. Formerly the feudal organisation of 
society created hard-and-fast limits to the cravings of the individual. 
The low born, the poor man, could not hope to lift himself much 
above the level on which the accident of his birth had placed him. 
His boldest dreams never carried him beyond the extreme limits of 
his caste. The democratic transformation of the peoples has changed 
this. The emancipation of the individual is in some countries com- 
plete and in others nearly so. Birth and extraction are no longer 
obstacles. Energy and talent, but of course smartness and un- 
scrupulousness also, are keys to every door. Forces now have full 
play, free from the fetters of prejudice. ‘‘ Quo non ascendam,”’ cries 
in Dionysian intoxication every youngster who enters the arena of 
life, to take up the struggle for existence. 
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Nowhere is ambition so general and so boundless as in America. 
This is natural, for nowhere is the individual so highly differentiated 
as in America, nowhere is he so full of inborn energy, so rich in 
initiative, resource, optimism and self-confidence ; nowhere is he so 
little tethered by pedantry, and nowhere are people so willing to 
recognise the value of a brilliant personality, however this may find 
expression. 

To this it must be added, that in America the instances in which 
men have risen from the most humble beginnings to the most fabulous 
destinies, are more numerous and striking than anywhere else. A 
Lincoln who develops from a woodcutter into a President; a Mr. 
Schwab who at twenty years earned a dollar a day and at thirty-five 
has a salary of a million; a Mr. Carnegie who as a youth did not 
know where to find a shilling to buy primers, and as a man in mature 
life does not know how to get rid reasonably and usefully of his 
three hundred million dollars, must suggest to every woodcutter, 
every “ buttons,” every factory apprentice with the scantiest elemen- 
tary schooling, the idea that it only depends on himself to tread in 
the footsteps of a Lincoln, a Mr. Schwab or a Mr. Carnegie, and to 
reach the goal that these celebrities have attained. 

The Horatian Aurea mediocritas has nowhere so few partisans as in 
America. ‘ Everybody ahead” is the national motto. I suppress 
intentionally the second half of the smart sentence. The universal 
ideal of the American people seems to be success. The dream of 
success feeds the fancy of the child, hypnotises the youth, gives 
the man temerity, tenacity, and perseverance, and only begins to 
become a matter of indifference under the sobering influence of 
advanced age. | 

Success, however, is but one of those vague words which mean 
nothing definite, but which, like “ freedom ” or “ progress,” are mere 
recipients filled by everybody with a different content. A  well- 
known exercise in experimental psychology consists in asking a 
number of persons to indicate what images emerge in their con- 
sciousness when an abstract term is suddenly pronounced in their 
presence. In this manner we succeed in distinguishing the concrete 
elements out of which an abstract notion is composed. 

If one were to ask a number of Americans what they imagine by 
success, one would evidently receive very different answers. Many 
would reply : Success means money. To be successful is synonymous 
with owning a palace, a yacht, a private Pullman car, with eating 
off gold plate, having the most expensive box in the Opera House, 
buying one’s wife the largest diamonds in the market and one’s 
daughter an English duke, or astonishing the world by the price of 
one’s pictures, the number of one’s pairs of trousers and the amount 
of one’s stakes at poker. 
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This is, of course, the coarsest view of wealth. It does not go 
beyond the most brutal selfishness and the mental horizon of an 
illiterate publican. Men of higher intellectual and moral attainment 
who hunt after wealth dream of making a nobler use of their gold. 
They desire to found universities and libraries, create museums, put 
up public monuments, assist talent, reward genius, to be the providence 
of the poor and the sick, and spread faith. In the one case as in the 
other, one is greedy for money on account of the power it incarnates, 
the power to satisfy low appetites or nobler aspirations, provoking 
whims or philanthropic sympathies, to gall one’s fellow-men, or to be 
of use to them. 

For others, success means the esteem of their fellow-countrymen. 
They do not desire to present them with money, they desire to give 
them the work of their brains. They see themselves as popular 
orators, as admired administrators, politicians, legislators. They 
dream of enthusiastic receptions by cheering crowds, of electoral 
victories and of holding offices from mayor of their native place 
to President of the United States. 

Yet another category understand success in one shape only, as 
fame. ‘To be known to the whole world—to find that one’s name is 
a household word with all people of education—what “ consummation 
devoutly to be wish’d!” a goal which seems higher and more 
comprehensive than that of the millionaire or the public man. 
For with fame, so at least those believe who strive for it, goes 
also pecuniary reward, and the respect and admiration of one’s 
fellow-men. 


II. 


To weigh the moral and material value of these various forms of 
success one against the other, is clearly not easy. 

There exists no common measure for them. Their proportional 
estimation depends upon the conception of the world and life, the 
temperament, the coarser or finer soul-fibre of the person estimating 
them. It is emphatically a case for the application of the classic 
fable of the stork and the fox who invite each other toa meal. The 
fox can naturally do nothing with the long narrow pitcher of the 
stork, while the latter is equally helpless with the broad shallow dish 
of the fox. It all depends on whether one has a muzzle or along bill. 

It will probably be most difficult to come to an agreement regarding 
the value of the ideal of those for whom success takes the form of a 
mountain of gold, because not many people have the moral courage 
to deal with the problem sincerely ; in their hearts they probably all 
value wealth, but it is considered low-minded and vulgar to admit 
this, while it seems noble and superior to make a show of despising 
money. 
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Now to despise money is very foolish, as it means to despise force, 
and force is the essence of the universe. Money in itself is nothing 
and means nothing. It is a mere symbol. It is a conventional 
representation of the whole of civilisation. It virtually includes 
everything that up to this hour man has created with his many-sided 
mental and bodily efforts; what he has wrested from Nature in a 
struggle of giants of thousands of years, and has brought to a form 
suitable for human needs. Whoever boasts that he despises money, 
boasts that he despises the pictures of Leonardo and Velasquez, the 
statues of Michael Angelo, Carpeaux and Paul Dubois, the view on 
the north Italian lakes, the gulf of Naples and the giants of the Alps, 
the voice of De Reszke and Patti, the violin-playing of Joachim and 
Sarasate, the wisdom of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the science of Lord 
Kelvin, and the inventiveness of Edison. For all these one can pro- 
cure with money. That money can also be expended in vulgar 
fashion is not the fault of the money, but of those who spend it in a 
vulgar fashion. 

At bottom one cannot blame the young man who, when he starts 
out on the race of life, makes as his goal the milliards of a Carnegie 
or a Rockefeller. He can think ont for himself a good ora bad, a 
wise or a foolish, a useful ora harmful employ of them, and according 
to his choice will his ambition be attractive or repulsive. 

It is true that a father, a tutor, a friend of even moderate wisdom 
only, will never advise the young man to make the conquest of 
milliards the task of his life. The prospects of passing the winning- 
post as victor are extremely unfavourable, the probabilities that in 
the struggle for excessive wealth he will lose his health, his peace of 
mind, his better self, perhaps his very life, is very great. The posses- 
sion of the milliard may be a happiness; the earning of the milliard 
is certainly a work which peremptorily excludes every idea of 
happiness. The road to the milliard leads through all the circles of 
Dante’s Jnferno. Supposing the goal to be the paradise, the traveller 
arrives there in a condition which leaves him but little capacity for 
enjoying its bliss. The milliardaire who lives on a daily pint of 
milk of the value of six cents, and who in vain exhausts all the 
resources of human invention in striving to obtain a few hours of 
sleep, has become a common type in modern fiction, and I believe 
the portrait is true to life. 

Providence has happily arranged that trees do not reach the 
heavens. Great wealth can only be gained from man. It is never 
the prize of solitary contemplation or secluded work at the desk in 
the cosy study. One must go to seek it in the market-place, among 
the crowd. One must handle, outdo, overcome or crush innumerable 
people. One must be more clever, have more will power or be more 
artful than other men. ‘This presupposes qualities which are not 
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possessed by one man in amillion. The young apprentice million- 
aire, when he is not a fool, soon sees that he is not cut in the material 
from which milliardaires are made. He calculates that on the whole 
there is no business which pays so little as the chase after the milliard, 
he abandons the race in time, before he breaks down, and devotes his 
energies to aims which are closer at hand, and reaches, not the 
fabulous milliards, but probably an honest competence. 

The ambition to conquer a prominent situation in public life can 
be better encouraged. It is from its nature more moral than that 
for the mere possession of money. It is by definition social. The 
efforts it necessitates are compatible with health and happiness. It 
is true that here also we have the broad road and the narrow path. 
One can, in order to gain popularity, appeal to the bad instincts of 
the crowd as well as to the good. One may be the cad, parasite 
and corrupter of the people or its stern educator, warner and critic. 
One can arrive at the Capitol through Tammany Hall or by heroism 
on Cuban battle-fields. Whoever is not an incurable pessimist will 
at least admit the possibility that honesty, firmness of character, 
sound common sense, public spirit, sympathy with one’s fellow-man, 
a little geniality, and a little gift of the gab, will sufficiently desig- 
nate the possessor of these qualities, which are not over rare, even in 
their happy assemblage, to the esteem and confidence of his neighbours 
to assure him a reasonable, if perhaps not phenomenal, success in 
public life. The greater the number of citizens who have this kind 
of ambition, the better for the community ; for their fruitful emula- 
tion, when it is controlled by a well-developed public sense of 
morality, strengthens the national solidarity, and recruits constantly 
precious forces for the work of the commonweal. In the struggle 
for success of this order, disappointment is not probable, for if the 
competitors are many, so also are the prizes. Czesar preferred to be 
the first in the village rather than the second in Rome. Now to be 
first in Rome is difficult enough, but the alternative leaves Czesar the 
choice of 50,000 situations. 

The thirst for fame seems to be the most ideal ambition. It is 
the most foolish of all. In no case is the appearance so different 
from the reality as in the case of celebrity. To him who does not 
possess it, it seems the sum total of all that is splendid. He who, 
according to the general opinion of his contemporaries, possesses it, 
sees that it contains much more bitterness than satisfaction, and that 
it is not worth either a night’s sleep or a day’s effort. 

To nothing can the “ vanity of vanities” of the preacher be so 
well applied as to celebrity. Dante devoted to it the Tersina :-— 


“ Non @ ’] mondan rumor altro ch’un fiato 
Del vento ch’ or vien quinci ed or vien quindi, 
E cambia nome perche cambia lato.” 
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“ World renown is nothing but a break of wind, which blows 
sometimes from here, sometimes from there, and takes another name 
because it comes from another direction.”’ 

All that Falstaff said of honour, which replaces no lost limb and 
brings no dead to life, holds good of fame. What real use, what 
tangible advantage does it bring the celebrated man? His name is 
familiar to the world, but often enough the people who know it have 
no precise idea of the reason why they know it, and of the significa- 
tion of the name. 

Sir Richard Wallace presented the Parisians with some hundreds 
of public fountains. They are, as is meet, known as “ Wallace- 
Fountains,” and have rendered this name a familiar sound to the man 
in Parisian streets. A reporter once overheard the following dialogue 
between two Paris workmen :—‘‘ Old Wallace is dead!” ‘ What 
old Wallace?” ‘“ You know quite well what Wallace, the man 
who made his fortune in fountains.” 

Fualdés is another name celebrated throughout France. It is 
that of a man who was cruelly murdered in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. This tragic occurrence gave rise to a ballad which 
still lives in the mouth of the people. Let any one ask the average 
Frenchman if he knows Fualdés. Out of a hundred thus asked, 
ninety-nine will answer, ‘‘ Fualdés ? Certainly ! the famous 
murderer ! ” 

The visiting lady of a Sunday school asked the children, ‘‘ Do 
you know what a poet is?” “ Yes,” answered a dozen voices. 
“‘Give me a name.” ‘ Shakespeare.” ‘ Very good; now do 
you know what Shakespeare wrote?’ General silence, finally 
broken by a clear voice, “ The Bible, mum.” 

What does the celebrated man personally experience from his 
fame? He receives daily a bushel of letters, asking him for 
autographs, the minority of them with stamps for reply, many in- 
sufficiently prepaid, some not prepaid at all. Unknown persons honour 
him with confidential requests for assistance. Interviewers force their 
way in on him when he is obliged to work or when he would like to 
rest, bother him with indiscreet questions, and put idiotic replies in 
his mouth. Everybody claims the right to take up his time with 
undesired visits or egotistical letters, and he makes himself active, 
deadly foes, when he does not answer their letters or receive the visits. 

Authors send him more books than he could get through in ten 
life-times entirely devoted to reading, and expect from him an 
exhaustive judgment, with his reasons for forming it. If he puts off 
the bore with a few non-compromising phrases, without opening the 
work, he is soon found out, and denounced as a hypocrite and a liar. 
If he frankly declares that he has no time for books which do not lie 
within his speciality, then he gets the name of being an ill- 
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mannered boor and narrow-minded pedant. Every imbecile thinks 
it his duty to give his opinion about him, and many of these imbeciles 
put their opinion in print. People who also desired to become 
famous, but who, strange to say, have not become so, revenge them- 
selves on him by spreading libellous anecdotes about him, and these 
anecdotes naturally find a greater number of people to repeat them 
and believe them, according to his degree of celebrity. If it gives 
him pleasure that the newspapers should occupy themselves with him, 
his enjoyment will be marred by his observing that the murderer of 
the day is given more space than the poet of the century. Czolgosz 
was, I believe, more spoken of in the Press in fourteen days than 
Tolstoi in a decade. 

The flattering conviction that his fame reaches to the confines of 
the globe, is supposed to indemnify the celebrated man for all these 
personal inconveniences. But to what humiliations he exposes himself 
if he tries personally to test his degree of fame! People have 
always believed that the best-known name of the nineteenth century 
was that of Napoleon I. One day, however, Prince Napoleon, ‘ Plon 
Plon,” came meditatively to his palace and said to the guests await- 
ing him, among whom were Sainte-Beuve and Renan, that he had 
just had a conversation under the arcades of the Palais Royal with a 
woman born and brought up in Paris who had never heard the name 
of Napoleon and had no notion of who he was. 


III. 


It is exactly for this imaginary value, for fame, which neither 
offers the individual the tangible satisfactions of excessive wealth nor 
the community the advantage of the ambitious struggle for civic 
honours, that the most passionate greed exists. 

This is easy to understand. The law of the least resistance ex- 
plains the phenomenon. 

The young man on the threshold of active life, who desires to 
become famous, naturally strikes upon the idea to try it by writing a 
book. He will become an author and win laurels with his pen. 
This requires the minimum of working capital and allows him to 
cling longest to subjective illusions. 

Should the ambitious young man try for fame in a public career, 
he will soon be convinced that success cannot be attained by him if 
he has not the necessary qualities. He will fail at the polls; people 
will refuse to listen to his public speeches; he will return empty- 
handed from the hunt for office. That will, if he is at all capable of 
forming a judgment, open his eyes, and he will cease an effort which 
he is forced to see has no prospect of success. 

Should he desire to become a milliardaire, every-day life will 
rapidly make it clear to him whether or not he has anything to hope 
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for in this field. He will know at any minute the exact amount of 
his cash box. He will know what heisworth. Figures speak loudly 
and clearly, and they will tell him if his efforts are bearing fruit or 
not. We meet, it is true, people down at heel and out at elbow 
who are always on the track of phantom-like millions, but these poor 
fools are the laughing-stocks of their acquaintances. Men, too, are 
not too scarce who have actually climbed to the summit of the gold 
mountain, but have been hurled headlong down, to lie at the foot with 
broken limbs. These keep to the end of their lives the hope of once 
more reaching the top, and the memory of their short moment of 
glory makes them incapable of a sober comprehension of their position. 
They belong to the most lamentable victims of the battle of life. 

The man, on the contrary, who hopes to win fame with the pen can 
for a very long time, perhaps for ever, waste his strength and his 
time without being forced to the admission that he has failed to find 
the proper way. In order to create an immortal masterpiece, all that 
is required is some paper, ink anda pen. ‘This represents a starting 
capital of say ten cents. So much even the poor street arab can find. 
It is true that to the writing material something must be added— 
Genius. But this the ambitious youth believes he possesses. He 
therefore sits down and writes. The work will probably turn out 
to his satisfaction ; for the less talent a man has, the more mild is 
his judgment of his efforts. Who is to open his eyes to the worth- 
lessness of his work? His friends, if he finds them ready to listen to, 
or read, his elucubrations, will say to him, “ That is trash.” He will 
at once reply, “ Pearls before swine.” He will find no publisher. 
This only will depress him, but will not open his eyes, as he will 
mentally enumerate all the anecdotes of masterworks which were 
refused with contempt by a dozen publishers, until the thirteenth 
printed it reluctantly, thereby acquiring fame and fortune. 

Let us assume the book is not so very bad, only mediocre; it is 
printed and comes on the market. The critics silence it to death— 
“‘ Naturally, the conspiracy of silence!’’ The critic gives it a notice 
and says frankly that it would have been better left unwritten, with- 
out any loss to anybody and with distinct advantage to the author 
and publisher—“ The critics are asses.” The public refuses to buy 
the book—*‘ They are fools; they are not ripe for my art or my 
wisdom.” Thus can an author go for a whole lifetime, from failure 
to failure, without comprehending that the cause lies in himself. 
His self-consciousness resists every attack like an adamantine rock. 
He is clothed in armour, impenetrable to reality, by his illusions. He 
will die in the conviction that he was an unrecognised genius, and 
that posterity will accord to him the justice that was refused to him 
by the blindness of his contemporaries. 

The number of these unhappy people is counted in the world by 
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the hundreds of thousands. Their useless life-work represents a 
waste of energy of the worst kind. Had they no ambition, they 
would probably be of economic and moral value for themselves and 
the community. Had they not this passion for fame, they would 
probably in every walk of life meet with that moderate success which 
spells happiness. Whoever should find a means to convince this 
army of deluded dreamers that in the struggle in which they have 
engaged victory is a rare exception, and when it is really achieved 
has only an imaginary value, would be one of the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind. 


IV. 


Literary ambition has one side to which I would like to draw 
special attention. It not only requires but the smallest capital, it 
seems also to impose the smallest measure of discipline. Any other 
work seems more jealous and tyrannical than literary work. I 
have already said that for a masterpiece of literature a sheet of 
paper, a pen and some ink, suffices. This paper one can write 
upon at any time and in any place, in the garret or on the bench 
in the public promenade, by day or by night. The temptation is 
great to regard literary occupation as something that one can carry 
on as a by-occupation, in the pauses of work, in the night hours, on 
Sundays and holidays. How many young people get the idea of 
trying literature because the attempt costs nothing. It is so invit- 
ing to gamble for fame without the game requiring any stake. 
Every other occupation in which one hopes to achieve success de- 
mands peremptorily the whole man. One must devote body and soul 
to it, give up to it every minute of one’s time and every thought 
of one’s brain. Did it ever occur to any one to found a great 
Trust in his leisure moments, or to stand, by way of an amateur 
sport, for a post as senator or governor? Everybody knows he 
can do nothing else when he does this, and if he is not rich and 
does not soon achieve success, he will speedily enough abandon an 
occupation which brings nothing in and hinders him earning his 
living by more remunerative work. 

Literature, on the contrary, seems suitable for a by-occupation, it 
seems an excellent plan for the utilisation of time-offals. It brings 
the apprentice, the beginner, no return, but it also costs him nothing. 
It generously permits the poor man, who has nothing but his time, 
his ambitions and his hopes, to earn the indispensable by some 
prosaic work, and to content himself with such spare time as he can find 
after the paid labour. It is a tempting thought for an impecunious 
but energetic youth that want of means is not a hindrance to the 
achieving of literary fame. He proudly proclaims, “I work by day 
to earn my bread, and by night to win fame.” 
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The formula is, however, a delusion. The sooner he gives it up, 
the better it will be for him who has selected it as his rule of life. 
The most ordinary common sense should teach everybody that it 
is quite hopeless with half one’s strength and during the hours of 
fatigue after a long day’s work to try to win prizes in a career 
that is open to every one, which for that reason is the most crowded, 
and where the competition is the keenest and most pitiless that can 
be imagined. In a horse-race a difference of half a pound may be 
decisive for the victory. A sleepless night would deprive a Derby 
favourite of all chance. In every sporting competition the greatest 
care is taken that the competitors are in the very best form and not 
handicapped by any fatigue, any preoccupation, any indisposition. 
But the same young man who would never dream of competing for a 
championship in some athletic sport after a day’s work for his daily 
bread, because he knows that it would be ridiculous to measure him- 
self against a trained, fresh, professional competitor, if he is not 
himself in equally good condition, will not hesitate under the same 
predisposition to take up the struggle for a literary prize. 

A lady of society once asked Newton how he had made his famous 
discovery of the law of gravitation. Sir Isaac answered, “ By con- 
stantly thinking of it, madam.” That is, together with inborn 
talent, the secret of each intellectual achievement. The inspiration 
comes, perhaps, suddenly, though this is in no way proved, for it is 
likely, even probable, that the possible sudden irruption of an idea 
of genius into consciousness was preceded by a may-be long prepara- 
tory work below the threshold of consciousness, on which the usual 
occupation of the mind may have exercised great influence. But 
inspiration is not everything. In a literary work the working out is 
quite as important, and the elaboration, in order to be perfect, 
demands all the concentration of which one is capable, all attention, 
all freshness of brain; in short, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s 
formula, “ constant thinking of it.” 

It is imaginable that a man who by day earns his bread by any 
kind of work, may devote, with good results, a portion of his nights 
to acquiring education. Even this double activity of course is harm- 
ful to health, but if it does not last too long and is not too recklessly 
overdone, it need not necessarily destroy it. The memory retains 
what it can. If a man is too fatigued by his day’s work or too 
preoccupied, he will not profit by night study. One must linger 
longer over a page of a book; it requires months to learn things 
which one with a fresh, well-concentrated, well-rested brain would 
acquire in weeks or days. The goal will be later and more pain- 
fully reached, but it can be reached, and once one possesses the 
knowledge, no one can perceive that it was acquired in hours which 
should have been devoted to sleep. 
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There are enough examples of successful men who work for their 
daily bread by day and study by night. George Smith, born in 
1840, was an engraver who earned 48s. a week. He had to engrave 
the plates for Sir Henry Rawlinson’s great work on Assyriology. 
This work interested him. He had the daring idea of studying the 
Assyrian language and cuneiform writing. He did this in the night 
and in his leisure moments with superhuman application, and with 
the result that after two years’ work, at the age of twenty-six, he was 
appointed to a position in the Assyrian Department of the British 
Museum, and soon after became world-famous as the discoverer and 
decipherer of the cuneiform version of the biblical story of the Flood. 
He died of the plague at Aleppo, when only thirty-six years old. 

Another and not less characteristic case is that of Michael Faraday. 
This great scientist, who lived from 1791 to 1867, was at twenty-two 
years old a poor ignorant bookbinder, who earned perhaps 30s. a 
week. He had a consuming thirst for knowledge and no means of 
stilling it. He greedily devoured the books given him to bind, 
acquired bit by bit some elements of knowledge, and obtained, by 
means of it, admission to a physical laboratory, where his genius 
could freely develop itself. 

Similar, only reversed, is the case of the celebrated Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the Paris Faculty, J. Jaccoud. In addition to 
his gift for medicine he had a pretty talent for the violin. He 
obtained a place in an orchestra, played half the night in the theatres 
and at: balls, earned in this fashion perhaps 200 francs a month, and 
was able to study medicine by day. 

It is, however, something different to learn, something different to 
create. The memory still continues to serve after a long, trying 
day’s work ; the creative force of the imagination cannot then possibly 
be at its height. With a tired brain one learns more slowly, but one 
learns; one creates not slower, but weaker, worse or not at all. It 
does not alter the quality of knowledge that one acquired it under 
peculiar difficulties; the quality of a literary work is incurably 
deteriorated by being conceived and carried out by an exhausted 
brain. I have been able to give examples of scientists who worked 
by day for bread and by night for knowledge, and it would be easy 
to add to these other similar cases. I know, however, no single 
example where a man after the daily work for bread should have 
produced in the night hours a work which achieved fame. 

This affirmation needs being qualified in one point only. Short 
lyrical poems could, under such circumstances, as a matter of excep- 
tion, be successfully composed, because in this case the inspiration is 
everything, and the elaboration demands less material work than a 
novel,a drama, or a great essay. The few men who, by amateur 
work in the night after their professional work by day, have acquired 
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fame in literature, are all lyric poets. I may name the New York 
Ghetto-poet Morris Rosenfeld, who by day worried himself as tailor 
in a sweating-shop for a pittance, and at night composed songs in 
Jewish jargon of deep emotion, which endeared him to all who 
understand this jargon. Johanna Ambrosius, a simple East Prussian 
peasant woman, looked after her household, did her duty as wife and 
mother of a numerous family, and made use of her rare hours of 
leisure to write poems. Her verses had on their publication great 
success. It is true that this is to be ascribed more to a sentimental 
interest in the fate of the poetess than to the value of the poems 
themselves. 

Other examples which one might cite prove nothing. Hans Sachs 
was a famous poet without ceasing to be a shoemaker. But then, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, a handicraft had, according 
to the German saying, “a golden bottom,” and Hans Sachs was 
sufficiently well-to-do to have as much time to spare for writing poetry 
as he desired. John Bunyan first began to write when he had laid 
aside the tinker’s tools and lived by his preaching. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is the work of a man who, while he was writing his book, 
thought of nothing else. Robert Burns had, as a farmer, spare time 
in the winter months, apart from the fact that a lyrical genius can 
compose a short song while he is driving the plough. The barber 
Jasmin (1798-1864), the well-known Provencal poet, really handled 
the razor, scissors and comb less than the pen, and it was shrewd 
coquetterie on his part that he still kept his barber’s shop when, in 
fact, he was nothing else but a professional writer. 

It is not the night work of itself that is incompatible with good 
literary work. Schiller, when he was in full swing, wrote the whole 
night through in spite of the great harm it did his health, and Lord 
Byron preferred to compose at night in company with a bottle of 
brandy. But these men had no different day occupation to dis- 
tract them. They had no other idea in their heads, day and night, 
but their work. 

Only by means of this complete concentration is success possible. 
Good literary work suffers no other occupation beside it. Whoever 
is so poor that he must earn his bread by subaltern labour, will seek 
in vain to pursue fame in the night hours. He will not achieve 
celebrity, but will certainly endanger his health and shorten his life. 

In every other field overwork only harms the worker. In the field 
of literature it harms the work. ‘In ancient time it was already a 
reproach when a critic remarked that a book smelt of the oil of the 
midnight lamp. When to the smell of that oil is added that of the 
sweat of a heterogeneous day-worker, the book will be completely 
unpalatable. 

Max Norpav. 
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Tue declaration of peace in South Africa has to some extent 
released the attention of the people of Great Britain, which during 
the past three years has been concentrated almost exclusively upon 
the great struggle with the Boer Republics, and the breathing-space 
thus afforded to us may be utilised profitably by taking stock of the 
position which we occupy in other parts of the world. Our posses- 
sions are so wide-flung, our interests are so manifold and so diverse, 
the political situations which we are called upon to face are so 
bewilderingly numerous, and the problems which many of them offer 
for solution are so complicated and so difficult, that it is fatally easy 
to overlook some question of the first importance because it is 
obscured and overshadowed by others that chance to appeal more 
strongly to the popular imagination. Thus at the present time the 
spirit of Imperial enthusiasm which is abroad inclines men to pay 
too exclusive attention to colonial affairs to the detriment of 
our foreign interests. The latter, to ‘the man in the street,” 
relate principally to our somewhat unseemly bickerings with a 
slanderous alien Press and spiteful foreign Governments, and to our 
entanglements in China, while hitherto an international question of 
great delicacy and difficulty—the existing political situation in Siam 
—has awakened none but the most languid interest in this country. 
This is the more to be regretted because, though the public at home 
has been content to ignore them, events in Siam have of late years 
been moving with remarkable activity. It is not too much to say 
that during the last decade the whole face of the position in Siam 
has undergone a change: that questions which in 1892 were still rele- 
gated with safety to the decision of the dim and distant future, have 
now reached an acute stage; that the manner in which these ques- 
tions are answered must vitally affect the position of Great Britain 
in Asia; and that the conviction has at length been forced upon even 
those most reluctant to recognise the fact that the policy of “drift,” 
with which in Siam we have so long contented ourselves, must be at 
last abandoned in favour of momentous and decisive action. 

In order to make the position intelligible to those who have not 
watched it with care, a short recapitulation of the events of recent 
history will perhaps prove useful. In 1893 the French gunboats 
forced the passage of the Menam River, sailed up to Bangkok in the 
face of a futile and sadly mismanaged resistance, and thence dictated 
terms to the King of Siam. On October 3 of that year a Treaty 
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was signed between France and Siam, under the terms of which the 
latter abandoned all her territory east of the Mekong River, includ- 
ing the eastern portion of Luang Prabang, destroyed her fortified 


posts and withdrew her garrisons from Batambang and Siam-Reap, 
and, further, evacuated a zone twenty-five kilometres in width, 
measured from the right bank of the Mekong. In addition to this 
Siam granted to France the right to occupy the town of Chantabun 
until such time as the provisions of the Treaty should have been 
complied with, ‘ e¢ notamment jusqu’d complete évacuation et pacification 
tant de la rive gauche que des zones visées d article III. du Traité.” 
The word “ pacification” inserted into the above-quoted paragraph is, 
of course, the key to the whole matter; for the article, it will be 
noted, made the Siamese authorities responsible for the “ pacifica- 
tion ” of a territory which, in the same breath, they were ordered to 
“evacuate,” und in which, therefore, it was not open to them to 
undertake any military operations whatsoever. The consequence of 
this has been that French diplomatists have been able to maintain 
with some show of truth that the provisions of the Treaty, with 
which the Siamese had every incentive of self-interest to comply as 
promptly as possible, have not been faithfully carried out; wherefore, 
of course, Chantabun still continues to be occupied by the troops of 
France. None save a man of the most childlike confidence in his 
kind can persuade himself that this Treaty was not deliberately 
drafted with a view to this end, and the fact deserves to be recog- 
nised because it affords an indication of French policy in regard to 
Siam. For it is the interest of France, it must be understood, to 
avoid finality in her settlement with Bangkok, just as it is of the 
utmost importance to Great Britain that the international affairs of 
the Siamese Kingdom should be put once for all on a firm and lasting 
basis. 

In 1896 Great Britain, which, though somewhat alarmed by the 
turn events were taking, kad hitherto refrained from active inter- 
ference, entered into a Convention with France, which dealt with the 
affairs and the territories of Siam. By Clause I. of this Convention 
the two Powers guaranteed to maintain the independence and integrity 
of the Valley of the Menam—of the central portion of the Kingdom 
of Siam, in which Bangkok, the capital of the country and the King’s 
seat of Government, is situated. By Clause II. Great Britain and 
France bound themselves not to enter into any separate agreement 
that might permit a third Power to take any action within the area 
guaranteed by Clause I., but the territories lying to the east and west 
of the Menam Valley, although equally with it integral portions of 
the Siamese Kingdom, were excluded from the operation of the Con- 
vention. The territories thus excluded speedily came to be spoken 
of as the “spheres of influence” of France and Great Britain 
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respectively, according to whether they lay to the east or to 
the west of the guaranteed area, and, as the map attached to this 
paper will show, it has become customary for French geographers 
to mark the whole of the territory lying between the drainage-area 
of the Menam and the right bank of the Mekong as being, in some 
sort, the property of France. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
though her statesmen, lacking the courage of their opinions, omitted 
to insert in the Treaty a clause which should obviate all misunder- 
standing upon the point, has scrupulously avoided laying any claim 
to Lower Siam on her own behalf, and has (albeit feebly and too late) 
repudiated the inference which France has seen fit to draw from the 
fact that the bulk of Siam was excluded by implication from the 
operation of the Convention of 1896. 

As we have said, this was a matter of great importance, and as such 
the position should have been expressly and definitely stated in the 
body of the Convention. That Lord Salisbury, who was then at the 
Foreign Office, was aware of this, and was uneasily conscious of 
having acted weakly in the negotiations, is indicated by the terms of 
his published despatch to the British Ambassador in Paris, which 
bears date a few days after the conclusion of the Convention with 
France. In this document Lord Salisbury goes out of his way to 
state that no assumption of doubt as to “ the complete Siamese 
territories and the rights of the Siamese to the remainder of their 
Kingdom ” should be based upon the fact that “the Convention had 
reference to only a portion of the dominions of the King of Siam.” 
Lord Salisbury further piaced it upon record that he “ fully recognised 
the right of Siam to the full and undisturbed enjoyment according to 
long usage of the entire territory comprised within her dominions. 
Nothing in his action was to be understood to detract from the 
validity of the rights of the King of Siam to those portions of his 
territory which were not affected by the new Agreement.” All of 
which, it must be admitted, is very right and proper, and does infinite 
credit to Lord Salisbury’s love of justice: but why, we are forced to 
ask, was not all this put down in black and white in the Convention 
itself? For, obviously, what Lord Salisbury wished the world at 
large to understand, is of much less moment than is the interpretation 
which France was at liberty to place upon the terms of a Convention 
which, from its very nature, seemed peculiarly well calculated to cast 
doubt upon the one point that urgently demanded final and definite 
settlement. 

The effect of this ill-advised Convention has been precisely what 
any one possessed of the smallest knowledge of the situation and the 
slenderest measure of foresight might have anticipated. The twenty- 
five kilométre zone to the west of the Mekong has ceased to represent 
the high-water mark of French ambition, and its place has been 
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taken by a line traced from Luang Prabang to the sea, which may 
be seen running well to the west of Korat. It must not be sup- 
posed that the territory lying within the area enclosed by these 
alternative boundaries has been formally annexed by France, 
or that any attempt to administer it has been made by the 
French authorities of Indo-China. That is not yet: but with 
Chantabun garrisoned by the troops of France, and with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1893 rendered practically impossible of 
fulfilment on the part of Siam by the peculiar fashion in which that 
document is drafted, the tenure of this province by the Siamese is 
rendered very precarious. Successive French Ministers at Bangkok 
have made various attempts to arrange what the credulous are pre- 
pared to regard as a final settlement between France and Siam; but 
the fact remains that finality forms no part of French policy. The 
truth is that the Treaty of 1893 is being used as a lever to extort 
fresh concessions from Bangkok ; that the financial position of the 
colonies in Indo-China has been a source of great disappointment ; 
and that the remedy of this evil is sought by many in the extension 
of French territories at the expense of her weaker neighbour. The 
statesmen of Great Britain, as we have seen, played directly into 
French hands by the exclusion of all save the Valley of the Menam 
from the operation of the Convention of 1896, and it is safe to 
predict that, unless Great Britain now bestirs herself, and insists 
upon the revision of that Convention upon the lines indicated in 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch to our Ambassador in Paris, the tricolour 
will presently be flying triumphantly at Korat. 

It is well to consider somewhat in detail precisely what this would 
mean. The recently completed Bangkok-Korat Railway, which 
brings the Siamese capital to within eight hours’ easy run of Korat, 
introduces a new factor into the calculation. Were France in 
possession of Korat, Bangkok would lie completely at her mercy. 
Such resistance as Siam might be able to offer need not be considered 
seriously, and as at present placed Great Britain would not be in a 
position to afford her material assistance. At any moment by a 
coup de main Bangkok might be seized, and Bangkok, it must be 
understood, is the key of the whole situation. It is true that the 
Convention of 1896 guarantees the “‘ independence and integrity ” of 
that portion of Siam in which Bangkok is located, and that Irance 
could not infringe its provisions without incurring the risk of a war 
with England. But would the people of this country be willing to 
embark upon so momentous an undertaking as a great European war 
in order to preserve the integrity of Siam, and, in any case, with 
Bangkok in her possession, would not the first move in the game be 
decidedly in favour of France ? 
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The strategic importance of Bangkok, in the eventuality of an out- 
break of hostilities between Great Britain and France, cannot easily 
be exaggerated. The possession of Bangkok by a hostile Power 
would give to that Power the command of the Chiengmai-Bangkok 
Railway, and would thus confer upon her the advantage of being 
able to select the point of attack best suited to her ends upon our 
Burmese frontier. So long as a strong neutral Siam is in existence, 
and so long as Bangkok is not left within striking-distance of the 
French possessions in Indo-China, our frontier is safe, for the 
difficult nature of the country north of Chiengmai furnishes in itself 
a sufficient barrier against possible assault. If once these artificial 
safeguards are cleared away, however, our flank is for ever hopelessly 
exposed, and if the Franco-Russian Alliance remain in force—and 
there is every reason to believe that it will so remain—our empire in 
Asia would be placed between two hostile Powers. Moreover, the 
possession of Bangkok would supply France with an admirable naval 
base, sitting astride of our line of communications with the Far East, 
and her presence in the Valley of the Menam would deal a vital 
blow to our trade with Siam, which at the present time aggregates 
some £6,285,259 out of a total of less than £7,500,000. 

It is clear, then, that Great Britain has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain from the actual extension of French territories. 
To her the integrity of Siam is essentially necessary for purposes 
of self-defence, whereas the possession of Bangkok and _ the 
country to the east of the Menam is desirable for France as a 
possible source of wealth and as a certain and excellent base of 
operations against Great Britain in the event of war. At the 
present time all our energies should be directed towards securing the 
Siamese territories not mentioned in the disastrous Convention of 
1896 from the possibility of foreign aggression. Before this 
article appears in print Mr. Tower, the British Minister at Bangkok, 
M. Klobukowski, the able representative of France at the Court of 
the King of Siam, with Phya Sri Sahadheb, the Vice-Minister of the 
Interior, and M. C. Schlesser, a Belgian gentleman who fills the post 
of Legal Adviser to the Siamese Government, will have reached 
Europe. There can be little doubt that the special mission with 
which Phya Sri Sahadheb is said to be entrusted has to do with the 
settlement of outstanding difficulties with France, and that the 
British Government will have a voice in that settlement. The 
opportunity thus presented is unique, and if it be missed it is not to 
be expected that a similar chance of avoiding future dangers and 
complications will again occur. The line of action open to our 
Foreign Office is perfectly clear. Accepting the expressions of good- 
will towards Siam, of which French diplomacy is so lavish, as genuine, 
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it must adhere to a determination to revise the Convention of 1896 in 
such a manner that the whole of the territories of the King of Siam 
shall be jointly guaranteed by France and England in so far as their 
independence and integrity are concerned, and it must take steps to 
insure that the settlement now arrived at is absolutely final. The 
interests of Great Britain and of Siam alike render this essentially 
necessary, but France cannot be expected to acquiesce in such an 
arrangement unless a suitable quid pro quo is forthcoming to compen- 
sate her for the possible advantages which may accrue to her in the 
future if the existing Convention be suffered to remain in force. 
This might be found in the formal cession of Chantabun, which she 
obviously has no intention of evacuating, and if necessary Batambang 
and Siam-Reap might be added. The latter places have already 
been evacuated by Siam under the provisions of the Treaty of 1893, 
and if they were now to be declared to be French territory she 
would not really lose more than she has already lost. ‘“ It is well,” 
says the native proverb, “to sacrifice a single blossom for the sake of 
a flower-garden ”; and in the present instance Siam must reconcile 
herself to the loss of a few towns and their adjacent territories if she 
may thereby conciliate France, for by no other means can she hope 
to long postpone the partition of her country between her European 
neighbours. 

There is one other matter connected with Siamese international 
relations which must be touched upon. During the last twelve years 
Siam, conscious that her authority was being threatened from without, 
has done her best to tighten her grip upon those portions of her 
possessions which have hitherto been merely nominally under her 
sway, and to this end she has adopted a somewhat aggressive policy 
towards the Native States of the Malay Peninsula. The principal of 
these are Kedah, on the west coast, and Trengganu, Kelantan, Legeh, 
Petani, Jambi, Sai and Raman, on the eastern slope of the Malay 
Peninsula. In Kedah Siamese influence has long been predominant, 
but until within the last few years the triennial payment of 
tribute has been the sole sign of Siamese domination in the other 
States. In some cases the Malay princes who rule these little States 
have received on their accession formal recognition from Bangkok, 
but even this has been by no means universal. Recently, however, 
the experiment has been tried of sending Siamese officials, backed by 
small armed forces, to assist in the government of the eastern States, 
and the result has left much to be desired. The Siamese differ from 
the Malays in religion, in race, and in character. They have no 
conception of the public spirit and altruism which alone make 
possible the administration of a people of Asia by an alien race. 
From the moment of their arrival they have treated the Malayan 
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chiefs with open insolence and brutality; they have been at great 
pains to wound the religious susceptibilities of a Mohamedan 
population ; they have practised every kind of extortion, and have 
wrought no reforms which might have served to attach the peasantry 
to their cause. As a result the Siamese have incurred a measure of 
hatred in the Malay Peninsula, the memory of which cannot easily 
be effaced, and their record in Kelantan, Petani, and Raman clearly 
disproves the contention of the officials at Bangkok who declare that 
their interference was necessary in order to put an end to native 
abuses and maladministration. Quite recently, after being guilty of 
acts of bad faith towards the native Rajas which have completely 
destroyed all confidence in their good intentions, they have forcibly 
deported the Rajas of Petani and Raman to Bangkok, where they 
have detained them for indefinite periods without trial. In fact the 
incursion of the Siamese into the politics of the Malay Peninsula has 
been disastrous and disgraceful to themselves, and has been fraught 
with all manner of evil consequences to the natives of the northern 
States. 

All this has been watched by the British authorities and public in 
Singapore with considerable uneasiness, indignation and disgust, and 
these sentiments have ripened into a very general opinion that 
the intervention of Great Britain is necessary. Our own adminis- 
tration of a large Malayan population in the Federated States has 
been eminently successful, and has proved conclusively how much 
can be effected by understanding and sympathy, and by a Govern- 
ment at once just, firm and unselfish. To watch a similar task 
to that to which our officers have so successfully devoted themselves 
being hopelessly and stupidly mismanaged by a people whose natural 
limitations render them altogether unfitted for the part they are 
attempting to play, is, of course, most annoying, and every allowance 
must be made for the very natural indignation and irritation which 
it has occasioned in Singapore. It is only to be expected, perhaps, 
that this minor trouble should threaten to obscure the larger ques- 
tions upon which we have already touched, for the tide of local 
sympathy with the oppressed Malays runs high, and the imminent 
prospect of disturbances upon our border in the peninsula cannot 
be regarded with equanimity. The people of Singapore must 
be made to understand, however, that every other consideration 
must yield to the all-important necessity which circumstances impose 
upon us to strengthen, and not to weaken, Siam at the present 
moment. We cannot with reason or decency act upon the aggressive 
in the Malay Peninsula, and at the same time raise the cry of 
“ Hands off!” to France in the cis-Mekong provinces: wherefore 
we must be careful not to allow our sympathy with the Malays in 
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the Siamese States to carry us beyond the bounds of prudence and 
common-sense. 

On the other hand the peace of our border is a matter with which 
we are intimately concerned, for throughout Asia disturbances are 
apt to be infectious, and there can be no manner of doubt but that the 
peace of the frontier will speedily be broken unless existing Siamese 
methods are changed or checked. Apart from purely sentimental 
considerations, therefore, Great Britain has a right to speak concern- 
ing the state of affairs in Siamese Malaya, and the ill-success of 
Siam’s recent action in this part of her kingdom is so notorious that 
it may perhaps incline the authorities at Bangkok to listen to us in a 
friendly spirit. 

If this prove to be the case, the form which our advice should 
take is plainly marked out for us. During the reign of the present 
King, Siam has adopted the practice of employing European officers 
in her service to control certain departments of the administration 
in which she feels the need of expert knowledge or special training. 
The financial affairs of the kingdom, for instance, have been placed 
under the management of Mr. Rivett-Carnac with the most happy 
results, and the Forests, Police, Survey, Railway, Mining, Agricul- 
tural, and Educational Departments are all to a greater or lesser 
extent directed by European officers in the service of the King of 
Siam. Recent events in the Malay Peninsula may well be taken as 
indications that the government of his Malayan subjects is a task 
which cannot be successfully performed by the King’s native officials, 
and, if this be once admitted, Great Britain, without weakening Siam, 
might fittingly offer to lend the King a certain number of civil 
servants, trained in the practical school of our Malayan protectorates, 
to administer the Siamese States of the peninsula in His Majesty’s 
name. The revenues of these States would soon, under good govern- 
ment, suffice to defray all charges incidental to their administration, 
and an arrangement might be arrived at under which these States 
paid to Bangkok a fixed tribute, the balance of their funds being 
devoted to the development of the countries themselves. There can 
be no question but that this action would be very popular with the 
Malays concerned. It would insure peace upon our borders, and 
without increasing our responsibilities would relieve us once for all 
from much anxiety and trouble. It would further have the advan- 
tage of not weakening or humbling Siam, and while benefiting her 
financially it would tend to consolidate her rule in a locality where 
her tenure is at present very precarious, and would contribute 
‘appreciably to the lasting maintenance of her integrity, which it 
must be the main object of Great Britain to secure. If at the 
same time the Convention of 1896 were to be revised and re-enacted 
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in a form that placed all the dominions of the King of Siam under 
the joint guarantee of France and England, the loan of British 
officers to effect a definite task need not excite French jealousy or 
suspicion, since the area in which their work was performed would 
be secured to the Siamese for all time by an agreement to which 
both her European neighbours were consenting parties. 

To sum up, then, it is imperatively necessary that Great Britain 
should press, in her own interests and those of Siam, for a revision 
of the existing Convention, which should place the integrity of the 
whole of Siam under the joint guarantee of France and England ; 
that the possession of Korat and the adjoining provinces be secured 
once and for all to Siam, even at the cost of some minor terri- 
torial concessions to France on the right bank of the Mekong; 
and that steps should be taken to insure that the settlement of all 
outstanding questions between Siam and her two European neigh- 
bours, for which the hour is ripe, should be complete and fina/. 


x 1.4 








THE BOER GENERALS AT DOWNING STREET. 


Pacta serva is a sound principle of law which can be best rendered in 
{nglish by the saying that a bargain isa bargain. It seems the 
soundness of this elementary rule of law does not commend itself to 
the Boers. When the Boer Generals, “acting as the Governments 
of the South African Republic and the Orange Free State,” signed 
at Pretoria, “the terms of peace granted by His Majesty’s Government 
to the Burghers of the late Republics,’ they entered into a solemn 
pact and covenant which, as honest men, they were bound to carry 
out to the best of their ability. The war had ended in the utter 
defeat and discomfiture of the Boers, and their only choice lay 
between immediate surrender and the protraction of a hopeless 
struggle. It would, perhaps, have been wiser if the represen- 
tatives of His Majesty’s Government had insisted upon an uncon- 
ditional surrender, and had refused to insert in the terms of peace 
any concessions whatever, other than the cessation of hostilities, 
upon the burghers laying down their arms and desisting “ from any 
further resistance to the authority of His Majesty King Edward VII., 
whom they recognise as their lawful Sovereign.”” Had this been done 
the various concessions made by us with the view of mitigating the 
bitterness of the Boer defeat might possibly have been recognised as 
acts of grace and favour, and would certainly not have been capable of 
misrepresentation as the price paid by us in order to secure peace. 
Any doubts which may have prevailed in this country as to the 
policy of excessive liberality towards a defeated foe were dissipated 
for the time by the unexpected frankness with which the Boer 
Generals and the Boer troops accepted their defeat and laid 
down their arms. The ethics of the prize-ring always commend 
themselves to British nature: and when it appeared to our country- 
men at home that the Boers had fought a losing fight bravely, 
had taken their beating like men, and had shaken hands with 
their conquerors, we were only too ready to believe that bygones 
were henceforth to be bygones, and that both combatants were 
equally willing to make friends for the future. The suspicions 
which were expressed by the British colonists in South Africa 
that the professions of good-will towards England made by the 
Boers should not be accepted as gospel truth, were treated as due 
to unworthy motives: and the British public, after its wont, was 
ready not only to forgive but to forget the past. 

Even if the Boer Generals were genuine in the manifestations of 
goodwill displayed by them upon their surrender, and honestly intended 
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to co-operate loyally with their British fellow-subjects in South Africa, 
these good resolutions were destined to be short-lived. The moment 
they reached the Cape Colony they were received by the Dutch popu- 
lation with enthusiasm as the champions of Boer ascendency, and 
they had not the courage or the manliness to warn their own people 
that the dream of a Boer South Africa was a will-of-the-wisp, and 
that the terms of peace were liberal in the extreme. Yet, in spite of 
this reticence, and of the renewed activity of the Afrikander Bond, 
the Generals, on their arrival in England, were welcomed with an 
effusion which, according to Boer ideas, was only intelligible on the 
supposition that England believed their co-operation to be absolutely 
essential to the restoration of permanent tranquillity in South 
Africa. The logical corollary of this supposition was that Eng- 
land would consent to modify the terms of peace for the purpose 
of securing the active support of the Boers for the new order 
of things established by the victory of the British armies. In- 
stead of being regarded as suppliants, the Generals were received 
as honoured guests; and, in order to mark their sense of their 
altered position, they insisted on postponing their interviews with the 
British Government till they had discussed their future policy with 
Kruger and the other members of the defunct Republics residing in 
Holland. How far they were misled by the Boer leaders at Brussels 
and Amsterdam, or how far they duped themselves, is open to doubt. 
This much is certain, that they laboured under a delusion, and 
seriously believed that the British Government would receive them 
as the authorised exponents of the Boer cause, and would take into 


favourable consideration any modifications they might propose in the 


terms of the Treaty of Peace. Happily, Mr. Chamberlain was at the 
head of all affairs connected with South Africa: and with his 
wonted firmness of purpose he informed the Generals that they could 
only be received by him as private persons whose opinions might be of 
interest to His Majesty’s Government, provided always these opinions 
did not involve any modification of the Treaty by which the relations 
between this country and the late Republics had been settled for 
once and for all. 

The proposals of Messrs. De Wet, De la Rey, and Botha fully 
justified the refusal of Mr. Chamberlain to grant their request for an 
interview until these proposals had been placed in writing. The first 
reflection which suggests itself on the perusal of the demands made 
by the Generals on behalf of their fellow-countrymen, is that the 
fault ascribed to the Dutch of “ giving too little and asking too 
much ”’ has not been obliterated by the lapse of the years which have 
come and gone since this line first was penned. The second 
reflection is that the Generals, acting probably on the advice of the 
ex-President of the Transvaal, followed the policy initiated by Mr. 
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Kruger when, shortly after the first Treaty of Pretoria had been 
signed, he requested the British Government of the day to abandon 
all the limitations imposed by the Treaty in question upon the abso- 
lute independence of the Transvaal, on the plea that the surrender 
of these limitations was essential to the restoration of amity between 
the British and the Boers. In order to show the audacity—I can 
use no other word—of the proposals formulated by the Boer Generals, 
it may be well to compare the terms of the Treaty accepted by the 
Boers at Vereeniging, with the modifications to which this compact 
would have been submitted, supposing the amendments suggested 
by the Generals had been accepted by His Majesty’s Government. 
To put the matter as briefly as possible, the Boers contracted, in 
consideration of peace being concluded, to lay down their arms and 
to recognise the sovereignty of England over the territories of the 
defunct Republics. The first part of this agreement has been carried 
oat loyally. In as far as we are aware, the arms and ammunition 
have been handed over to the British military authorities in large 
quantities. Nor has there been any attempt on the part of the 
burgher forces in the field to offer any further resistance to our troops. 
Considerable reluctance, however, has been manifested on the part of 
the burghers to take the oath of allegiance to King Edward VII. 
as the lawful sovereign of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. In order to remove this reluctance, our Government, of its 
own accord, consented to allow the burghers to have the alternative 
of either taking the oath of allegiance or of making a formal 
declaration that they would henceforth be loyal and faithful subjects 


of the British Empire. It is not very easy to the British mind to, 


understand the value of the distinction between an oath and a 
covenant. But the Boers obviously attach considerable importance 
to the distinction and demand that in future a formal declaration 
should be substituted for an oath. Under the Kruger régime, no 
man could exercise the privileges of a burgher without taking an 
oath to be faithful to the Republic, and it is difficult to avoid the 
suspicion that the Boers consider a declaration of loyalty less binding 
than an oath. 

By the Treaty it was provided that all burghers in the field out- 
side the limits of the late Republics and all prisoners of war should 
be brought home at the cost of the Imperial Government; that on 
their return they should not be deprived of their personal liberty or 
property; and that no proceedings, civil or criminal, should be taken 
against them for any acts in connection with the prosecution of the 
war. The only qualification to this immunity lay in the case of 
burghers accused of offences against the usages of civilised warfare, 
who were to be tried by court-martial. The Boer Generals now 
demand a complete, and, as it appears, an immediate amnesty 
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for all British subjects, a phrase that includes all citizens of the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony who have taken part in the 
war, and an universal pardon for all persons now undergoing punish- 
ment for acts committed in connection with the late war. It is 
obvious that such an amnesty, if accorded, would enable any burgher 
now residing abroad to return at once to South Africa on making a 
formal declaration that he recognises His Majesty the King as his 
lawful sovereign. 

Again the Treaty declares that the Dutch language shall be taught 
in the public schools of the annexed States whenever the parents 
of Boer children wish them to be instructed in their mother- 
tongue, and that its use shall be allowed in the law courts 
when necessary for the due administration of justice. The 
question, whether this provision is calculated to promote or 
retard the establishment of a united Federation of South Africa, 
is far too wide a one to be discussed here. I may state that 
I should view with great reluctance any proposal to crush out 
the use of the Dutch language in South Africa by such a policy 
as that pursued by Germany in respect of the Polish tongue 
in Posen. The Generals, however, were not content with the 
recognition of the optional employment of the Dutch language in 
schools and law courts, but demanded that equal rights should be 
accorded tothe English and Dutch languages in all schools and 
courts of law. ‘The demand may not seem unreasonable in itself: 
but in practice the consequences would be most disastrous. It may 
be right—in my opinion it is right—that Dutch parents should have 
the opportunity of having their children instructed in their own 
mother-tongue, and if this concession was accompanied by a stipulation 
that all children learning Dutch in State schools should also be in- 
structed in English, no great harm couldensue. With regard to the 
courts of law, the question stands on a very different footing. Even 
under Boer rule nine-tenths of the litigation in the Transvaal lay be- 
tween British settlers. A very large majority of the lawyers were advo- 
cates of British extraction, if not of British nationality, and the proceed- 
ings had in consequence to be mainly conducted in English. It is 
obvious that under British rule the proportion of cases between 
British suitors conducted by British lawyers must become larger and 
larger in comparison with those to which Boers are parties. By the 
terms of the Treaty every Boer suitor may claim the services of an 
interpreter as a matter of right. Yet the Generals demanded that the 
two languages should be placed on a footing of absolute equality in 
the courts of law. The practical results of such a demand, if it were 
acceded to, would be that, in any case to which a Boer was a party, 
the presiding judge, the lawyers on either side, and the jury by whom 
the case is tried, must be familiar with the Zua/, or, in other words, 
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must be a Boer. Under these circumstances the administration of 
justice throughout the Orange River Colony and in the rural districts 
of the Transvaal would be in the hands of the Dutch, an hypothesis 
which is a manifest absurdity. 

It was further proposed that the general amnesty to all burghers 
who had taken part in the war should be extended so as to include all 
the foreigners who had acquired the right of burghership by enlist- 
ing in the Boer service before or during the war. If so, they would 
be entitled to return to the country as a matter of right, and would 
be at liberty to resume their previous occupation, which consisted 
mainly in promoting ill-will between the British and the Boer 
settlers, and in keeping alive the distrust with which England is 
regarded by the Dutch in South Africa. The mischief done by 
these foreign mercenaries, who professed, with or without justice, to 
be agents of their respective Governments, can hardly be over- 
calculated. Yet the very men who had the most cause to know how 
great this mischief had been, proposed seriously that all these bogus 
burghers should be allowed to return to the territories of the late 
Republics to plot and intrigue against the British Administration. 

The above are the main modifications“ of the terms of peace, 
accepted at the capitulation of Vereeniging, to which His Majesty’s 
Government was asked to consent by the very men who had fought 
against our armies till they were compelled, by absolute exhaus- 
tion, to sue for peace. These modifications, inadmissible as they 
were, are insignificant in comparison with the new conditions 
which the Generals proposed to introduce into the future relations 
between Great Britain and the burghers of the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony. These new conditions were almost sublime 
in their extravagance. All officials who had held posts under the 
Republics were to be reinstated in their offices or to receive 
adequate compensation for their dismissal from the public service. 
If this extraordinary proposal had been accepted it would ap- 
parently have been open to the ex-Presidents and to the ex-Secretaries 
of State to demand compensation for the pecuniary loss they had 
sustained by their removal from office, if not for “the intellectual and 
moral” damages this removal had entailed. Acting on the same 
principle the inhabitants of the late Republics, including those who 
had fought against us, were to be compensated for all loss occasioned 
by British troops during the military operations for whose needless 
prolongation the authors of this demand were mainly responsible. 
More than this, the whole liabilities of the Republics, “including 
those incurred during the war,” were to be taken over by the 
Imperial Government. <A moratorium of, as it would seem, indefinite 
duration, was to be granted to all burghers who might be legally 
indebted to the former Boer Governments. ‘To crown all, our 
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Government was gravely asked to revoke the Act by which 
the eastern districts of the Transvaal had been ceded to the 
colony of Natal, in return for the grave sacrifices this colony 
had made and the heavy losses she had sustained in consequence of 
her steadfast loyalty to the cause of England, so that these districts 
might be restored to the Transvaal. In other words, we were actually 
bidden to break our plighted faith and to give mortal umbrage to our 
British fellow-countrymen in the most loyal of our South African 
possessions on the plea that, by so doing, we should satisfy the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Transvaal Boers, and possibly render them less 
hostile to British rule. How any man out of Bedlam should have 
ever supposed these demands could be granted or even con- 
sidered by the British Government is a thing well-nigh impossible 
to explain. The only explanation I can offer is that afforded by 
the old story of the boy who, on his return to school, informed his 
comrades that he had all but got a coach and four. When asked 
how this had happened, he replied: “I asked my grandfather to 
give me a coach and four; and if he had said yes I should have got 
both carriage and horses.” Ihave a far too high an opinion of 
Boer shrewdness to suppose that the Generals ever imagined 
they would get all they asked for, but they probably conceived 
that if they made out as heavy a bill as possible, they might 
get something, and that, at the worst, the formal recital of their 
alleged grievances in respect of the terms of peace might enlist 
the sympathies of Pro-Boer partisans not only on the Continent but 
in this country. They also, I deem, fancied that the inevitable 
refusal of our Government to redress the grievances of which they 
made complaint would resuscitate the foreign outcry against 
England. If so their calculation was not devoid of astuteness. 

The determination of Mr. Chamberlain not to receive the Generals 
in any other capacity than that of private personages well acquainted 
with South Africa, who were anxious to lay their views before the 
British Government, has been distorted abroad into a studied insult 
to the Boer nationality. Our refusal to modify the terms of the 
capitulation of Vereeniging has given rise to hysterical accusations that 
we are trampling on a defeated foe ; and all the old stories about the 
“methods of barbarism,” which our troops were charged by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his followers of having employed, have 
been brought back to life by the French and German press. Nobody 
is better aware than the Boer Generals that these stories are baseless 
lies. Yet we look in vain for any protest against these calumnies 
either in their interview at the Colonial Office or in the speeches 
they have made since their return to Holland. Nor has there been the 
slightest acknowledgment on their part of the extraordinary and 
unparalleled generosity with which we have treated our defeated 
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enemy. On the contrary they intimate that they were induced to 
make peace by false representations to the effect that a general 
amnesty would be declared at the King’s Coronation. No evidence 
ot any kind has been adduced to confirm that statement, and it is 
almost incredible that the Boers should imagine the representatives 
of England at the Conference had the power, even if they had the 
will, to commit the Imperial Government to a general amnesty 
at a specified date, without the previous approval of the King and 
his Ministers. It was also alleged as a grave grievance that the Boers 
who had sided with England during the war, and, as National Scouts, 
had rendered valuable assistance to our armies, should have been em- 
ployed in the public service. General Botha went so far as to intimate 
that the fact of a Boer having fought for England ought by rights to 
disqualify him from holding office under English rule. He also 
made a personal protest against the district in which he had resided 
previous to the war being handed over to Natal, and declared that 
neither he nor his Boer neighbours could consent to remain in their 
old homes if they were to become citizens of the Garden Colony. 
He made no secret of the fact that he objected to live in a country 
in which British influence was predominant,‘and that he desired to 
see the territory taken from the Transvaal given back again, because its 
restoration would increase the authority of the Boer element. It is 
not unnatural that the Boers should wish to remain the masters of 
the defunct Republics. But it is umreasonable for them to 
expect that the British Government, after all the sacrifices we 
have made to bring the war to a close, should use the authority 
so hardly earned to replace the Boers in their old position 
of supremacy. Yet, to speak plainly, this is what the Boer 
Generals meant. The idea of a South African Confederation under 
the British flag, in which Boers and British subjects should enjoy 
the same political rights and privileges, does not commend itself to 
their favour. What they desire is some system similar to that estab- 
lished by the Afrikander Bond in the Cape Colony, in virtue of 
which the Boers are to form the dominant element throughout 
British South Africa, with the possible exceptions of Natal and 
Rhodesia. They have intelligence enotigh to perceive that, given a 
fair field and no favour, the Dutch race cannot permanently hold its 
own against the English. Their aim, therefore, is to oppose covertly, if 
they can no longer oppose openly, the Anglification—if I may use the 
word—of South Africa. This aim, however, is not an end in itself, 
but the means to an end. The Boers, as a body, still count upon the 
chapter of accidents. They cling to the belief that, owing to 
European complications, or to the return of the Liberal party to 
office in England, or to the vacillations of British statesmanship, or to 
some unforeseen contingency, the land of the veldt may be restored 
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to those whom they regard as its lawful and God-appointed owners. 
The one thing they really dread is the possibility that under British 
institutions, and under the reign of law and order, their com- 
patriots may get reconciled to the idea of a Federated South Africa, 
and become content to form one united people with their British 
fellow-citizens. 

I can see no reason for complaint or for surprise on our part in the 
fact that the Boers entertain hopes of undoing the work of war. What 
I do complain of, and am surprised at, is the credulity with which the 
British public accepts, or at any rate has hitherto accepted, the 
declarations of the Boer Generals that they have abandoned all idea 
of securing the restoration of the Boer Republics, and are ready to 
become loyal and faithful subjects of the British Crown. The whole 
tenor of their language in Holland shows that our confidence is 
misplaced. It is possible, and to my mind probable, that the mass of 
the Boer farmers may in the course of a few years of just and 
liberal treatment become willing to accept our rule. But for the 
time being they cherish the delusion that the second annexation of 
the Transvaal is likely to prove as transitory as the first. Till this 
delusion is dispelled there can be no durable reconciliation effected 
between the Dutch and the Outlanders ; and the only way in which 
this delusion can be dispelled is by our showing that we shall turn a 
deaf ear to every suggestion for strengthening the line of cleavage 
which even now divides the Dutch and British populations 
of South Africa. On his return from the abortive interview 
in London, General De Wet is reported to have stated at the 
public reception given to the Boer Generals, ‘We are deter- 
mined that our race shall not be obliterated: and in order to 
avert this we ask for funds for our schools, funds for educational 
purposes and funds for the perpetuation of our Zua/.” It is 
obvious from this statement that the Boers,in as far as they are 
represented by their leaders, do not intend to avail themselves of our 
offer to provide State-supported schools for British and Boer children 
alike, even with the proviso that the latter should be educated in writing 
the Dutch language and in speaking the 7aa/, whenever their parents 
should express a wish to this effect. The Generals will be satisfied 
with nothing less than schools of their own, supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. If they can raise the funds required no opposition 
would be, or ought to be, offered to the project. On the other hand no 
assistance, direct or indirect,should be given by the British authorities 
here or in South Africa to a project which must necessarily keep Boer 
children from receiving education in common with British, and must 
inevitably place the instruction of the rising generation of Boers 
absolutely in the hands of the Dutch ministers, the most bitter 
and inveterate opponents of British influence. 
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If the Boers prefer to have their children educated at their own 
expense in schools where the Zaa/ is the only language taught or 
spoken, there is no more to be said. But in this case it should be 
made manifest that a sound knowledge of English, both as written 
and as spoken, is an essential condition for employment in the public 
service. Whenever legislative independence is given to the former 
Boer States as members of a South African Confederation under the 
suzerainty of England, it will manifestly be competent for the 
Federal Legislature to determine the question whether or not the 
{nglish and Dutch languages shall be placed on a footing of 
equality. But so long as these States remain Crown colonies 
English must be their official language. By setting on foot an 
agitation for separate schools, the Boer leaders, civil as well 
as military, are clearly doing their best to postpone the restoration 
of self-government in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 

It is difficult to imagine that this truth is not recognised by men 
of such intelligence as De Wet and Botha and De la Rey. They 
must be aware how very scanty was the response made on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States to their appeals for pecuniary aid, 
even when the outlook of the war seemed-most promising for the 
Boer cause. If the Anglophobes of Germany, France, Austria, 
Russia, and the Netherlands were not prepared to subscribe when 
the fate of Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking was still hanging 
in the balance, it seems certain that our foreign calumniators in the 
Press and in Parliament and in society abroad will not be less 
chary of parting with their money in order to promote the per- 
petuation of the Taa/. It hardly, therefore, admits of doubt that 
the campaign the Boer Generals have been advised by the Kruger 
ring in Holland to undertake on behalf of Boer education in the 
Boer tongue is intended to fulfil some other object than that of 
raising an amount which at the best must be ludicrous in comparison 
with the sums the British Government is prepared to spend of its 
own free will in order to restore the Boers to their homesteads, and 
to mitigate the sufferings occasioned by a war forced upon us against 
our will and needlessly prolonged at our cost and risk. It stands to 
reason that this campaign is undertaken not with the object of raising 
funds for the education of the Boers, but in order to keep alive 
the bitter racial animosities which have hitherto stood in the way 
of any amalgamation of Boers and Britons. 

I repeat again that the Boer Generals may be within their legal 
right in endeavouring to thwart any policy by which the two 
leading sections of the South African white community might 
be kept from settling down in peace and amity. What I object 
to is their attempt to combine expedients for thwarting any 
policy which aims at uniting our people and the Boers under 
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one common rule, with assurances of loyal co-operation in the 
reorganisation of British South Africa. If the Boer Generals 
were sincere in their profession of loyalty to King Edward VII. 
they would not hold one language in England and one in the Nether- 
lands. They would not try to disparage the sacrifices we have made 
and are making to assist their fellow-countrymen. They would not 
endeavour to stirup a fresh outbreak of ill-will against England 
abroad. If they really wished to benefit their fellow-countrymen in 
South Africa they would abandon this most ill-advised campaign. 
If they decline to do so we shall know how to appreciate their lip- 
service at its true value. 

The conduct of the Boer Generals in Europe seems to be in strict 
conformity with the policy of the Afrikander Bond in the Cape 
Colony. The leaders of the Bond are profuse in their declarations of 
loyalty to England; but, asa matter of fact, they do all in their 
power to deprive England of the fruits of her hard-won victories. It 
is the same with the Boer Generals: They assure us that they are 
true friends of England, and yet at the same time they are entering 
on a campaign hostile to British interests and British supremacy in 
South Africa. Only a few weeks have passed since they swore 
allegiance to the King, and signed the Treaty of Peace; and yet 
already they have proposed to virtually undo the Treaty in question, 
and asked us to consent to changes which would re-convert the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony into independent communities 
administered by Boer officials in the interests of Boer ascendency. 
Their intrigues in England have been knocked on the head by the 
good sense of the British public, formulated by the voice of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Baffled in London, the Generals propose to continue their 
intrigues abroad by appealing to Continental prejudices against 
England. Such at least is the opinion of the British colonists in South 
Africa, who, knowing the Boers well, distrust their good faith and judge 
them—not by their words, but by their actions, The opinion may 
be wrong, but it is far more likely to be sound, than the estimate of 
the Boers formed by the crowds who cheered the Boer Generals in 
London. To repeat a saying I have often used before, if two men 
ride on one horse, one of them must ride behind: and after the in- 
terview at the Colonial Office, where the Boer Generals showed their 
hands, it is for England to take care that it is the Briton and not the 
Boer who rides in front. 

This being the bottom fact of the whole Boer-Briton controversy, 
it is not surprising the recent meetings at Downing Street should 
have ended without any satisfactory result, at any rate from a Boer 
point of view. The question how far the Generals can play any 
further part as self-appointed representatives of Boerdom in England 
must depend upon their future attitude. Meanwhile, in all negotia- 
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tions, official, semi-official or private, with the Generals, it would be 
wise to bear in mind that the Boers are singularly astute in the arts of 
higgling the market, while our own countrymen are always bad hands 
at bargaining. The less we deviate from the firm ground that we 
intend the Boer should observe the terms of the Vereeniging capitu- 
lation as strictly as we shall observe it ourselves, the better chance 
we shall have of maintaining in peace the supremacy we have won 
by war. This, as I take it, is the most important lesson taught by 
the Conference at Downing Street. I note with satisfaction that the 
proposal of the Boer Generals to make a tour throughout Europe 
for the nominal purpose of soliciting pecuniary aid for educational 
purposes has been very coldly received even in the countries where 
the Boer cause enlisted popular sympathy. They have been told 
with almost brutal frankness that their presence is not desired, and 
that any attempt to excite public indignation against England will 
lead to their expulsion from the lands they may visit. Better late 
than never, is the only comment’ that need be made. 
Epwarp Dicey. 
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In 1869 I formed the acquaintance of M. Thiers, who was then 
wintering at Cannes with his wife and sister in-law, Mdlle. Dosne. 
We had mutual friends, and notwithstanding disparity of agc—I was 
only just twenty—the famous historian and statesman and the English 
lad, who happened to speak French fluently, soon got on very well 
together. I can see M. Thiers even as I write: a stout little gentle- 
man, with a large, white-haired head, featured not unlike Mr, Punch, 
and moreover blessed, or otherwise, with the squeakiest voice imagin- 
able, notwithstanding which drawback he was, I believe, one of the 
finest orators of modern times. He was usually accompanied by Mme. 
Thiers, who had been very beautiful, and by her sister, Mdlle. Dosne, 
who was exceedingly clever. Both these ladies took the greatest 
care of him. They followed him about with cushions and wraps and 
their chief occupation apparently was to keep their beloved one out of 
draughts and prevent his catching cold. 

I remember many conversations I had with M. Thiers, the topics 
of which were usually literary or political. I had in those days a 
mania for diary-keeping, and M. Thiers’ chats supplied me with some 
admirable “‘ entries”’ which I have carefully preserved. The Second 
{mpire, which was drawing so near to its close, seemed at this 
particular time almost as firmly established as the Pyramids. One 
Sunday afternoon M. Thiers said to me, as we all sat on a seat facing 
the sea, enjoying the glorious view of the Estrelles, ‘The Empire 
will fall sooner than you think.” 

“What will succecd?” I asked. “ A monarchy ? ” 

“ Na, ni,” replied he, “ never—that is impossible. No, a Republic, 
which, so long as it steers clear of the traditions of the great Revolu- 
tion, otherwise Jacobinism, will last a very long time. Jacobinism, 
however, will eventually kill it. It is all nonsense trying to 
establish an anti-religious Government in these days. The attempt 
proved a terrible failure in 1793 and again in 1839 and 1848—it 
was the real cause of the collapse of liberal movements that 
might have led to happy results. If I had my way, instead of 
diminishing religious influences I would place the control of all the 
elementary schools in the hands of the clergy. If you dechristianise 
the masses they will rise up and murder you. There must be some 
higher authority for right-doing than that of M. le Ministre, M. le 
Maire, or M. le Maitre d’Kcole, and I defy anybody to produce any- 

(1) Forryicutty Review, August, 1900: “ A Few French Facts,’’ by Richard Davey. 
Fortnigutty Review, December, 1901: ‘‘ A Few More French Facts,” by Richard 
Davey. 
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thing better than the Ten Commandments with their august authority 
and majestic history. If ever the Republic is again established in 
France, it will have to avoid the pitfall of anti-religion, if it does 
not it will sooner or later come to grief. It was well for England 
when framing her Constitution that she had no popular Voltarian or 
Robespierrean theories to contend with. France is Catholic and will 
remain so. The thing isto keep the priests in their places, and at 
the same time avoid diminishing the best influences of Religion— 
still the greatest moral force in the Nation and in the world.” 

M. Thiers was not pious, but he was certainly not antagonistic to 
religion, although throughout the better part of his life he was an 
avowed Freethinker. He had, however, studied contemporary history 
too closely not to perceive the dangers of interfering with popular 
beliefs and traditions. His sincere admiration for our Constitution 
made him regret that France in 1789 had not been able to follow 
our example and accept a Constitutional Monarchy under the presi- 
dence of her hereditary Royal Family. Little did he imagine, as 
he sat chatting that fine afternoon, about six months before the out- 
break of the Franco-German War, that ina few short years he would 
become President of the Third Republic! - 

This summer, when the ferment over the closing of the schools 
directed by nuns was at its height, I came across a volume of M. 
Thiers’ public acts and utterances, recently published by M. H. de 
Lacomb, and therein discovered that the much-discussed Lois Falloux, 
which had given educational liberty to French people, were really 
suggested by M. Thiers, as far back as 1849-50, when he delivered 
four very remarkable speeches on that subject, which resulted in the 
formation of a Commission for the purpose of discussing this most 
important matter ; his opponents on the Catholic side being M. de 
Montelambert, Mgr. Dupanloup, afterwards Bishop of Orleans, and 
Augustin Cochin, the father of M. Denys Cochin, who is now taking 
such a prominent part in the School Agitation, whilst Cousin and the 
Protestant philosopher Cuvier sat on the same bench as the future 
President. Strange to relate, M. Thiers was so zealous over the 
obligation of religious instruction in the elementary schools that the 
very Catholic Montelambert had to call him to order. 

“T consider,” said Thiers, “ Religion to be so absolute a neces- 
sity for the people, that I would oblige the parish priests to add 
to their other duties those of schoolmaster.” 

Whereupon Mgr. Dupanloup remarked that in the first place this 
would deprive a number of Seculars of the means of gaining an honest 
livelihood as teachers, and in the second it would take the priests 
away from their other duties. 

M. Thiers replied, “ Well, then, let the priests have extra curates. 
I do not believe laymen can teach the poor half as well as the Clergy 
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and the Sisters; besides, they will do it much cheaper than any lay- 
men you can recommend.” 

On this, Montelambert, the author of Les Moines de I Occident, 
one of the greatest works ever written in defence of monasticism, 
rose and said, “I agree with M. Thiers that since the great 
Revolution the masses in this country have been rapidly drifting 
into atheism; yet I hold that there must be absolute liberty in 
matters of education and that parents should be allowed the right 
to educate children either by secular or clerical teachers, as they 
think wisest and best in the interests of their offspring. I cannot admit 
of the least impediment being placed in their way in this matter, and, 
although a Catholic, I must say that I do not agree with M. Thiers’ plan 
of committing the education of the masses exclusively to the clergy.” 

The Communal schools under the Empire and during neurly ten 
years of the present Republic remained almost entirely in the 
hands of the clergy, until about 1881, when M. Jules Ferry in- 
augurated that Anti-Clerical Campaign which has now reached an 
ominous climax. Under his auspices the Communal schools were 
laicised, and I can remember seeing a cart-load of crucifixes being 
trundled down the Rue de 1|’Kchelle and being struck with the 
gruesomeness of the sight. They had been detached from the walls 
of the public schools in the parish of St. Roch and carted away as so 
much rubbish. It all reminded me of what must have been frequently 
seen in the streets of London in 1552, when “the Johns and the 
Marys” were taken out of the churches and burnt. In those remote 
days, England had another form of Christianity ready to substitute 
for the older faith, which, even if it did discard many of its dogmas 
and most of its ceremonies, none the less retained its code of 
perfect ethics. France, on the other hand, has never had anything to 
offer in the place of Catholicism but Atheism, or at the best a vague 
form of Deism; otherwise a stone for a peach. 

Latterly the existing animosity between Church and State in 
France has reached an acute stage—which bodes no good for either. 
It is no longer Catholicism which is in danger of being stamped 
out by means fair or foul, but every other form of Christian worship. 

Let those who doubt this statement turn to a file of the official 
and officious organs of the present Cabinet, the Aurore, Rappel, Petite 
République, Petit Parisien, Lanterne, Cri du Peuple, and even the 
Matin, which, however, to its credit, invariably maintains a fairly 
independent and polite tone, but which, none the less, sides with the 
Government in all its endeavours to overthrow the Church. The Temps, 
to the disgust of its former supporters, has veered round and published 
one or two very sensible articles diametrically opposed to the policy 
of the Cabinet. 

M. Jaurés, for instance, who has played so conspicuous a part in 
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the present Anti-Clerical crusade, and who is a journalist of con- 
siderable influence, after praising, in his organ the Petite République, 
the energy displayed by M. Combes in his recent manceuvres against 
the Clerical schools, adds: “It is sincerely to be hoped that in the 
next Session the Government will refuse every authorisation applied 
for by the congregations, and even repeal such as were granted in 
bygone times, even as far back as the First Empire. Conventualism 
in all its forms must be entirely abolished, and it would not be 
a bad thing if the monks and nuns were driven out of the country. 
The next step must of course be the immediate separation of 
the Churches from the State, but on this condition, that if the 
Catholics venture to criticise the Government, the State shall retain 
the right to instantly close all places of public worship.” 

That popular Radical paper, Za Lanterne, pointed out gleefully 
the other day, that once the State has monopolised the education] 
system of the country, in less than three generations Catholicism 
will be ruined and France have become the foremost free-thinking 
country of the world. 

Another journal expresses itself still more forcibly. “ Yet is it not 
abominable,” exclaims its editor, “‘ that weak-minded parents should 
be allowed to continue to train their children to believe in that most 
monstrous of superstitions—Christianity. Science has turned the 
Old Man with the long beard and His consort, the Virgin Mary, and 
his Son Jesus, out of their kingdom, and relegated them where they 
belong, in the company of Jupiter and Venus, Adonis and Apollo, 
and other mythological personages, to the imaginary heavens and 
Olympuses of the ignorant. The children of modern and progressive 
France must be otherwise educated. They must be taught the 
principles of the ‘Droits de homme,’ and the Catechism of the 
Republic must take the place of the Catechism of the priests.” 

The more ponderous Rappe/ assures its readers that it is high 
time young children should be told that Science has exploded the 
ancient theories concerning the existence of a personal Deity and that 
historical research has relegated the legends surrounding the life of 
Jesus to the realms of fancy. I could translate thousands of similar 
articles and paragraphs, but I think these specimens will suffice for 
the purpose. I may, however, add that all the congratulatory 
addresses published in the official organs by many municipal bodies, 
and by all the Masonic lodges throughout the country and forwarded 
to M. Combes are couched in the same spirit. They exact, more- 
over, the immediate separation of the Church from the State, the 
suppression of the Religious Orders, the abrogation of the Budget 
of Public Worship, the recall of the French Ambassador at the 
Vatican and the expulsion of the Nuncio, the monopoly of every 
kind and class of education by the State, and, finally, not a few 
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of them go so far as to suggest that the cathedrals and churches 
ought to be taken over by the State and converted into museums aud 
public halls. 

None the less M. Combes sent his sincerest thanks to most of the 
writers, and thereby, as the Opposition papers remark, compromised 
himself not a little, but very much, by endorsing measures which no 
statesman deserving the name would venture to carry out, unless, indeed, 
he wished to see the country convulsed by a disastrous revolution. 

That the attitude of the present Cabinet is hostile to Christianity is 
not to be questioned. Several of its members, of whom eight 
are affiliated to a so-called Masonic fraternity (with which our 
own Freemasonry has nothing in common), openly declare their 
intention not only to diminish the influences of religion, but to com- 
pletely dechristianise the population as speedily as possible. The 
task these worthy people have set themselves, however, is by no means 
an easy one, for a good two-thirds of the French people, and this the 
more respectable, law-abiding, and wealthy, obstinately refuse to 
admit that a parody of the methods of Nero or Diocletian is either 
expedient or possible at the dawn of the twentieth century. None 
the less, I will point out a few facts which clearly prove the bias of 
the gentlemen who are now installed at the Palais Bourbon, thanks 
to that mitigated blessing, Universal Suffrage. In former times, for 
instance, divine service was said in the presence of the troops every 
Sunday and holiday. This imposing and impressive acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of the God of Battles has long since been done 
away with, and a soldier under arms in the French army may not 
even enter a church to assist at a military wedding or funeral. The 
troops on these occasions remain massed outside until Mass is over. 
The navy, however, until the coming into office of _M. de Lanessan, 
the late Minister of Marine, retained all its ancient religious customs 
and ceremonies. That gentleman, to the disgust of the sailors, 
mostly Bretons and ardent Catholics, not only abrogated the curious 
commemoration of the Redemption observed on Good Friday, on 
board every French man-of-war, but by a bold stroke abolished the 
navy chaplains, Mass, and all; so that by this time the French navy 
is about as pagan an institution as the Chinese—a state of affairs 
much deplored by almost every admiral, officer, and man in the 
service. In like manner the obligation to hear Mass has been 
withdrawn from the Lycées, military and naval colleges, hos- 
pitals, charitable institutions, and even in the prisons. The time- 
honoured and picturesque Messe Rouge, annually celebrated in the 
Ste. Chapelle at the opening of the Sessions, has been done away 
with, not at the request of the judges and lawyers, but by the 
sweet will of the Socialist and Radical majority. These so-called 
anti-clerical vagaries occasionally give rise to some very amusing 
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incidents. Quite recently the present Minister of Marine, M. 
Camille Pelletan, a gentleman whose zeal sometimes exceeds his 
discretion, was called upon to organise the usual semi-state func- 
tion of christening the newly-Jaunched ironclad La République. 
He refused to sanction so “ antiquated and ridiculous a ceremony, 
one only calculated to foster superstition among the sailors.’ The 
said sailors, fairly pious, like most seafarers, did not see things 
in that light, and threatened to mutiny; whereupon M. Combes 
was appealed to, and he forthwith ordered M. Pelletan to 
send for the Curé, and get the vessel blessed by both book and 
eandle-light at once. The Minister of Marine, however, was not to 
be coerced, and a rather smart correspondence ensued, the result of 
which was that M. Pelletan had, in the end, to cede, but he took 
good care to deprive the function of all its usual pomp and circum- 
stance. The men were not allowed to be present, and the ceremony 
took place literally in formd pauperis. As usual in cases of compro- 
mise, nobody was satisfied, the officers were furious, and the Radical 
press abused M. Pelletan for yielding to M. Combes, and allowing a 
‘silly piece of obsolete superstition ” to be celebrated at all. 

Not wholly unconnected with this inopportune recrudescence of 
anti-Catholicism is the recall of M. de Montebello from his post at 
St. Petersburg, and of M. de Noailes from Berlin. These gentle- 
men, notwithstanding their aristocratic names and titles, have, without 
question, served the interests of their country admirably at the 
Courts to which they have long been accredited. Unluckily both 
Ambassadors are staunch Catholics, and have allowed their feelings 


in the matter of M. Combes’ treatment of the nuns to get the better 


of their diplomatic reserve, and the Marquise de Montebello, who is 
very popular at St. Petersburg, has been exceedingly annoyed at the 
expulsion of some half-dozen sisters from an orphanage which she 
maintains at her own expense. Other and even more trivial incidents 
have arisen in connection with the recall of these Ambassadors, not 
the least amusing of which is the unintentional offence given to the 
wives of the Ministers assembled at Compiegne on the occasion of 
the Tzar’s visit, who were not invited to attend the christening of 
M. de Montebello’s infant grandson, who had the honour of having 
Nicholas II. by way of godfather. But the real motive of his 
removal from his position at the Russian Court is the suspicion 
that the violent attacks in the Russian papers against the policy 
of M. Combes in Church matters reflected the opinions of the 
Ambassador, and that M. de Montebello made no attempt to modify 
their hostility with regard to measures universally condemned, 
as well may be imagined, by the press of a deeply religious and 
orthodox nation. It remains to be seen how the Little Father will 
receive the gentleman who is to replace M. de Montebello, who is a 
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very able financier, but who belongs to a race and religion not 
particularly in favour at St. Petersburg. M. Bompard will prob- 
ably find his sojourn at the Court of the Tzar rather up-hill work. 

Yet another significant incident occurred recently at one of 
the leading provincial hospitals, where a systematic search was 
made in all the wards for prayer- books, crucifixes, bibles and rosaries, 
which were at once confiscated. The wards which had hitherto been 
known by the names of saints, such as St. Mary, St. Jol n, etc., were 
forthwith renamed after leading free-thinkers, Voltaire, Renan, 
Condorcet, etc.! I could fill a volume with instances of this sort, 
most of them equally petty and childish, but none the less effective, 
for the purpose for which they are intended. If this systematic 
lessening of religious influence resulted in a corresponding improve- 
ment in the general tone of public and private morality, there would 
be less to say against it, but the contrary is the case. At no 
period have crimes of violence, murder, rapine, suicide, and 
general dishonesty been so prevalent asin France at present. It is 
noteworthy, too, in this connection, that out of a hundred boys 
and girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen, convicted and 
condemned for various crimes and misdemeanours in Paris alone, 
eighty-nine received their education in schools from which religion 
has been banished, and only two in the clerical schools. The 
percentage in favour of clerical elementary education in the case of 
youthful offenders between sixteen and twenty-one was eighty-two per 
cent. M. Anatole Le Roy Beaulieu, ina recent article, clearly proved by 
statistical evidence that Brittany, the one province in which religion 
predominates, is not only the freest from crime but that its popula- 
tion is an increasing one, large families being the rule, whereas 
elsewhere in France, Malthusian theories are put into practice with 
rather unfortunate consequences. Picardy and Normandy, which 
are also fairly religious, come next to Brittany in point of general 
morality and population. Of the southern provinces, the Basques, 
still intensely Catholic, is the freest from crime. These facts are 
convincing evidence, I think, that President Thiers was quite 
right when he said: “ The legislator who tries to make a religion of 
atheism is a madman who eventually must ruin the country he 
misleads by his fanaticism.” 

The dechristianising process that agitates France has its reflex in 
her colonies, especially i in electioncering times, when agitators from 
Paris are sent out to whip up voters for Radical and Socialist repre- 
sentatives, whose views are in harmony with those of the majority. 
Unfortunately, in such places as La Martinique, for instance, the 
coloured population has not as yet attained an intellectual standard 
compatible with the advanced opinions of the philosophers who rule 
the roost at home. I remember Martinique as it was a good many 
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years ago, and being struck by the delightful dolce fw’ niente exis- 
tence of its old-fashioned inhabitants in those not remote days, still 
very good Catholics, for whom, however, the outward, rather than the 
inward, graces of the Church, were most attractive. Things have 
changed since then, and the imported Socialistic agitator has been 
only too busy with the cheerful and faithful Sambos and Maries of 
that once “fair Isle of June.” A few weeks before the recent 
appalling catastrophe a Socialistic demonstration took place, the 
weird nature of which adds additional horror to the on-coming 
apocalyptic catastrophe of fiery streams of scalding lava and torrents 
of boiling water, that have since devastated the unfortunate island 
and its capital. It appears that, excited by the factious eloquence 
of several imported agitators, a number of coloured Socialists 
selected Good Friday afternoon for a sacrilegious procession, in parody 
of the Passion. They crucified a living pig, crowned its wretched 
head with thorns, pierced its side, and, yelling and dancing like fiends, 
carried it through the streets. 

At about the same time another procession of fanatics, lashed to 
fury by the incitement of two or three other white agitators, ascended 
Pelée, uprooted a great Crucifix that has stood there for many years, 
aud, amid obscene rites and blasphemous songs, cast the sacred Figure 
into the crater, their leader yelling as it sank out of sight—‘ Go 
where Thou deservest to go, into Thine own hell.” I give this story 
in the words of a distinguished French officer, Colonel La Pellouse, 
who witnessed the scene, and I may add that he is corroborated by 
several American correspondents. The awful sequel to so hideous 
an outrage—a coincidence no doubt—lends additional horror to an 
orgy which, I hold, could never have taken place in a colony whose 
home administration entertains a proper respect for religion and its 
observances. The more respectable part of the population, to its 
credit, was so exasperated by this abominable performance, that it was 
with difficulty the people were restrained from lynching the organisers 
of so damnable a travesty of the most tremendous of all tragedies.’ 

It is exceedingly difficult for the average, and even travelled, 
Englishman to believe that any serious Government can imagine 
it can become either generally popular or permanent by means 
of an organised plan of dechristianisation—and is quite excusable 
if he jumps to the conclusion that the complaints of the Catholics 
and their friends, and their resistance to the decrees of M. Combes, 
are only a display of anti-clerical antipathy to a democratic form of 
government. In reality this sudden storm of reprobation is due to 
other causes, not the least of which is the alarm shared by 
Protestants and Jews, as well as Catholics, at the rapid spread of 


(1) M. dela Pellouse published « very curious and detailed account of this horrible 
sacrilege in the Gaudois a few weeks ago. 
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irreligion all over the country, notably amongst the lower orders, 
who most need its controlling influence. 

As a matter of fact clericalism and anti-clericalism have long 
since ceased to exist. The reaction which took place after 1870, and 
the uncertainty as to whether the Republican réyime was likely to 
last or not, did undoubtedly encourage a number of prelates, who 
were rather courtiers than apostles, to intrigue for a restoration of 
the House of France then represented by a Prince of a very different 
calibre to the gentleman who now bears the historic and royal title 
of Duke of Orleans. But since those days a new generation of clergy- 
men has arisen, who would, if left alone, be more inclined to support 
the Republic than otherwise. The Pope has advised them so to do— 
but even their humblest overtures have been met only half-way by the 
Government, and then usually with the courtesy of the proverbial 
hedgehog. None the less the Catholics have to thank themselves for 
much of the evil that has befallen them. Their lack of energy and 
of union has been at the bottom of half their troubles. Possibly, if 
at the beginning they had rallied round the Republic, by this time 
they might have modified the tone of its Executive and formed 
more compact and useful Centre and Right parties in both Houses. 
True, that universal suffrage presents great difficulties to the reali- 
sation of such a consummation, its present tendency being so strongly 
Socialistic, but a little judicious management and, above all, energy, 
might easily have disturbed the order and effect of its voting. After 
all, the Conservatives in France, as elsewhere, are wealthy, and money 
goes a long way with the man in the street, who votes for social 
advantages he knows, in his heart, he is never likely to enjoy ; 
although the agitator assures him, melodramatically, that they “ are 
his—his!” The bishops and clergy have been also extremely 
apathetic, but I fear that so long as they are the servants of the 
State they cannot do otherwise than remain passive in the hands of 
their paymasters. Already scores of them are deprived of the pittance 
they live upon for the shocking crime of expressing their opinions 
too freely about the deeds and misdeeds of M. Combes. Among the 
early Christian and sixteenth-century reformers, the number of 
martyrs was limited, and although the Government cannot send its 
sacerdotal opponents to the block or the stake, it can starve them— 
and even God-fearing men object to be subjected to a réyime which 
proved fatal to Ugolino and his sons. For my part, however, I think 
a firm and well-organised resistance, irrespective of creed and politics, 
is much m re likely to bring the Government to terms, than the pro- 
posed refusal to pay taxes. Unless, indeed, the recalcitrant tax- 
payers follow the example of the Marquis de Castellane, who, when 
recently visited by the tax-collector and his minions, resolutely re- 
fused to accede to his demands, but at the same time invited him 
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and his colleagues to share a bottle of his best champagne—with 
amusing and frolicsome results. 

France is certainly not ripe, for instance, for so radical a reform 
as the separation of the Church from the State. At no period of 
history have the French people paid the ministers of religion their 
salaries direct, but invariably through the State, and it will take a 
long time and a very different frame of mind to the existing to 
make, especially, the peasantry, understand and practise the 
self-sacrifice which will be needed to support so complicated an 
ecclesiastical system as the Roman Catholic, if the Church should 
ever be divorced from the State. Thousands, nay tens of thou- 
sands of priests, who now manage to subsist on the meagre salaries 
doled out to them by the State—between £20 and £40 per 
annum—would in a few months be reduced to starvation, and the 
vathedrals and churches would certainly be claimed by a clamorous, 
greedy and thoughtless party, as State property—which, in point of 
fact, they already are, being considered in the light of national monu- 
ments—desecrated and turned to profane uses under the plea that the 
Catholics, if they want places of worship, must provide them by 
building new ones. This measure, which, by the way, is already con- 
templated by the Radicals, if carried out, will inevitably convulse 
society and bring about much the same disorder that distinguished 
the Revolution of 1793. An equitable solution of this question on 
a liberal and generous basis is not to be hoped from those now in 
power, who will never allow their mighty rival to enjoy, without a 
terrible struggle, the benefits she would derive from the dissolution 
of so long and uncongeniala partnership. No doubt, in the end, the 
Church would gain in popularity by the enlarging and modernising 
of her sphere of action, which at present is hampered by the inter- 
ference and jealousy of a State to which she is fettered, and whose 
present policy is diametrically opposed to her interests. The arch- 
bishops and bishops, by ceasing to be the servants of the Government 
and subject to the exigencies and intrigues of its political life, 
would have more time and, above all, greater freedom to devote to 
spiritual matters, and would soon lift the Church to a position of 
genuine influence and popularity. As matters stand, such men of 
independent action as Cardinal Moran, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Treland, and the late Cardinal Manning, could not exist in France, 
the Government, jealous of their popularity, would svon interfere 
with and cripple their work. The time, however, will come, and 
perhaps sooner than the most sanguine imagine, when Church and 
State will sever their ill-assorted connection. 

There is, however, yet another aspect of this question which 
deserves closer attention than the actual Government seems inclined 
to bestow upon it. The radical change which the repeal of the Con- 
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cordate will necessitate in the relationship now existing between the 
Vatican and Paris, must assuredly have very far-reaching con- 
sequences. France has, it is true, ceased to be the leading Catholic 
Power of Europe—but none the less is she bound to the Papacy by 
a traditional alliance which has lasted almost uninterruptedly since the 
days of Pepin. Napoleon III., when he connived at the abolition of 
the Temporal Power of the Pope, did France no good service, how- 
ever much he may have benefited Italy, and the strained relations 
which have existed between Leo XIII. and the Republic have 
already produced an unpleasant effect upon the once towering 
position occupied by France in the East. An incident happened 
last spring at the Holy Sepulchre of a sort that thirty years ago 
would have brought about a European war. I allude to the dispute 
between Franciscan and Greek monks which was allowed by the 
Pope to be settled by Germany and even Italy, without the time- 
honoured intervention of France, the hitherto acknowledged pro- 
tectoress of Catholic interests in the Orient. It has required all the 
diplomatic shrewdness of M. Delcassé to minimise the impor- 
tance of this untoward event, which means that Catholic missionaries 
can now obtain their passports from their respective ambassadors and 
consuls, without any further necessity for applying for them at the 
Quai D’Orsay. Then, again, might not a complete rupture between 
France and Rome lead to disastrous consequences in the event of a 
European war in which Italy might join with the enemy? The 
Papacy is still a power to count with, and as the French people have 
no intention of going to bed one night good Papists to wake up the 
next morning howling Socialists, the Government of the Republic 
would do well to ponder over the intricate character of this side of 
the question, of the relations between State and Church, before 
allowing herself to be rushed by heedless politicians into what might 
be a lasting and irreparable misfortune. 

In the meanwhile the State, taking a leaf out of the book of the 
great, and ought it not to be, inimitable (?) Revolution, is fast 
becoming a religion unto itself, whose infallible priests are its 
ministers and whose acolytes are their innumerable subordinates and 
employees—numbering, so it is reported—some 500,000 red-tape men 
who live by the Government. This, however, is only repeating what 
Robespierre endeavoured to realise with such disastrous consequences 
in 1794, when the State was converted into a Deity and he consti- 
tuted himself ifs High Priest. Possibly, at the time, the theatrical 
glamour and parade of the extraordinary Féte de |’EKtre Supréme 
may have impressed the mob, but when we study it through the vista 
of a hundred and odd years, it appears only to have been a tawdry 
histrionic display and its protagonist an indifferent actor, not to say 
a preposterous poseur. 
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The French Government seems never able quite to forget the 
picturesque past, to boldly face the prosaic present. M. Combes, 
haunted by reminiscences of the Spanish Inquisition and the Vene- 
tian Council of Ten, has recently issued a Draconian circular 
addressed to every Prefect throughout the length and breadth of the 
laud. These functionaries are to keep a watchful eye on their sub- 
ordinates the Mayors, who in turn must not neglect to spy upon the 
postmen and the telegraph girls, and report at headquarters who 
hears Mass, sends his offspring to the clerical schools, or dares 
even in the privacy of his bedroom to criticise the acts of the 
Republic. True, such awful misdemeanours, although they cannot as 
yet be punished by an aufo-da-fé, can none the less be made very 
uncomfortable to their perpetrators, who may, by a fiat of M. Combes, 
be deprived of their salaries and situations. M. Combes’ circular 
reads exactly like one of the effusions of Dr. London, issued over 
four hundred years ago with the object of convicting Cranmer of 
heresy and instituting a sort of inquisition over the parsons and laity 
in the Archdiocese of Canterbury to discover whoventured to Mass and 
who stayed away, and who to procession went and who ate meat 0’ 
Fridays. M. Combes’ “ communiqué ” is really quite as obsolete and 
out of touch with modern ideas of individual freedom. The Premier’s 
virulent, not to say crude, methods of carrying the law against the 
Associations into effect, has served a purpose diametrically opposed 
to the one he originally intended. His frankness, so to speak, has 
given him away to his opponents, and they have not been behind- 
hand in taking advantage of his errors of judgment. Six months 
ago no one troubled about the nuns and their doings. They went 
their gentle ways unmolested and unnoticed, taught pauper urchins 
their letters and the Lord’s Prayer—their chief crime, believe me— 
nursed the sick, and watched by the dying poorest of the poor. The 
injustice of the measures, sprung upon them almost without warn- 
ing; their patience and unmerited privations and sufferings, for many 
of them have been reduced to the point of starvation and several 
have died of grief and trouble, has roused a feeling of far-reaching 
indignation from one end of the civilised world to the other. It has 
probably alienated Brittany, one of the most important and indus- 
trious provinces of France, from the Republic, if not for ever, at 
least for a long time to come, and it has awakened throughout the 
whole country a sense of unrest that may assume formidable propor- 
tions before many months are over. Law-abiding and respectable 
people are getting seriously alarmed at the frequent apparition of the 
red flag in the streets, and are beginning to prepare, and very 
seriously too, to defend their liberties and rights against the insatiable 
pretentions of an unreasoning and unreasonable minority. 
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In consequence of the serious nature of the events which have 
transpired during the last few months, an organisation of laymen 
has been started, entitled “ La ligue del’enseignment.” Its object is 
to protest against the recent violation of the law of educational 
freedom, as illustrated in the matter of the peremptory closing of the 
schools presided over by the Sisters. It is no sectarian affair got 
up by a handful of hot-headed Catholics, and composed exclusively 
of members of that community, but a powerful and sensible protest 
ugainst a most dangerous abuse of power. Among its committee 
and adherents are men of note belonging to widely-differing creeds 
and various political parties and opinions. Its circular contains the fol- 
lowing remarkable paragraph :—‘‘ Since the four great liberties, freedom 
of thought, of speech, of association and education are united and in- 
dissoluble, they are all equally affected by an attempt to suppress any 
one of them. The Government, in a very underhand manner, is 
endeavouring to undermine freedom of education, and already 
threatens to suppress the Sister liberties; if we do not make an 
energetic effort to arrest the progress of such ill-disguised, but none 
the less pernicious, encroachments upon our legitimate rights, we 
shall soon be deprived of them and find ourselves tyrannized over by 
an oligarcl.y, instead of being ruled by a free and independent 
government.” Another clause condemns the pernicious system of 
petty persecution, whereby such humble functionaries as postmen and 
other minor employees are spied upon and dismissed if they enter 
a church or send their children to Mass, or to the Catholic schools. 

The committee includes amongst its members such well-known 
men as MM. George Berger, F. Brunetiére, Cailletet of the Academy, 
Denys Cochin, Anatole le Roy Beaulieu, Georges Pigot, Edmund 
Russe, and de Witt Guizot, who, by the way, is the grandson of 
M. Guizot, the famous statesman and historian, and, of course, a 
Protestant. To these names may be added those of hundreds of 
other adherents, the most significant being those of M. Voillet, M. 
Gabriel Mono, the head of the Protestant Church of France, and 
Michael Bréal, the distinguished Jewish scientist. Many other well- 
known Protestants and Jews have also espoused the cause of the 
Sisters, and through them the great principle of the right of parents 
to educate their children in their own religion, and by whom and 
where they chose, providing always that the teachers are officially 
qualified and the examinations are on the same lines as those of the 
State schools. But the gentlemen who now hold the reins in France 
seem to have the same trite views as to freedom that were so 
deliciously put forward in a telegram sent, many years ago, to the 
European capitals by an officious Agency on the occasion of a Spanish 
revolutionary movement of some importance: “ Freedom of worship 
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is promulgated, the Convents are suppressed and the Churches 
closed.” 

There can be very little doubt that when the House does meet again 
in a few weeks’ time the atmosphere, whatever it may be outside, 
will be more than tropical within. The Radicals and Socialists will 
not be satisfied with the mere closing of the Catholic schools, but 
will demand nothing short of the complete suppression of the re- 
maining religious houses throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. They will insist upon the whole of their programme, 
including the separation of the Church from the State, being rushed 
through both Houses in what Mrs. Gamp would have termed u 
“ jiffy.”” The Nationalists, Moderates, and Catholics leagued together 
will clamour for the repeal of the recent law passed against the 
Religious Associations, and for the immediate reopening of the 
closed schools. The belligerents will raise such a dust, that if 
M. Combes, between them all, escapes with a whole skin—meta- 
phorically speaking, of course—he will have every reason to believe 
that the age of miracles is not passed. 

In an article which was published in this Review last year, I 
remarked that in Catholic countries where religious Orders are apt 
to multiply with extraordinary rapidity, a certain degree of State 
control is justifiable, and at first I was inclined to believe that M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s law respecting the regulation of Religious As- 
sociation was an honest endeavour to meet a want; but the moment 
I saw it was preceded by a series of articles in the Radical papers, 
in which a proposal was made that the wealth of the congregations, 
set down at an enormous and exaggerated figure, ought to be confis- 
cated and applied to increase the Old Age Pension Fund, I saw 
through the manceuvre, and felt certain that the Government was 
aware that it would not receive more than a few hundreds from the 
proceeds of wholesale secularisation. 1 was confident that the 
proposed laws were simply intended to gratify the anti-clericalism 
of the Socialist and Radical supporters of the Government. I was 
quite right ; all the pecuniary benefit the Government has derived, 
for instance, from the expulsion of the Jesuits has been, it seems, the 
proceeds of the sale of three thousand odd volumes which the fathers 
left behind them in their house in the Rue de Madrid, which realised 
the enormous sum of 110fr. 75c.! Forewarned, the worthy fathers 
had taken due precautions to save their property. Their houses 
and colleges were rented from private individuals—they are now 
in the hands of secular priests and lay professors, who carry on 
education on the old principles, and are legally protected, and so far 
safe from any official interference. As to the Benedictines of 
Solesmes, I hear their capital is safely invested in England, and the 
fine old Abbey which they inhabited was only leased to them by its 
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owner, one of their friends. Their departure has not enriched the 
Budget by a single sou, but it has nearly ruined the neighbourhood, 
for they employed a very large number of workmen in the various 
industries in which they were engaged. These poor people have 
necessarily been thrown out of employment. Even the innkeepers in 
the little village complain that the usual throng of tourists and 
pilgrims passes no longer their way, and that they might as well 
put up their shutters. As to the wealthy Carthusians at the Grand 
Chartreuse, of liquor fame, the Government has so far induced them 
to remain: but from time to time the neighbourhood is alarmed by 
sinister rumours of their intention to cross the frontier and settle in 
Switzerland, where their splendid library and other valuables have 
already been bestowed in safety. I remarked at the time that the 
only people who would gain by these vexatory measures would be 
the lawyers, and effectively I find by the Paris papers that one of 
the most remarkable results of the application of the Associations 
Law and the closing of the schools has been that there are at present 
over one thousand five hundred lawsuits and appeals directly or in- 
directly connected with it; either in process or pending. To the 
lawyers M. Combes has indeed been a Providence. 

The Premier, in his eagerness to display his zeal and to close the 
schools as fast as possible, the better to impress his friends of his sturdy 
resoluteness to carry out their views and to drive the monks, the nuns 
and their crucifixes and antiquated symbols out of the school-rooms, 
made the fatal error of forgetting that monks and nuns, brothers and 
sisters, even in modern France, still enjoy legal protection like other 
citizens. Before retiring from office M. Waldeck-Rousseau had 
solemnly declared tothe Superiors and Superioresses of those religious 
houses which were already authorised that there was no need for 
them to apply for special permits for their branch establishments. 
Last May, M. Combes opened his campaign by expelling the Sisters 
from one hundred and eighty-two non-authorised schools, and in a 
measure he was quite right in sodoing. The lay proprietors of these 
schools and the sisters who taught in them, although they had received 
their diplomas from the State granting them the right of teaching, 
were neither authorised in past times, nor had they even taken the 
trouble to apply for authorisation at the present. They were there- 
fore, I think I am justified in saying, entirely in the wrong and M. 
Combes in the right. It was otherwise with the 3,600 schools sup- 
pressed six weeks later, in accordance with M. Combes’ notorious 
circular. Their mother-houses were formally authorised, and they 
relied upon the assurance of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and consequently 
when they suddenly received intimation that they had to close just 
as they were preparing for their annual prize-distribution entertain- 
ments previous to the holidays, they were at their wits’ ends to know 
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what todo. Some of them had not even material time to con.muni- 
cate with their Mother Superioress or to receive her instructions ere 
they found their schools and their convents surrounded by an excited, 
but friendly mob, which in most cases accompanied them to the station 
shouting enthusiastically, “* Vivent les sceurs’’ and “‘ A bas Combes ! ” 
Mdme. la Baronne de Reille, who headed the manifestation of 
French ladies on Sunday, the 26th July, in an open letter addressed 
to Mdme. Loubet, calls attention to the fact that the expulsion of the 
Sisters from the poor schools is a crying injustice to the people. 
“ We who are rich,” says she, “can afford to have our children 
educated in accordance with our views; even if the worst comes to the 
worst and the great convents, Sacré Coeur, the Oiseaux, the Assump- 
tion, the Visitation, etc., ete., in which the daugliters of the aristocracy 
and upper middle classes receive a Christian education, are eventually 
closed, we can still afford to send our children abroad where they can 
receive their education in accordance with our faith and principles. It 
is otherwise with the poor; they have not the material time to attend 
to the moral and religious training of their children, therefore this 
cruel law weighs most heavily upon them.” 

Mdme. de Reille, who, by the way, is a grand-daughter of Marshal 
Soult who represented France at Queen Victoria’s coronation, is 
perfectly right; the religious houses where the daughters of the 
upper and middle classes are educated have not been molested, and 
probably never will be. The Government is well aware that any 
attempt to close these establishments would be resented by means 
which the poor have not at their command. I may here observe that 
Iam assured the colleges kept by the Jesuits and other Religious 
Orders and by the nuns who have gone into voluntary exile in England 
and elsewhere on the frontiers of France, are at the present time so 
overcrowded with French pupils of both sexes that literally hundreds 
of children have been turned away for want of accommodation. ‘The 
fact of the matter is French people are still sufficiently Catholic not 
to submit to a systematic de-christianisation without making some 
effort at rebellion to save themselves and their children from the havoc 
of a low form of materialism. 

Meanwhile, thanks to all this unfortunate business, the country has 
been divided into two different factions, each hating, abusing and 
belittling the other, the Cabinet, and even the President, and thereby 
that proper respect for authority, without which no nation can retain 
its position, is entirely lost sight of, with results most detrimental 
to the more serious and material interests of the country. In the 
midst of all the hubbub over the expulsion of the nuns, even the 
wonderful Humberts are forgotten and left, like Satan of old, walking 
up and down and to and fro the earth, and none so bold or cunning 
as to stop their jaunt. 
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It is not for me to dwell at length on the unfortunate and far- 
reaching incident in which the name of a distinguished officer, M. de 
St. Remy, has been banded about amidst unnecessary execrations on 
the Radical side and equally extravagant praise on the Catholic. 
Matters concerning the honour of the army of a friendly country are 
of too delicate a nature to be alluded to, save with the utmost 
courtesy and consideration. Still, there is no question whatever that 
even this unfortunate matter proves how formidable is the irritation that 
exists between the military and civil authorities, and in consequence of 
the attitude which the latter have assumed with regard to the Church. 
Then again, if we may believe such writers as M. Anatole Le Roy 
Beaulieu, the financial outlook is by no means satisfactory. There is, 
its appears, a deficit of nearly 200,000,000 francs, which the expulsion 
of the nuns from nearly three thousand schools and the immediate 
necessity of providing accommodation for their disbanded pupils, some 
hundred and fifty thousand in number, will certainly not diminish. 
But this financial question, however interesting, is quite beyond the 
scope of the present article, and doubtless the resourcefulness of a 
thrifty and very able people will soon find a way out of its present 
monetary difficulties. The point which does interest us, because it is 
one which, in due time, must undoubtedly affect us, is the experiment 
now being made by a neighbouring nation to govern without the 
assistance of the greatest of all the moral forees—Religion. It will, 
indeed, be deeply interesting to watch the progress of so daring a 
venture, one which will afford a curious object-lesson for those enter- 
prising Governments who might, in these days of general scepticism, 
feel inclined to embark on a like experiment. Who lives will see 
the result. In politics, however, as in all other things human, the 
laws of action and reaction are ever in motion, and possibly before 
another year is out, events will happen which may induce the 
leaders of the Third Republic to remember the fate of the First. 

In conclusion, I may aptly recall the remarks M. Thiers made over 
thirty years ago: ‘So long asa Republic governs with moderation 
and justice, respects and protects every liberty, whilst repressing 
every license, it stands, in this age of progress, a great chance of 
permanently establishing itself and of defeating its opponents, 
because it will have the support of the affection and veneration 
of its subjects.” If, on the other hand, it persistently declares 
itself Antitheistic, and advocates eccentric doctrines and ill-digested 
theories it is bound, sooner or later, to dissolve in blood and misery. 

ticHARD Davey. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE BRUGES EXHIBITION. 


Ir is much too early, as yet, to estimate, even roughly, the advance 
in the study of Netherlandish art of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, that has been made as a consequence of the unique 
exhibition which has been open to the public in the ancient city of 
Bruges between the 15th June and the 20th September of the 
present year. Almost every student and connoisseur in Europe, and 
certainly every specialist who has in any degree identified himself 
with the study of the art of the Netherlands, has devoted many 
busy, happy days to the close investigation of the wonderful works 
here for a few short months brought together, and above all to the 
fruitful comparison and contrast of these with each other. Ardent 
worshippers, earnest students, learned archeologists and noted artists, 
whether of German, Flemish, Dutch, British, or French nationality, 
will all have their say on a subject which is of paramount interest 
and importance in the history, and especially the technical history, 
of art. Yet the exhibition must have-had a higher interest still 
for those who are attracted by marvellous beauty and probity of 
rendering when it is placed at the service of the most profound and 
passionate sensibility, of the most penetrating power to grasp, and 
with fraternal appeal and sympathy to reproduce, the great leading 
facts, and at the same time, the subtlest emotions of human nature. 

The Flemings, or rather, to use the more inclusive designation, the 
Netherlanders, were the first to look the individual man straight in the 
eyes, and to portray him with unflinching courage, yet with reverential 
awe, as God’s creature; abating no wrinkle, no sign of usure of 
time or sorrow, no meanness or grotesqueness of aspect; accepting 
and recording all this without question and without any attempt’ to 
evolve the loftiness of the type out of the complexity of the 
individual ; yet transfiguring the literal truth thus adhered to in the 
rendering of the human envelope with the steady fire of the spirit that 
has power to turn the common clay into the precious substance, through 
whose walls, purified and transparent, may shine forth the eternal 
element of man. Grander and more heroic realists were no doubt 
to be found among the contemporary Italians, among the Florentines, 
the Venetians, the Paduans, the Ferrarese. If we compare the 
realism of these Italian Quattrocentists with that of the old Nether- 
landers, we shall note an essential difference. In the realism of a 
Donatello, an Andrea del Castagno, a Pollajuolo, a Verrocchio, a 
Mantegna, a Tura, there is a largeness, a grandeur, a fierezza, almost 
a fierceness, that lifts it even without material concession of 
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essential fact, half-way towards the ideal. A realist of yet another 
type is Giovanni Bellini, who without losing foothold of his mother 
earth, while keeping in close and loving embrace the humanity of his 
own time and his own city, evolves from it his own conception of the 
godlike and the extra human—that divine suavity, that lofty self-con- 
centration which enwrap his human beings, even the most human, in 
an atmosphere of their own. As compared with a Giorgione, a Titian, 
a Raphael, a Michelangelo, a Correggio, these great Quattrocentists, 
just now enumerated, may appear—indeed they are—unmitigated 
realists. As compared with a Jan van Eyck, a “ Master of Flemalle,” 
a Bouts,a Memline, a Hugo van der Goes, they are half-idealists, 
or rather, what I have called them, heroic realists; for they magnify 
and intensify facial characteristics, typical character, gesture, passion, 
significance. The great Netherlanders of the fifteenth century, in 
their unquestioning acceptance, in their intimate comprehension and 
naive worship of humanity, just as it is in the individual, are the 
precursors of the greatest and most pathetic of all realists; of him 
who left the casket of lead unadorned, but revealed the gold within 
—of Rembrandt. 

But, to get a little nearer, again, to the Bruges Exhibition! All 
who are interested in the subject will remember that it has had its 
precursors within the last few years, first at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, and then at the New Gallery; the works shown on 
those two occasions being, however, with very few exceptions, drawn 
from English collections. Most of these works were once more 
generously contributed by their owners; the merit of lending being 
in this case enhanced by the added danger of sending beyond the 
seas works wholly beyond price, and, almost without exception, painted 
on panel. It was a very different thing to see them once more at 
Bruges, with a vastly increased number of their fellows, with which 
to co-ordinate, in some instances, and, in others, from which to differen- 
tiate them. Thus, to take only one example, the famous “ Chiswick 
Madonna” of Memline, belonging to the Duke of Devonshire—that 
exquisite triptych of 1468, in which Sir John Donne of Ridwelly and 
his consort Elizabeth are depicted as donors—here re-appeared in the 
beginning of a procession which comprises very much more than 
half of the fine Memlincs now extant, and at once fell into its right 
place in the wuvre of the master. 

Before we proceed to analyse to some extent the contents of the 
Exhibition, it will be as well, so that we may have done with criti- 
cism, to point out where it was less than representative of the great 
Netherlandish art of the period which it professed to cover. It was 
not the fault of the promoters, who worked with so much discern- 
ment and so much enthusiasm for the realisation of a noble project, 
of national but also of international importance, that almost all the 
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great altar-pieces and panels of Roger de la Pasture, better known 
as Roger van der Weyden, are to be found in public galleries or 

royal collections, whence it is, in the nature of things, impossible to 

detach them. The Exhibition contained nothing, beyond doubt, from 

his hand but one magnificent portrait. We could not, and did not, 

expect to find there Albert van Ouwater of Haarlem, whose only 

well-authenticated work, a “ Raising of Lazarus,” is in the Berlin 

Gallery, or his follower, Geertgen van St. Jans, otherwise Gérard de St. 
Jean, who must be studied in the Prague and Vienna galleries. To 
this last master, however, a “St. John the Baptist in the Wilderness ”’ 
was at Bruges tentatively, and for not obvious reasons, ascribed. 
Another great and crying want wes that of a sacred work by Quentin 
Matsys, that should be acceptable as unquestionably his. The prolific 
‘“* Master of the Death of the Virgin,”’ who is now, by a large section of 
the critics who have devoted themselves to the study of this school, 
identifiedwith Joos van Cleve the elder, was represented by two quite 
early works, a coarse and uninteresting late one, and one excellent por- 
trait; yet by nothing of the calibre of the altar-pieces in Genoa, 
Modena, Prague, Dresden, Brussels, the Louvre, Frankfort, Ince- 
Blundell Hall, and the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, or of the 
splendid ‘“ Portrait of a Cardinal” in the Galeria Nazionale (Corsini 
Palace) of Rome. Of Jean Gossart of Maubeuge, known as Mabuse, 
there were fine examples illustrating both his pre-Italian, that is his 
still Gothic manner, and his later development, with a strong veneer of 
the early Italian Cinguecento, yet no true penetration of its standpoint 
and significance. Yet, here again, we should seek in vain for any- 
thing that would match the great “ Adoration of the Magi” in the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle, or, among the later things, the 
“ Adam and Eve” of Hampton Court, the “ Neptune and Amphi- 
trite of Berlin,” or the “ St. Luke painting the Blessed Virgin” of 
Prague. 

There has been hot, yet hitherto not in a marked degree unamiable, 
discussion between the various groupsof Van Eyck specialists; the most 
divergent views obtaining in different quarters with regard to the 
respective shares of the two brothers in the world-famous polyptych 
‘*«'The Adoration of the Lamb,” of which, as is universally known, 
the central portion is still in the Cathedral of St. Bavon at Ghent, 
while the wings are in the Berlin gallery, with the exception of two, 
the “Adam” and “Eve,” which belong to the State Gallery of 
Brussels, by which they were coxtributed to the Bruges Exhibition. 
In this, perhaps the most important and the most fascinating question 
that now occupies the students of Netherlandish art, the veteran English 
critic and archeologist, Mr. James Weale, has rendered great service. 
He provides certain fixed data, and at the same time puts forward many 
fruitful suggestions which make the path easier for the independent 
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inquirer, although he may not always find it possible to endorse to the 
full the conclusions arrived at by his pioneer. That Mr. Weale is 
entitled to speak with authority on all points connected with the study 
of Netherlandish art none will be found to deny, His admirable mono- 
graphs on Hans Memlinc and Gerard David are the best and most con- 
cise of their type that have yet appeared ; his enthusiasm, his energy 
and patience in research remain unabated. And now he points the way 
towards a true solution of the great Van Eyck question, which, to my 
mind, involves something very much more important than the working 
out of a fascinating puzzle, and the satisfaction of checkmating the 
warrior-student, the combative AKunstforscher a-tilt against the whole 
critical world, who may happen to be on the other side. There is, alas, 
to be noted on all sides a great lack of modesty, an excess in trenchant 
statement, with sub-insinuation of much contempt for the foolish person 
who may presume to differ; not so much, indeed, in this particular 
instance as in the similar discussions which have raged—for rage is truly 
the word—in the critical world during the last twenty years. The 
German and Italian critics, with some few of Anglo-Saxon origin, have 
been the greatest sinners in this respect. The unpleasant accusation 
of Oberflichlichkeit, the qualification of sehr théricht, the not very 
courteous form of negative sehr mit unrecht are weapons of an un- 
knightly class, which might safely be left to the more polemical 
press of the Fatherland. A more diverting type is perhaps that 
of the prophet-critic, who introduces himself as a kind of Uebermensch 
of criticism, and not so much anathematises as abolishes his 
brethren in endeavour, the ants crawling in the valley below; giving 
forth his Spriiche, his cryptic utterances, much as Frederick Nietzsche’s 
superb Zarathustra does; only forgetting a little that to Nietzsche and 
his mouthpiece much is pardoned because their utterances, however 
we may choose to take them, are embodied in forms of imperishable 
beauty, such as in German prose are rare indeed. We are all supposed 
to be seeking the truth and striving to contribute our little mite 
towards the vast, the ever-growing sum of knowledge in this branch 
of study. But great, all prevailing, as the fair-limbed goddess may 
be in theory, too often in practice her voice is drowned in the 
beating of drums, both big and small ; by the strident shouts of those 
who cry new elixirs, and, as part of that performance, decry not only 
the old, but also, and above all, the new elixirs of the rival criers. 
The labour of love now to be accomplished is to disentangle one 
of the greatest, one of the most attractive personalities in the whole 
range of art; to distinguish sublime genius, imagination of the 
highest order, from magnificent power and vitality, the most audacious 
and all-penetrating realism, the highest technical accomplishment, 
unsupported by this one great transfiguring quality. To put it 
otherwise, we have to disentangle the work and the individuality of 
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Hubert van Eyck, the elder brother and founder of the school, from 
that of his younger brother Jan, whose reputation stands the higher, 
at present, just because we know him, not only in the “ Adoration 
of the Lamb,” but in a succession of masterly altar-pieces and 
portraits covering the period between the completion of that wonder- 
ful work and the date of his death: to say nothing of those 
productions which must necessarily date before this period of com- 
plete maturity. Hubert, though he was the chef d’école, the path- 
breaker, the master who caused Netherlandish art to spring fully- 
armed at all points from the earth, much as a hundred years 
before Giotto had re-created Florentine art—nay, art itself—in a 
series of inventions, such as, having regard to the time and place of 
their production, human genius has never surpassed—Hubert van 
Eyck had come to be regarded as something very like a myth. 
Those who sought to grapple with the subject had almost resigned 
themselves to defeat, owning that in the absence of any fixed data, of 
any ground for safe anchorage, it was impossible with any certainty to 
differentiate his handiwork from that of his younger brother, by whom, 
in the eyes of the many, he was swallowed up. The valuable informa- 
tion provided, the valuable suggestions, made by Mr. James Weale, 
have carried the whole subject a stage beyond the point that it had 
hitherto reached. Unless I misrepresent him, he attributes not only 
the entire conception of the universally celebrated altar-piece, but by 
far the lion’s share of the execution to Hubert, leaving to Jan only 
the wings with the ‘‘ Adam ” and “ Eve” and the general completion, 
the mise au point, of the whole work. Here he appears to me to be in 
his main contention right, yet to go a great deal farther than a close 
appreciation of the great polyptych, not only from the technical, but 
also from the spiritual and ssthetic point of view, warrants. At any 
rate, a consensus of authoritative opinion approves the direction 
which he has taken. In the opposed camp are, however, many 
critics and savants of very high authority. Dr. Voll, of Munich, 
one of the ablest and most enthusiastic of these, and certhinly the 
most revolutionary and iconoclastic, assigns, as I understand, much 
of the design, and practically the whole of the execution, to Jan van 
Eyck. The distinguished Belgian archeologist and archivist, 
M. Henri Hymans, takes a somewhat similar, though it may be not 
so extreme a view. Many of the authorities to whom the world 
is accustomed to look for light in such matters have not yet pro- 
nounced, and do not apparently consider the all-important question 
ripe for decision. 

We have first to consider the famous inscription on the lower 
wings of the altar-piece, which tells us that ‘ Pictor Hubertus e 
Eyck, major quo nemo repertus Incepit ; pondus que Johannes, arte 
secundus, frater perfecit, Judoci Vyd prece,fretu . . . .” That 
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is to say: ‘The painter, Hubert Van Eyck, greater than whom 
there is none to be found, commenced (this picture) ; the heavy work 
was, at the request and expense of Jodocus Vydt, completed by his 
brother John, who in art comes next after him.” In taking this in- 
scription into consideration, in estimating it at its true worth as an 
authority, we must bear in mind that it was put in by John on the 
completion of his labours, and that he had in view, not only his 
brother’s posthumous fame and his own present artistic position, but 
the remuneration of his share in the work by the worthy citizen of 
Ghent, to whom for his piety, and his munificence, and his dis- 
cernment, the world owes so great a debt of gratitude. The last 
consideration might lead even the most pious and loving of men, 
the most anxious to record his brother’s great place in art, to magnify, 
or shall we rather say to underline, his own share in the great under- 
taking, now that settling day had arrived. And that this wasthe case we 
may infer from many reasons, and among others from the statement 
made by Mr. Weale, and supported, as I assume, by direct or indirect 
evidence, that Hubert had been at work for ten years on the “‘ Adoration 
of the Lamb” at the time of his death in 1426. That the main con- 
ception, the general groundwork of this wonderful invention in art— 
to parallel which there existed nothing, when it was unfolded, in the 
world—belongs to Hubert willon all sides be readily conceded. The 
dispute is, of course, as to the actual share which he had in the 
realisation, in the absolute working out of the different sections, 
which, while each is marvellously complete in itself, make up, with 
certain exceptions, to which attention will presently be called, a great 
and perfectly congruous whole. 

We know the technique of Jan van Eyck in the period of his 
maturity, when, having terminated the vast undertaking of his brother, 
he produced such famous panels as the altar-piece in the Bruges 
Gallery, the jewel-like little altar-piece in the Dresden Gallery, the 
* Annunciation ” of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, the glowing 
little “ Virgin and Child” of the Antwerp Gallery, the so-called 
* Madonna of Lucca” at “ Frankfort,” the “ Virgin and Child ” of 
the Weld-Blundell collection at Ince Hall; and the unexampled 
series of portraits, among which the “ Jean Arnolphini and his Wife,” 
in the National Gallery, is the greatest and the most renowned. 
We here see, with certain inevitable imperfections and limitations 
which belong to the period, and must ever be found in an art that is 
still growing, the Van Eyck technique brought to its utmost perfec- 
tion. We admire a management of chiaroscuro and of the phenomena 
of light generally, which only the Venetians of the sixteenth century 
and the Dutchmen of the seventeenth will improve upon; a colour 
which in glow and vibration no later master of the school can 
match; and a wondrous felicity and precision in the rendering of 
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goldsmith’s work and jewellery, which even such an astonishing 
craftsman as Gossart of Maubeuge will never quite equal, and 
when he does most nearly equal, will never succeed in duly 
subordinating, as Hubert and Jan do, to the main facts, the main 
significance of his picture. But in these well-authenticated works 
of Jan the quality of imagination, of true spirituality, is, save 
in the portraits, wholly absent. In these last, as a rule—for in- 
stance, in the “‘ Old Man in a Red Turban”’ of the National Gallery, 
the “Man with a Pink” of the Berlin Gallery, and ‘The Wife of 
Jan Eyck” of the Bruges Gallery—there is to be found the most 
steadfast, the most intense and vital realism that the world has 
known in art; but a realism which always preserves an element of 
greatness, in that it never loses sight, in the wrinkles and all the 
superficial detail, of the essentially significant facts of the human 
physiognomy. I must concede, however, that imagination and a 
deeper insight, a penetration down to the very well-springs of human 
feeling, are to be found in at least two out of the series of portraits. 
The “Jean Arnolphini and his Wife” realises in the presentment, 
hand in hand, of the quaintly costumed Italian merchant and his not 
specially well-favoured young wife, a moment of unusual solemnity, 
of mystic union between the couple. Can it be doubted, by those 
who have carefully and sympathetically considered the picture, 
that it is intended to commemorate the condition of the wife, so 
clearly indicated, not less by her form and attitude than by the 
expression of the husband, in whom a moment of the holiest emotion, 
though it is made manifest neither by word nor gesture, transfigures 
to a solemn beauty a countenance of an almost grotesque ugliness ? 
The other exception is an admirable little portrait sent to the Bruges 
Exhibition from the Evangelical College of Hermannstadt, and 
which, though it had been reproduced in Herr Kaemmerer’s mono- 
graph on the Van Eycks, came as a surprise to many students. This 
shows, in a three-quarter view, a young man in a curious turban-like 
head-dress, the brilliant blue of which the disintegrating influence 
of time has but intensified. The little portrait, though it bears 
quite unmistakably the stamp of Jan van Eyck’s technique, 
breathes forth an unusual tenderness. The man portrayed does 
not face the world with absolute composure, controlling intense 
vitality, like most of the master’s sitters. He is of the type of 
self-questioners, of self-tormentors, whom we find later on so exqui- 
sitely expressed, with the added charm of sensuous beauty, in Gior- 
gione and the young Titian, Trouble and uncertainty float in the 
eyes which gaze not outwards, but at some sorrowful picture within ; 
the sensitive mouth speaks in the same way of sorrow and irresolu- 
tion. Here, then, is, as an exception in this painter’s life-work, 
imaginative interpretation of human beings from the point of 
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view of the higher humanity—or, if you will, of the soul. But of 
the dramatic imagination Jan van Eyck, as we know him in his 
well-authenticated works, has nothing. To him was not given the 
vision of the poet-painter, that the mind’s eye, before the hand 
sets to work, can see full and complete; or the power to connect his 
dramatis persone by the invisible link which causes them even in 
repose to thrill with a consentaneous emotion. Take the astonish- 
ingly wrought, yet spiritually and physically ugly, “ Annunciation ” 
of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Seldom has a subject which 
lends itself naturally to spiritual emotion been so undramatically, so 
unspiritually treated. And, again, examine the great altar-piece of 
Bruges, “The Virgin and Child with St. Donatian, St. George, and 
Canon Van der Paele as Donor.” If we cannot regard without 
astonishment the unflinching, the tremendous realism of the ren- 
dering, or the technical mastery which in its way has never been 
surpassed, we cannot fail to be disconcerted, not only by the 
astonishing ugliness of the whole—for this is nothing, where it is 
lighted by the flame from within—but by the stolidly prosaic charac- 
ter of that ugliness, by the want of dramatic and emotional cohesion 
of the whole. And this is where, above all, Jan van Eyck differs 
toto cvlo from Hubert. 

There is one panel in which Jan appears to command some of the 
spirituality, some of the suavity and tenderness of the elder brother, 
and that is in the “ Virgin and Child, with Chancellor Rolin as 
Donor,” which is one of the chief glories of the Louvre. Indeed, in 
his preface to the definitive catalogue of the Bruges Exhibition, 
Mr. James Weale—as I hold, erroneously—assigns this picture to 
the elder brother, and brings it forward as one of the standards to 
which to refer in estimating his art. True, the landscape has many 
of the characteristics which we shall find to be those of Hubert, and 
the angel who, floating in mid-air, holds a crown over the head of 
the Madonna, has no parallel for grace and beauty in the later work 
of Jan. But the wrinkled Christ, prematurely old and wholly un- 
spiritual, is Jan’s very own, the Chancellor Rolin is one of his most 
wonderful portraits, and the general execution suggests most strongly 
his hand ; though it may well be that the work was executed in the 
life-time of Hubert, and under his influence. And then, if we follow 
Mr. Weale in giving this picture to Hubert, we must give also the 
“Madonna of Lucca” of Frankfort—that is, the work which is 
perhaps Jan’s masterpiece in this branch of his art. 

It may be argued—and not without a certain show of reason— 
that this effort to differentiate the work of the two brothers by the 
spiritual and emotional characteristics of their art is a return to old- 
fashioned, pre-scientific methods of criticism. Yet I submit that this 
is pre-eminently a case in which such a test may most properly be 
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applied concurrently with the technical test—the one correcting and 
supplementing the other. If the technical differences which we 
imagine to be those between the work of Hubert and the work of 
John—marking successive stages of perfection along the same line 
of progress—correspond with the strongly-marked differences of 
artistic idiosyneracy, of spiritual and emotional standpoint, which are 
discoverable in their works, then we shall surely have advanced a 
long way from hypothesis towards certainty. 

Attention has long since been called to a certain small group of 
panels answering perfectly neither to the technical manner of Jan van 
Eyck in his maturity, nor to his composed and unemotional mode of 
conception ; and yet bearing an unmistakable relation to the work of 
the brothers, as we see it in the ‘‘ Adoration of the Lamb.” These are 
“The Holy Women at the Sepulchre,” in the collection of 
Sir Frederick Cook at Richmond ; the “ Calvary,” which has recently 
been added to the Berlin Gallery ; the “Crucifixion” and “ Last 
Judgment,” of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Of these, 
Mr. Weale, in agreement with some others who have treated the 
subject, assigns the first two to Hubert; saying nothing, however, in 
his preface to the catalogue, of the two-last, which, in my view, are 
the earliest and most characteristic productions of the whole series, 
He has been the first to assign to Hubert, on definite documentary 
proof, which he has himself set forth, the wing of an altar-piece now 
in the museum of Copenhagen, showing Robert Poortier, a citizen of 
Ghent, kneeling in prayer, under the protection of St. Anthony. 

This has in the strangest and most comical fashion been attached 
at Copenhagen—or, it may be, before the entry of the picture into 
the gallery—to a “ Holy Family ”’ by, or ascribed to, Anthony van 
Dyck. Van Eyck and Van Dyck—the two extremes of Flemish 
art—the two extremes of technique, sentiment and general stand- 
point! No stranger fate for the one well-authenticated work of 
Hubert van Eyck other than the “Adoration” could well be 
imagined. ‘To this list Mr. Weale adds—and here I willingly follow 
him—the much-discussed “ Virgin and Child with St. Barbara, a 
Dominican Female Saint, and a Carthusian as Donor,” which is in the 
collection of Baron Gustave de Rothschild, at Paris. This beautiful 
work has not all the strenuous realism of the younger brother, 
though it well shows the foundation from which his art has sprung ; 
but it has just what Jan’s work so often lacks—unity of conception 
and feeling, a rare suavity and tenderness, an atmosphere of its own. 

In the same category must be placed, as Mr. Weale justly observes, 
the little “St. Francis receiving the Stigmata,” which was formerly 
in the collection of Lord Heylesbury, but is now in that of Mr. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia. Of this last a somewhat larger repetition, 
less fine in quality, and less undoubtedly original, exists in the 
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Pinacotheca of Turin. The “Crucifixion” and the “ Last Judg- 
ment ” of St. Petersburg are, in my opinion, the first in order of 
date in the series of extant works attributable to Hubert van Eyck. 
Less certain, less developed in technique, than any of the above 
panels—in some respects still timid and primitive—they are among 
the most sublime inventions of the elder Netherlandish art. The 
“ Crucifixion,’ with its Christ shown with a magnificent audacity in 
the very moment when, marred and forlorn, yet God-like still, He 
surmounts death-agony—much as Donatello, some fifty years later, 
was to show Him in the great bronze crucifix of the Santo at Padua; 
with its group of St. John and the Holy Women surrounding the 
fainting Virgin, whom grief too overwhelming for expression crushes 
into unconsciousness; almost makes us unjust for one moment to 
the great scenes of the Passion as depicted afterwards by Roger van 
der Weyden—to the overwhelming “Christ Crucified” and the 
“Descent from the Cross” of the “ Escorial ”’—to the “ Pieta of the 
Uffizi, with its dramatic expression of the most poignant agony. In 
these last there appears, by contrast, something almost rhetorical. The 
passion rends the air with its cries, and lays bare every convulsion to 
the spectator. And yet to judge thus these epoch-making works, which 
have left their indelible mark on the whole fifteenth century, would 
be an injustice. The passion, the pain therein expressed are true 
cries of the heart, although they lack the subtlety, the exquisiteness, in 
every sense of the word, that Hubert van Eyck has known how to 
express in this little panel. 

And the companion wing, too, which Petrus Cristus, the most 
servile but by no means the most gifted follower of the Van Eycks, 
in his much larger panel in the Berlin Gallery, has so awkwardly 
and soullessly paraphrased—the “ Last Judgment,” is not less the 
creation of a great poet-painter, of a great seer. Note the vast 
bat-like figure of Death, embracing and overshadowing with its wings 
the whole abysmal terror of Hell and its myriad torments. Note 
the little “St. Michael,” too tender and pitiful, it may be, for the im- 
placable instrument of wrath divine and eternal, and see how this 
radiant figure, fully clad in golden mail, has been appropriated by Jan 
van Eyck in the left wing of the priceless little triptych of the Dresden 
Gallery. But with how vast.a difference! The younger brother 
is incomparably the more accomplished, so far as technical realisation 
goes; the elder soars high above him in the spiritual conception of 
the immortal if human form. Strangely enough it is just these 
two little pieces, which in his preface he does not mention, that 
most strongly support Mr. Weale’s suggestion that Hubert, before 
settling down in Flanders, studied, or at any rate wandered, in 
Italy. The main episode of the “ Crucifixion ” recalls, with a difference, 
the mode of interpretation of the whole Tuscan school in the Trecento, 
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while the horror of the Inferno, the fiera crudeltd, expressed in 
the tortures inflicted on the damned, strongly suggests the sculptures 
of the Pisan School on the West Front of the Cathedral of Orvieto. 
The next work in the list, in order of date, would, I imagine, be the 
“* Holy Women at the Sepulchre,” in the collection of Sir Frederick 
Cook. The hesitations are the same, the mode of conception is 
the same, the spirituality in the presentment of the Three Marys 
is of that peculiarly subtle quality so rarely to be met with 
afterwards in the school; the wonderfully coloured figures of the 
three sleeping Roman soldiers are examples of the higher realism, 
transfigured by imagination of the dramatic and romantic quality, 
which stand quite alone in the art of this early time. 

Another puzzling work which I am strongly inclined to assign 
to Hubert and not to Jan is the beautiful “ Virgin and Child in a 
Church,” of the Berlin Gallery, a fine old copy of which—one 
wing of a diptych—was contributed by the Antwerp Gallery to 
the Bruges Exhibition. Yet another work which, upon the grounds 
above given, may be assigned to Hubert van Eyck, is a beautiful 
little “ St. George,” hardly known, I fancy, to the student, which I 
happened to see a few years ago in the collection of General 
Plaoutine at St. Petersburg. 

By far the most important of the works which Mr. Weale has 
ascribed—and, I think, rightly ascribed—to Hubert van Eyck 
is ‘‘ The River of the Water of Life” (Revelation xxii. 1), formerly 
in the Cathedral of Palencia, and now lost to the world, but of which 
a copy, later in date, exists in the gallery of the Prado at Madrid, 
where it has been variously estimated as an: original of the brothers 
Van Eyck, as a copy after them, as a work by or after Petrus Cristus, 
and as an original of, or a copy from, the “‘ Master of Flemalle.” <A 
close examination of this panel leaves no reasonable doubt that here 
we have Hubert tout pur, and the man who could easily pass on from 
it to that still greater masterpiece of realisation and expression, the 
‘* Adoration of the Lamb.” Here, too, is to be seen Hubert himself 
kneeling in the left corner of the picture but little younger than we 
find him—the foremost of the “Just Judges’’—in the cavalcade which 
occupies the left wing of the ‘‘ Adoration.” 

The types are absolutely the same as in the “ Crucifixion,” the 
“ Last Judgment,” and the “Holy Women at the Sepulchre,” of 
which mention has just been made. They constitute, indeed, the 
strongest possible link between these earlier works and the ‘ Adora- 
tion,” which was to be Hubert’s culminating and, unfortunately for 
the world, his final effort. Especially noticeable, as in spirituality 
far removed from the searching realism of Jan and proper to Hubert, 
are the Virgin, the St. John the Evangelist, and the Singing Angels, 
so moving in their sweetness and naireté; above all the dramatic 
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group that stands for the discomfited Synagogue, the despair, the 
fruitless turmoil of which contrasts so wonderfully with the reposeful 
strength and unshakeable faith that characterise the steadfast group 
by which the Church is represented. 

And now let us turn again to the “ Adoration of the Lamb,” and 
see whether, accepting for the time being this attempted differentia- 
tion of the spirit and style of the two brothers, we cannot make 
an approach towards allotting to each of them his share in the 
realisation of the great masterpiece of Northern fifteenth-century art. 

The conception and in a great measure the realisation of the three 
great figures above—the Eternal in the vesture of a Sovereign Pontiff 
in the centre, the Virgin, robed and crowned, on His right, St. John 
the Baptist (where we might surely have looked for St. John the 
Evangelist !) on His left—are manifestly Hubert’s, The three figures 
bear the closest and most unmistakable relation to those in the 
“ River of the Water of Life.” But surely here the hand of Jan 
has travelled over his brother’s work, making more wonderful still 
the jewels and the robes, but hardening to severity the majesty of 
the Eternal, and bringing the Virgin and the St. John nearer to 
earth! Still keeping to the upper section of the polyptych—the 
astonishing panels with the Singing Angels, and those extreme ones 
with, on one side Adam, on the other Eve, appear to me to fit less 
than perfectly into the great ensemble, and to be wholly, both in 
conception and realization, the work of Jan. For the astonishing 
force and directness, for courageous facing of material truth, for 
splendour of colour, and miraculous power of execution, these 
Singing Angels are the most wonderful section of the whole work. 
Nothing in Netherlandish art can match them. And yet we are 
here not above, but on a level with the things of earth; the trans- 
figuring touch of Hubert’s imagination is lacking to lift truth, 
without deforming it, into a higher atmosphere. Still more unmis- 
takably the work of Jan van Eyck, and not, as is generally held, of 
Hubert, are the “ Adam” and “ Eve’’: audaciously and naively true 
portrait-figures of a man and woman as they presented themselves to 
the steadfast, searching gaze of the mighty realist, renderings unsur- 
passed for vitality and individual character, absolute novelties, so far 
as the placing of the human figure in its right atmosphere goes, yet 
not more than that. 

But the whole sublime conception, and practically the whole 
realization of* the lower section —in the centre the “ Adoration 
of the Lamb,” on the left wings the “Soldiers of Christ” and 
the “Just Judges,” on the right wings the “Hermits” and “ 'The 
Pilgrims ”’—all this, the very essence of the whole work, and the 
groundwork on which it is built—all this is, in my view, Hubert’s 
very own. And then to turn to the exterior of the wings, seen only 
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when they are closed: the Annunciation is beyond doubt Hubert’s 
in spirit, if not wholly in execution, and absolutely his are the 
splendidly designed and placed, the almost Italian figures of the 
Prophets in the lunettes above. Jan van Eyck’s, if not, indeed, 
from the hand of some pupil of his, are the curious street-scene and 
“still-life” on the outside of the “Adam” and “Eve” wings, and the 
figures of the Sibyls above. His, too, are the statues of St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, painted—after the fashion to 
be followed throughout the fifteenth century in Flanders—in 
grisaille. More unmistakably than anywhere else, save in the 
“Adam” and “Eve,” is the hand and the spirit of Jan to be 
traced in the magnificent portraits of the donor, Jodocus Vydts and 
his spouse Isabella, two of his masterpieces of patient realisation 
and above all of intense vitality and individual character. The 
worthy pair are absolutely sincere in their act of worship; yet not 
so wrapt in prayer as to be unconscious of the world around them, or 
unmindful that by their great act of munificence they have deserved 
well of their fellow-citizens and of posterity. 

To appreciate where Hubert van Eyck stands alone among men 
of the North in his century—alone, perhaps, in art—we must, how- 
ever, before we take leave of the “ Adoration of the Lamb,” consider 
the work as a spiritual whole, and see how, with no precedent to 
guide him, the great master who rises higher and higher, the more 
steadfastly and lovingly we gaze up at him, approaches his mighty 
theme with absolute reverence, and yet boldly transforms and in a 
sense re-creates its chief motive—expressing all the joy, all the 
beauty, all the consolation that are in it, without the element of 
Apocalyptic terror, of mysterious disquietude, even in the promise of 
felicity eternal, which is in the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
Upon these passages of its seventh chapter, the ‘‘ Adoration”’ is 
mainly built; but built as genius builds, so that it emerges a new 
thing, re-moulded by him who has, in a sense, re-created it—unveil- 
ing the inner truth, as it appears to him, to the many. 

“After this I beheld, and, lo! a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. 
. . » These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

“ Therefore, are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. 

‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. 

“ For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.’’ 


This is no paradise, like that of Fra Angelico, empty of all save the 
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effulgence of the Divine presence, the sheen of the angels’ 
wings and raiment, the cold, clear radiance of immortal life, 
the perpetual stream of song, the perpetual rhythm of harp and 
psalter in praise of the Lord. ‘Tis a paradise such as those 
bruised, maimed, and marred in the weary pilgrimage of life can 
conceive of; a haven of Infinite Peace and of Infinite Love! ’Tis 
still earth in all its loveliness, that human warmth and fragrance 
make but the more appealing. The Divine spirit of man, made in 
God’s image, appears, too, in all the enrichment of fretted dome and 
heaven-seeking spire with which the fair prospect, as it melts into the 
yaporous distance, is ennobled; but no storm any longer hides the 
tender blue of the dome of heaven, that only a white, sunlit cloud 
veils here and there. The promise and fulfilment of the seasons, and 
of many lands, is in the everlasting freshness of the landscape, in the 
glistening beauty of the foliage, in the rich carpet of the tender grass 
that myriads of modest blossoms cover with their network of delicate 
embroidery. The throne of the Lamb is the altar set up in the midst 
of this paradise of eternal love and worship, and round it the white- 
robed angels, bearing the instruments of the Passion, pour forth their 
hymns of praise. And in the foreground the “ Living Fountain of 
Waters,” a slender pillar or font of wrought gold, gently sends forth 
its crystal streams of everlasting life into the encircling basin of 
marble and porphyry. 

From all regions of the earth, drawn to the throne of the Lamb 
by the irresistible force of Faith and Love comes this “ great multi- 
tude which no man could number, of all nations and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues.” They come through these rocky gorges that 
are half-hidden in the rich changeful vesture of foliage and herbage 
which, in its full beauty, is to greet them later on in paradise, and are 
illumined already by its tender, consoling light. See here, on the 
left wing, the “Soldiers of Christ” slowly advance, splendid in 
youth, splendid in bravery of arms and apparel! These are the true 
warriors, tender and pitiful to the weak and the stricken, ever ready 
to suffer with fortitude, but also with fortitude to do, to dare, and 
to die for Christ. Their steadfast eyes that see no longer the things 
of earth, are fixed on the goal still far ahead, but nearer to them, 
and nearer, as they move onwards in their dazzling procession, the 
majesty of which no feverish haste, born of doubt, disfigures. See 
behind them come, more sedate in their splendour, and nearer to 
the common things of earth, the “Just Judges,” among whom 
Hubert has enrolled himself and his brother Jan! Behold, in the 
right wing, the band of “ Hermits”’ make their way more painfully 
through a narrow, rocky pass overhung with fruit-laden trees. It is 
here, indeed, that the dramatic genius, the inspiration of Hubert van 
Eyck are seen at their highest. The rude, bearded denizens of the 
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desert and the wilderness gaze at the wonder which draws them on 
as men do who, having dwelt in the darkness, suddenly emerge, half 
dazed as yet, into the blaze of light and life. Every phase of faith 
—the faith of maturity and of age, that pierces the heart of him 
who sees and knows as that of youth and passion cannot do—every 
phase of faith, strenuous, steadfast, appealing, or turbulent in up- 
heaval, is written on the countenances of these holy men whose long 
years of tribulation, whose heavy load of woe, hope has lightened 
and faith has crowned. And behind all these, closing the procession, 
follow the two fair penitents, now sober and decent in vesture, now 
washed clean of all misgiving, temptation, and sin—St. Mary Magda- 
lene and St. Mary of Egypt. After them, through a land fair with 
palm, and cypress, and fruit-tree, follow the band of pilgrims, led by 
the giant St. Christopher, to whom Christ himself has pointed the way : 
a band not less holy or fervent than that of the Hermits, yet a little 
less wild and rude of aspect. But before the Altar of the Lamb, and the 
Fountain of Living Waters that in front of it sends forth for ever 
its thin clear streams of immortal life, are gathered the great crowd of 
the worshippers who have been in the forefront of the battle, or whose 
teachings have prepared the way for the coming of Christ; these are 
they who are before the throne of God, and serve Him day and night 
in His temple. To the left the prophets of the Old Testament kneel, 
book in hand, in adoration; and behind them, a group of patriarchs, 
priests, and philosophers, some of them with face as yet half-averted, 
and in hesitation still before the last surrender: but all to be drawn 
at last, by the irresistibly compelling power of love, to worship and 
be at peace. To the right, in the place which is theirs by right, 
kneel the twelve apostles, and behind them the splendid throng 
of popes, bishops, priests, and deacons, the flashing splendours 
of their triple crowns, their mitres, their croziers, the deep glowing 
hues of their vestments serving but asa setting to the radiance of 
faith that lives in their eyes. And to the left of the spectator, 
through the thickets everlastingly green and flowering, glide slowly 
from afar, over the grassy slopes, the band of priestly martyrs; not 
in white robes—for ‘this concession the great painter, the born 
colourist, could not make even to Divine Revelation—but in the full 
splendour and variety of canonical vestments. To the right appears, 
moving graciously over the living carpet of grass and flowers, the lovely 
band of virgin martyrs; they are not less sumptuously arrayed, and 
bear like their fellows palms in their hands. Above, the Holy Ghost, 
symbol of spiritual love all-pervading and everlasting, sends forth 
its rays over the whole august scene and connects it with the figure 
of the Eternal, who in hieratic majesty makes the gesture of blessing 
and sanction, while the choir of angels envelop Him in the golden 
stream of their perpetual song of praise and thanksgiving. Neither 
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to the Virgin, enthroned as Queen of Heaven, nor to the rugged, 
tender St. John the Baptist, who sits on the left hand of the Eternal, 
belongs, or is accorded, any direct share in this crowning joy and 
mystery of the Redemption. The “‘Adam”’ and “ Eve,” in their naked- 
ness and their first consciousness of shame, are here to typify the Fall 
and the Sin of Mankind, now at last fully purged and redeemed. 
Hubert van Eyck has throughout—I have said so already—re- 
jected and eliminated the element of Apocalyptic terror in developing 
this, the most tender and consoling episode of St. John’s Revelation. 
Into it, be it remembered, even the tender Memlinc—treating the 
same subject fifty years later, in the right wing of his great altar- 
piece, “The Virgin and Child with Saints, and the Legends of St. 
John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist,” in the hospital of 
St. John at Bruges—has infused an element of mysterious awe akin 
to terror, such as the orthodox expression of the subject, even in its 
most consoling phase, may, strictly speaking, be deemed to call for. 
Still farther are we in Hubert’s masterpiece from the fever of hand 
and the fever of heart and brain in which Albrecht Diirer approached 
the tremendous “ Apocalypse,” the designs of which show already the 
full measure of his immense power and the very climax of his passionate 
unrest in conception. The ‘“ Adoration of the Lamb” is—set forth 
to the eye and to the heart by pictorial genius the most vivid, the 
most truly creative, the loftiest and purest in endeavour—the hymn, 
the painted poem of perfect communion of Spirit, of Infinite 
Love and Infinite Peace. It is illumined throughout by the soft, the 
all-penetrating light that comes from the words, ‘* For the Lamb which is 
in the midst of the throne shail feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters : and God shall wipe away ail tears from their eyes.” 
‘This then is the figure of Hubert van Eyck as I nowsee him: that 
is, in the light of the works in which we have but newly been able to 
detect his hand and his inspiration. He stands forth the greatest, as 
he is the first among the protagonists of Netherlandish art during 
the fifteenth century. That art descends from him ; but descends 
in every sense of the word. Like those who followed in the preceding 
century upon Giotto, his contemporaries and successors, great as they 
were, never again rose to his level, or dared to see as he saw, to express 
as he expressed. Should we erect to the Netherlandish masters of that 
fruitful time the vast and splendid monument which they deserve, 
Hubert should surely tower above the rest alone on his lofty pedestal. 
Grouped lovingly round its base I would place, first, Jan van 
Eyck, in the special place of honour which may still be conceded 
to him; then the Master of Flemalle, Roger van der Weyden, 
Dierick Bouts, Hans Memlinc, Hugo van der Goes, Gerard David ; 
and, lastly, as belonging equally to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Quentin Matsys and Mabuse. CLauvE Puiuirs. 
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GERMAN LIGHT ON GERMAN POLICY:' 


Srirrty as it has been received by the Kaiser’s subjects, Mr. 
Brodrick’s visit to the German manceuvres is the first conspicuous 
success of the German Government in its determination to convince 
Paris and St. Petersburg that British policy will continue, in spite of 
all, todancetoits piping. “It is falsely said of any man,” wrote the 
opium-eater, ‘‘ that he is disguised in liquor; on the contrary most 
men are only disguised by sobriety.”” Few remarks could be more 
suggestive and valuable to Englishmen at the moment than this in 
its bearing upon the vital issue of our foreign policy. 

When Teutonic Anglophobia was at its most inebriated and in- 
cautious height at the unpromising period of the Transvaal War, we 
were reminded that our attitude upon the Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty in 1864 had provoked in 1900 the just resentment of the 
German people. In spite of the human inference from this, the ex- 
ample is not one to be imitated.- ‘The permanent inveterate 
antipathies towards particular nations,” against which Captain Mahan 
has recently warned us in the honoured words of Washington,” are 
not a form of political vice to which we are in danger of succumbing 
anew. We have probably been cured of that mania with respect to 
France and Russia, though Captain Mahan would seem to desire that, 
in the latter instance at least, one “ permanent inveterate antipathy ” 
should be retained, and that we should refrain from contracting 
another fixed prejudice against Germany in order that Germany may 
help us to enforce the old one against Russia. This is an unexpected 
application of Washington’s principle, and it is one for which 
it is no longer possible to command ready assent in this country, 
even when it is urged upon us with the great authority that belongs 
to the author of The Influence of Sea-power. We have the 
least vindictive memory of any people and run no risk of founding 
a puerile policy upon a retaliatory sentiment. But our real danger 
lies in precisely the opposite direction. It is one thing to be superior 
to international resentments. It is quite another thing to be blind 
to international symptoms. We have had a violent revelation of the 
fixed antagonism towards this country which has been the steady 
growth of a generation in the mind of one of the most powerful 
and stubborn peoples that the world hasknown. Whether the feelings 
it expresses in our regard are instinctive and offensive or artificially 

(1) Deutschland und die Grosse Politik anno 1901. Von Dr. Th. Schiemann, Professor 
an der Universitiit, Berlin. (Berlin, Druck und Verlag von Georg Reim.r, 1902). 
(2) National Review, September, 1902. 
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restrained by a thoroughly irksome prudence, that people, with 
an unexampled thoroughness of attention to the main point, never 
ceases to work to get the balance of naval power into its hands. 
This, therefore, is a matter in which it is not enough to work our- 
selves into a highly moral frame of mind. It is beside the question 
to urge that we should either retaliate or palliate. It is a case in 
which our essential business is to ask ourselves what symptoms mean, 
where revengefulness would be stupid and forgetfulness would be 
insane. With the return of sobriety, the German Press has become 
almost as cautious in its references to British affairs as it always is in its 
allusions to Russian policy. English opinion is perceptibly inclined 
to be persuaded by the strenuous efforts of an inevitable diplomacy 
that Germany should be judged by her advances after the event of 
our success rather than by her whole attitude throughout the period 
of our difficulties. 

The Kaiser’s personal popularity in this country is consistently 
used as an asset of German policy, in a way that leaves the Wilhelm- 
strasse perfectly uncommitted in the background, while rendering an 
attitude of effective reserve and studied neutrality, as between Ger- 
many and her rivals, almost hopelessly difficult to any British Govern- 
ment of the present type. German policy exerts in several direc- 
tions a subtle leverage upon English public opinion, while that of 
the Fatherland is as much beyond the range of cerebral suggestion 
from the British Foreign Office as are Jupiter and Saturn. Per- 
plexed in this manner by the contrast between the two Philips across 
the North Sea, we cannot reflect too earnestly upon the profound 
truth of De Quincy’s dictum, that men are disguised not in liquor 
but in sobriety. 

Simultaneously with the reappearance in several quarters of the old 
incorrigible theories of common interest and natural friendship 
between the two empires, Mr. Brodrick’s visit to the German 
manceuvres in Prussian Poland, of all places, is an indiscretion, easy, 
no doubt, to exaggerate, but on the whole impossible to excuse. 

The design of Germany in seeking these public embraces at 
critical moments is always to achieve two objects at once. It is no 
less important that England shall be favourably influenced towards 
Germany than that French and Russian opinion shall be unfavour- 
ably influenced towards England. In the present case that aim has 
been once more secured. Le Temps warns its compatriots that 
whatever may be the temporary difference between them, the Island 
and the Fatherland always come together in the end. The inference 
is, that the thought of a rapprochement between London and Paris 
based upon the opposite assumption is futile. The organ of the 
Quai d’Orsay is perhaps unwise in drawing precisely the conclusion 
which the Wilhelmstrasse would desire it to draw. But the view 
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it expresses is a conviction by which French feeling towards England 
in the last decade has been largely influenced. It was shaken for a 
moment by the Anglo-German events of last year. Mr. Brodrick’s 
visit to Posen, we see, has gone far to restore it. The one advantage 
we stood to derive from the moral breach with Germany was an 
improved feeling with the Republic. That advantage is one which 
we have now done something to dissipate, and German influence has 
won a considerable point in the game. 

But there is, perhaps, more real significance to be attached to the 
reappearance of a pro-German propaganda in this country. In the 
pages of this Review “ Diplomaticus” has recently repeated his 
belief that the development of we/fpolitik is an essentially Conserva- 
tive force.’ Germany, it appears, belongs, like England, to the 
“ Haves,” the Slavs and the Latins to the “ Have Nots,” and between 
the two former a universal basis of common interest is established at 
once. This is a surprisingly simple formula, which would settle the 
matter at once if it were fora moment possible to accept it. But 
the effort of “ Diplomaticus” to make us believe that nothing has 
changed since the Bismarckian period in the fundamental conditions 
governing the relations of Great Britain and Germany, is in direct 
contradiction to the characteristic utterances and acts of the Germany 
of to-day. The historian, Heinrich von Treitschke, well expressed 
the clearest and most powerful thought of the modern German mind 
when he declared that “‘ Germany must and will secure her share in 
the control of the globe by the white races.” The undecided ques- 
tion is at whose expense that share shall be secured consistently with 
the Monroe Doctrine, the integrity of China, the claims of Russia, 
and the existence of the British Empire—four factors which between 
them make it difficult to see where Germany is to insert her wedge. 

The seizure of Kiao-Chau was not a purely conservative episode in 
foreign policy. The Bagdad Railway is not a scheme of abnega- 
tion, but a very far-sighted and ambitious attempt to secure the 
results of war without war. Count von Biilow declared, it will be 
remembered, that the creation of a fleet was essential to the creation of 
a Greater Germany. President Roosevelt does not advocate a big 
American Navy in order to protect South America from the designs 
of France or Russia. Teutonic designs on Kuweit, not Slav designs 
on Bunder Abbas, have brought into serious politics the question of 
disturbing our present position in the Persian Gulf, and confronted 
Russia with the grave doubt as to whether a policy of peace will pay 
inthe Balkans and Asia Minor. Compared with the Pan-German 
movement, already the factor above all others most threatening to 
the integrity of Austro-Hungary, the Italian Irredentist movement 


(1) Fortnigutty Revirw, September, 1902: *‘ Shifting Foundations of European 
Peace.”’ 
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is a bagatelle. German weltpolitik, perfectly obvious and justified 
from the German point of view—as are the designs of every nation, 
from that nation’s point of view—is the most universally disquieting 
and disturbing factor in the politics of the world. No Power wishes to 
take the responsibility of breaking the status quo. Every Power but 
England and America is determined if the status quo should be 
broken not to come out of the struggle with empty hands. From 
Amsterdam to the Persian Gulf the possibilities of German 
aggrandisement are more extensive and formidable than the expan- 
sive tendencies of any other country, however little desirous may 
be the Kaiser’s Government of precipitating events, however prudent 
and circumspect may be its conduct pending the moment when events 
must precipitate themselves. Thus the theory of “ Diplomaticus,” 
that Germany is satisfied with her present position and belongs to 
the “ Haves” in anything like the final sense in which England 
belongs to them, is a theory which no German accepts. 

In blunt crudity, this idea with the anti-Slav and anti-Latin 
assumptions which lie behind it, is expressed by Captain Donald 
Stuart in his recent book.!. There we find it roundly set down that 
‘‘ England’s natural ally is Germany. Shoulder to shoulder in war, 
and deadly rivals in commerce” [of others or of each other P—the 
point is left obscure], the alliance would defy the world, keep in 
wholesome check that voracious maw which, gobbling up everything 
itself, begrudges even the crumbs to her honest neighbours.” These 
prehistoric sentences are perhaps of no very convincing force in 
themselves. But it is another matter when the theory of natural 
alliance between England and Germany as against Russia is taken 
up by Captain Mahan? and expressed in more statesmanlike and 
reflective terms, with all the peculiar weight of his authority, in an 
article which has attracted wide attention. It practically contends 
that the substitution of German for Russian power in the Near East 
is to be welcomed ; that the fact of Britain, by her insular position 
and naval force, controlling Germany’s access to the outer world, is a 
greater inducement to Germany to work with that force rather than 
for the destruction of that force; and that the two empires have “a 
necessary common interest’ in Asiatic policy. 

‘“From the necessary common interests of Germany and Great Britain in the 
Suez route to the Further East, because the commerce of both depends upon its 
security, the two cannot but work together to secure here a political development 


which will consolidate their respective naval positions in the Levant. This seems 
to me an absolute permanent condition, consistent with a certain amount of mutual 


jealousy and political wrangling, and with unlimited commercial rivalry, but 


nevertheless, determinative of substantial co-operation.” 


(1) Struggle for Persia. Methuen, 1902, pp. 202-3. 
(2) “ The Persian Gulf and International Relations,’’ National Review, Sep- 
tember, 1902, 
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Captain Mahan’s opinion upon purely naval matters it is beyond 
the province of any layman to dispute, but it can be shown that his 
views on German policy are in patent opposition to the facts of recent 
politics. He recommends that we admit Germany to the Persian 
Gulf. He assumes that Germany would thereupon join us 
for the purpose of keeping Russia out of the Persian Gulf. 
There is nothing wrong with this theory, except that it would 
be repudiated with emphatic unanimity throughout the length 
and breadth of the Kaiser’s dominions, and by all sections of German 
opinion, official and unofficial, from the Imperial Chancellor down to 
the Socialist party. “ Diplomaticus’’ and Captain Stuart, like 
Captain Mahan, cling to the most elementary and demonstrable of 
political errors in the belief that Germany will ever join us to ensure 
our triumph over Russia. The fundamental motive of her policy is 
the desire to stand neutral in a struggle in which she believes that 
the conflict between her two great rivals by land and sea will be the 
ruin of both! She would prefer to wait until she could show clear 
favour to the winning or give the last stroke to the losing side. But 
if she decided to emerge at all from her reserve before the practical 
decision of the struggle, there are‘the gravest reasons, economic and 
strategic, historical and prospective, which make it far more likely 
that Germany would be found among the number of our assailants 
than in the ranks of our friends. To these reasons Captain Mahan 
makes no reference. It is our task to consider them. 

The amusing feature in the first case is, that the pro-German 
propaganda, on the assumption of a common Anglo-Teutonic interest 
against Russia, should have occurred at a moment when the whole 
press of the Fatherland, semi-official and general, was congratulating 
itself upon some recent proofs that “the wire to St. Petersburg ”’ con- 
tinues in excellent order. In connection with the meeting of the 
Kaiser and the Tsar at Reval, the Ec/air, it will be remembered, pub- 
lished the revelation of some remarkable signals exchanged at sea 
between the Hohenzollern and the Standart. The inevitable attempt 
has been made to dismiss the report as boulevard gossip, but the 
absence of a plain démenti must have convinced every one acquainted 
with the ways of the Wilhelmstrasse that the statements were true. 
Their truth has since been confirmed by the following dispatch to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung,' from its St. Petersburg correspondent, and 
the naval bearing of the message may be commended to the con- 
sideration of Captain Mahan :— 

“The Kelair is perfectly well informed when it states that at the moment of 
parting the Hohenzollern signalled, ‘The Admiral of the Atlantic Ocean to the 


Admiral of the Pacific Ocean.’ To which the Czar somewhat coldly replied, 
Pleasant journey ’ (Gliickliche Reise). To this it may be added that the censor- 





(1) 30th August, 1902. 
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ship, immediately after the Kaiser Wilhelm’s departure, prohibited the newspapers 
from publishing any information with reference to the nature of the farewell 
signals exchanged. In any case, therefore, something of political significance 
must have been contained in them. In Russian circles here, what the Eelair 
believes itself to have revealed was current immediately after the interview. But 
the exact terms were said to be, ‘ The ruler of the Western Seas greets the ruler 
of the Pacific Ocean ;’ the answer running, ‘ Gliickliche Reise.’ ’’ 

From whatever point of view we take these amenities, and whether 
we regard the Kaiser as surrendering the Far Eastern seas to the 
Tsar, or claiming supremacy in our own, the conclusion is not pro- 
mising for Captain Mahan’s views or for any theory of “ national 
alliance’ between England and Germany against Russia. A few 
days, however, after the appearance of the dispatch which has been 
given above, the “i’s” were dotted and the “t’s” crossed by the 
Kaiser’s reference d propos of the presence of Russian officers at the 
Posen manceuvres, to “ the Russian army, bound to us in true brother- 
hood of arms” (“mit uns in treuer Waffenbriiderschaft verbunde- 
nen Russischen armee’”’). That brotherhood has been often threatened. 
For one hundred and forty years it has never been broken. Berlin 
and St. Petersburg effected one memorable adjustment of their in- 
terests in the partition of Poland. Germany is perfectly prepared to 
adjust them again by partitions elsewhere. The seizure of Kiao-chau, 
for instance, covered Russia’s advance to Port Arthur. None of these 
instances supports the view urged upon us by Captain Mahan and the 
German press. As a matter of fact, the important feature of the 
Posen manoouvres, in German opinion, has been not at all the 
presence of Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts, but the additional proof 
afforded by the Kaiser’s address to the Russian officers, that relations 
with the “ eastern neighbour” leave nothing to be desired. 

But it is not the purpose of the present article to advance speculation 
against speculation or to repeat views which, whether they are right or 
wrong, have been urged in these pages as a “‘ Ceterum censeo” upon 
many occasions during more than two years. A far more profitable 
course is happily offered by the appearance of a volume which enables us 
to trace the life-history of recent German ideas upon foreign affairs and to 
judge German policy out ofitsown mouth. Deutsch/and und die Grosse 
Politik is a volume which stands upon an entirely different footing 
from the pan-German pamphlets which advocate the annexation of 
Holland, the partition of Switzerland on racial lines, the incorporation 
of Austro-Hungary, the conquest of Asia Minor, and the over- 
throw of British sea-power. In dealing with Germany we have to 
remember that what the professors think to-day, the politicians are apt 
to think to-morrow. The German Government has never repudiated 
pan-Germanism as vigorously as Vienna and Buda-Pesth would desire, 
but they have not encouraged it, and they are entitled to say that 
the prodigious megalomania of Professor Hasse’s imagination is not 
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shared by responsible individuals in Germany or by any influential 
section of the German people. The value of Deutschland und die 
Grosse Politik (Germany and International policy) lies precisely in 
the fact that it represents the most conservative and instructed 
German opinion. In this book Professor Theodor Schiemann has 
collected the well-known articles upon foreign politics which extend 
once every week across the front page of the Kreuz Zeitung. It is 
unnecessary to explain that the Ayreuz is by far the most powerful 
organ of military and bureaucratic opinion in the German Empire, or 
that it is an exceedingly able and independent journal, which knows 
how to combine moderation of expression with decision of view. 
Dr. Schiemann in his turn is a very competent publicist. His 
Russia, Poland and Lithuania up to the Seventeenth Century is a well- 
known and useful authority upon the history of these countries before 
Peter the Great. Our professor is a Lithuanian, thoroughly 
acquainted with Russian affairs and the Russian press. His comments 
upon events in the Tsardom as they arise are alwaysamong the most 
interesting and well-considered which appear in Europe. On the 
other hand, his knowledge of English affairs is wonderfully weak, and 
the judgments upon them to which he treats, week by week, the most 
influential classes of German opinion are often ludicrously absurd. 
That contrast is explanatory in itself. For the rest Dr. Schiemann 
is solid, shrewd, with a rare touch of dry humour for which 
we forgive him much. But the essential point to realise is 
that he presents German comment upon English affairs, not at its 
worst but at its best. He has had the happy thought of prefixing 
to the collection of his weekly articles for 1901, his annua] summaries 
for the five previous years, and this is precisely what makes him 
valuable for our present purpose. 

We are asked to believe that German hostility was a product of the 
war and has disappeared with it. Our first care, therefore, upon 
dipping into Dr. Schiemann’s pages, must be to inquire into the 
state of German opinion before the war as our best guide to the 
reality now. ‘There, as it happens, the author of Deutschland und die 
Grosse Politik begins at the critical point with the dismissal of 
Count Caprivi. What was the significance of the appointments of 
Prince Hohenlohe and Count von Biilow? We are left in no doubt 
upon this head. 

“ Confidence has disappeared, and no one can wonder at it when we consider the 
fact that during the Caprivi era we broke with our political traditions, and through 
this sudden oscillation towards the English side we were led at once to the sur- 
render of Zanzibar, while the rapprochement of France and Russia was prumoted, . . . 
It was our steadfast political principle that an English alliance is the most unsafe 
of all combinations, and means a leonine partnership in which the lion’s share 


does not fall to England’s partners. The painful impression created by the loss 
of Zanzibar has not passed away. ... Then came the change which brought 
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Prince Hohenlohe to the helm. . . . The effort to win back a firm footing upon 
the Russian side became perceptible. Common action on the part of Germany, with 
Russia and France, in the Far East, signified a return to earlier views, and our 
readers remember that we greeted this departure with hearty approval. In the 
same way we have regarded the Kaiser’s decisive stand for the Transvaal in 
January of this year [the Kruger telegram], and the absence from Cowes in August, 
as events to be hailed with pleasure. These facts showed how far was German 
policy from being placed at the service of England. They have had the happy 
result of showing that the entente Franco-Russe is directed against England far 
more than against us, and that at the present moment there is, perhaps, no livelier 
desire at St. Petersburg than that Germany should support the further action of 
the Dual Alliance with the full weight of her power.”—(Kreuz Zeitung, 30th 
December, 1896.) 


Thus the whole movement of we/tpolitik after the fall of Count 
Caprivi was hailed in the prevailing circles, because it meant above 
all a pro-Russian and an anti-English policy. In precisely the 
same sense Count von Biilow’s appointment to the Foreign Office 
was greeted with expectations which he must be allowed to have 


entirely fulfilled. 


“Our relations with Russia have become steadily better and more effective, and 
this of necessity has reacted upon France. In face of the enmity of English policy 
and English feeling (1897) we in this country have lost patience and have decided 
to go our own way. Shortly before this fact found its expression in the occupation 
ot Kiao-chau a change of ministers took place, upon which great importance is 
correctly laid. In the place of Baron v. Marschall, Herr von Biilow has entered 
with skill and good fortune upon his new post. . . . But we must not fail to 
recognise that the new departure, leading back to the true way, began with Prince 
Hohenlohe’s accession to office.”—(K. Z., 29th December, 1897.) 


And in pursuance of the general tone he had maintained for 
three or four years, but not under the impulse of any novel senti- 
ment on behalf of the Boers, Dr. Schiemann summed up his 
version of the situation within a few weeks after the outbreak of 
the war :— 


“Europe arouses itself, and refuses to recognise the notion of its political 
deposition. The position upon the chess-board of world-policy has shown the 
three players, Russia, France and Germany presenting an aggressive front towards 
the fourth player, England, and if we perceive aright the game has but begun ; 
but in connection with it have stood all events, great and small, with which we 
have been concerned in 1899,’’—(K. Z., 28th December, 1899.) 


When Germany speaks for herself, it will be seen, she gives a very 
different view of her policy from that which Captain Mahan takes on 
her behalf. It is the more necessary, therefore, in the next place to 
seek our evidence, from this irreproachable witness as to the real 
spirit in which the reconstruction of German naval power was begun. 
The adoption of the Kaiser’s Navy Bills by the Reichstag was owing 
more to the late leader of the Catholic Centre, Dr. Lieber, than to 
any other man, and Dr. Lieber consistently advocated those measures 
in the cause of a “solid continent” (Fest-Europa) against the 
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Anglo-Saxon race. Dr. Schiemann gave characteristic expression to 
this view. 


“She (England) has driven the Spaniards and the French out of America, the 
French, the Portuguese and the Dutch out of India, and the Dutch again out of 
South Africa and Australia. After the great robber expeditions (Raubzuge) which 
she carried out in the days of the first Napoleon, and which the Vienna Congress 
legalised, she has gone steadily forward, but the crescendo of this movement only 
came when the competition with England in colonial policy, inaugurated by 
Prince Bismarck, began in Africa and extended to Asia—where an unwelcome 
participant, springing up likea mushroom in the night, appeared, and showed the 
unmistakable intention to deprive Europeans of their accustomed and asserted 
trusteeship in the interest of the yellow races. Since Germany joined herself to 
the action of Russia and France against Japan a new era has been introduced, not 
ouly for Germany herself but for all Powers concerned to maintain the supremacy 
of European culture. With the occupation of Kiao-chau at the close of 1897 the 
era of weltpolitik began, and when in 1898 Prince Henry led the German fleet 
through the Suez Canal, the way was decisively chosen which must be further 
pursued.’’—(X. Z., 4th January, 1899.) 


Again, this is a view of German interests in the Suez Canal which 
is far from being in accordance with Captain Mahan’s theory. Dr. 
Schiemann’s genial introduction upon the history of English colonial 
policy points much more suggestively to.natural antagonism than to 
natural alliance. Nor, when the reference to our robber-wars in the 
time of the first Napoleon is written down and republished in a book 
by a moderate and . responsible German, can we be surprised at any 
prejudice entertained against this country by Germans who are not 
moderate and not responsible. But the second and greater Navy 
Bill was far more distinctly annotated. Nothing could be much 
more explicit than Dr. Schiemann’s repudiation in advance of Captain 
Mahan’s conception of the true connection between Germany’s naval 
development and her eastern policy :— 


“‘ During the negotiation and acquisition of the concession for the Anatolian rail- 
way English jealousy, once so sensitive, was silent. Perhaps she was conscious 
that it could not prevail in Constantinople, since Germany’s immensely strength- 
ened influence upon the Gulden Horn made itself felt after Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
journey to Palestine. The question of the construction of the important railway 
between 'Tientsin and Chinkiang was likewise the subject of a friendly agreement, 
On the other hand, there have been two instances of the most malicious hostility 
on the part of the English. They exploited the presence of our fleet in the 
Philippines to carry on a campaign of slander against the tendencies of German 
policy towards the United States. ... Far worse, however, were the difficulties 
placed in our way over the Samoa question. The British Government seemed to 
identify itself with its high-handed and arrogant officers, spurred on the con- 
tinued antagonism between Germans and Americans, and was in a good way to 
prepare for us a Fashoda worse than that of the French. That it did not come 
to this is a result for which the good-will of the English is not to thank. In the 
first place a treaty intervened of which the validity in international law could 
not be doubted, and which could only be torn up by war. Neither England nor 
the United States wanted war with Germany. They wanted her retreat. That 
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the retreat did not take place, and that our policy did not lose its nerve, was due 
to the Samoa campaign of Count von Biilow, who secured in the November 
treaty an adjustment with which we can own ourselves content. The outbreak 
of the South African war in the meantime had its share in the settlement. But 
as a final result this English attitude has produced a deep-reaching estrangement 
of public opinion in Germany against English policy, and has taught all persons 
of insight that our Government has only discharged its imperative duty in 
bringing forward a naval programme which will make it possible in the future 
for Germany to protect her national honour against the ill-will of her neighbours, 
whether by thrust or parry.’’—(K. Z., 28th December, 1899.) 


This, it will be remembered, was written within a couple of weeks 
after Count von Biilow’s proposal for the doubling of the fleet. No 
testimony could be more conclusive as to which antagonist the 
German nation had in its mind when that measure was accepted. 
But in his annual retrospect for the year before last, Doctor 
Schiemann thickened the outline of his argument. 


“The African problem we have already fully analysed. It lay for us in the 
fact that we are an African Power at three important points, and had therefore to 
reckon with the strongest African Power—England—which had the start of a 
century over us in the development of its fleet. When the war broke out against 
our wish and counsel, and to identify ourselves with the cause of the Transvaal 
would have been an act of political insanity, it was our business to secure respect 
for our neutrality, and to provide as much as possible against similar predicaments 
in the future. The first end was gained when we protested against the illegal 
seizure of the Bundesrath, the General and the Herzog, and secured adequate 
satisfaction. To the present hour German shipping has not again been molested 
by British cruisers. But the second aim was gained when, on the 15th of June, 
the Navy Bill, adopted after severe struggle by the Reichstag, was made law by 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s signature. The impression made by this fact is closely similar 
to that created when the conscription laws were adopted on the 16th of April, 
1880, and on the 20th of April, 1888. This measure means the maintenance of 
peace for Germany at the moment, and for the future a prospect of greater inde- 
pendence towards Powers accustomed to abuse their preponderance. That Ger- 
many must now exert herself to carry the naval programme through, and that it 
requires peace to make attainment of this end certain, is so obvious, that in that 
respect alone, and apart from all other considerations, every policy of hazard is 
excluded, as well as every political dispute in which we are not absolutely com- 
pelled to interfere.’’—(K. Z., 28th Devember, 1900.) 


To this most instructive passage it is only necessary to add that 
according to the last volume of the well-known German and semi- 
official naval annual,' edited by “ Nauticus,” the comparative strength 
of the four chief European navies, when the Kaiser’s first naval 
scheme shall be completed in 1906, is expected to be as follows :— 


Battleships (over 10,000 tons), 


England. * . ; P ‘ , ‘ P ‘ 52 
Dual Alliance, France . . ‘ , , . 2 

Pr a Russia . , . ' ‘ . 19 — 4 
Germany : . ‘ : ‘ : ° 18 


From this it will appear that Germany has already turned her 
PP y y 
(1) Nautieus, 1902: Jahrbuch fir Deutschland’s Seeinteressen, p. 29. 
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time to such good account that in four years more she expects to hold 
the balance of naval power between England and the Dual Alliance. 

The reader shall not be wearied by many illustrations of Dr. 
Schiemann’s attitude towards the war, but it is essentially necessary 
that some suggestion of their character should be given, and read 
with one recollection. No explanation of the things that are done 
in the heat of controversy can remove the fact that Dr. Schiemann 
has deliberately reprinted his judgments in a volume, without the 
slightest conception that he has anything to palliate or withdraw. 
Before the war England figures in the professor’s pages as the in- 
human figure of The Hague Conference. 

‘It must never be forgotten that all the opposition to the proposals for the 
humanising of war came from the British side, but that from this very side the 
attempt has been made to blame German policy for wrecking the Utopian idea of 
the Conference.’’ 

Another parenthesis is even more benevolent and characteristic. 
With reference to the South African crisis our author points out 
that all the Powers have made it their first concern to maintain the 
peace of Europe, and that, in the Balkans— 

“ Austria, Russia and Germany, and the Sultan, can claim the credit of stamp- 
ing out the embers, As early as April Bulgarié, so it is said, though not proved, 
sought at English instigation to provoke war on the question of Macedonia.” 

This extraordinary slander is solemnly republished without a 
footnote two years after it was circulated among the ephemeral false- 
hoods of the day. In the same spirit Dr. Schiemann qualifies nothing 
and withdraws nothing of his comments upon the General Election 
of 1900. 

“The triumph of Chamberlain at the polls bears every mark of a Pyrrhic 
victory. The fact is not to be blinked, that he is involved with his whole family in 
the financial undertakings which forced on the Boer War.”’ 

But there is a still more edifying passage with which this dis- 
tinguished exponent of moderate German opinion hails the in- 
auguration of the Australian Commonwealth. 

“The very fact that it is the Colonial Secretary, Chamberlain, who has called 
it (the Commonwealth) into life, and organised it, indicates that there are great 
financial plans in the background.”’ 

And to this acute inference Professor Schiemann, of Berlin Uni- 
versity, displays his grasp of the British Imperial system in a 
passage which would be incredible if we did not find it set down in 
black and white :— 

‘* We know not when the time will come, but what we do know is that sooner 
or later the new Colonial nomenclature will find its justification. England 
called herself a Commonwealth when she had neither King nor Upper Chamber 
in the time of Cromwell, and Commonwealth cannot be translated except as 


“Republik.” From as far back as 1869 England has possessed not a single 
soldier on Australian ground (and none in Canada since 1871!). But Australia 
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is twice as large as all the British possessions in Africa, it is almost twenty times 
as large as both Boer Republics, against which England up to the present has 
fruitlessly employed its power. It follows that Australia holds her own fate in 
the hollow of her hand, and can judge for herself when it will be most profitable 
for her to claim total emancipation.”’ 


All this is no doubt only to be distinguished from boulevard 
prejudice by a dull manner. We think there is something not un- 
symptomatic of the frivolity and inaccuracy of the boulevards when 
we note the spelling of English names and titles in the Parisian 
Press. But it would be hard, in this sort, to beat Professor Schiemann’s 
reference to Lord Roberts of Khartoum and Durban ! 

The Concentration Camps are described without alteration in the 
professor’s pages as “ the most merciless system of child-murder ever 
known ’”’; but his direct references to the war have been noticed as 
little’as was possible consistently with the exposure of the smattering 
ignorance, as well as the crass views which may be displayed even by 
a German professor, in his observations upon English affairs. What 
are we to make, for instance, of the following wondrous version of a 
speech by Mr. Chamberlain: “The combative speaker began with a 
sharp sally against the Irish and Nationalists, the latter being 
cleverly described as the blind tools of the Home Rulers.” This is 
as metaphysically obscure as a Trinitarian heresy in the early Church. 

That there is a more fundamental opposition of mind and sympathy 
between the two countries at the present moment than exists between 
any other two races in Europe, must be admitted even where it is 
deplored. But now let us come to close quarters with the question 
of the “ natural alliance.” 

Dr. Schiemann repeatedly discusses the relations of Germany 
and Russia, and with a knowledge and insight curiously different 
from his style in discussing the affairs of England of which he has 
evidently no personal and very little literary knowledge. But he 
gives no hope to those who advocate a rapprochement with Germany 
with the idea of securing the aid of that Power against the Tsardom. 

“Tn the meantime [it was the period of the Kaiser’s visit to this country, after 
the Queen’s death] the theme of the alleged Anglo-German Alliance is discussed 
in every conceivable tone by all the newspapers of the world. We do not think it 
necessary to enter into the subject. An Anglo-German Alliance is not possible 
so long as there isa Transvaal War. After that it will be discussable. There is 
a whole series of important interests which we must wish to solve in good accord 
with England—without for that reason quarrelling with our other neighbours.” 

. (K. Z., 13th January, 1901.) 


M. Witte’s attack through his Zxchange Gazette, indeed, rouses our 
professor to a mood of unwonted heat, and the Russian press is 
threatened that if it drive Germany to extremes, better relations 
with England are always possible and may take a threatening 
character. (27th February, 1901.) But the following week it is 
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the turn of the English monthly reviews to be denounced for their 
attitude towards Berlin, and they are warned that it has become 
a question, “as to whether under certain circumstances an under- 
standing with Russia against England might not recommend itself ? ” 
(6th March, 1901.) 

But then there is a long period of bickering between the Russian 
press and the Kreuz Zeitung. This drives the latter to the conclusion 
that Berlin must seek no other combinations but those upon which 
its present diplomacy rests. The critical issue is treated under both 
aspects eventually in a passage exceptionally well worth attention :— 


“We deny with the utmost emphasis that any really vital antagonisms exist 
between us and Great Britain, and we hold it criminal to evoke them by 
artificial means. Nothing stands in the way of an understanding and of friendly 
co-operation if both sides are honestly inclined to such acourse. Precisely similar 
liesthe matter—as against Russia. Here also, there can be no question of opposition 
of interests unless they are deliberately manufactured. In China there can be no 
conflict of interests unless Russia herself seeks one after the recipe of Prince 
Ukhtomsky. In the rest of Asia, wide regions lie between the Spheres, in which 
we andthe Russians are respectively active, so that the excitement of the Russian 
journals over the Bagdad Railway and our good relations with Turkey—which 
are invariably used, so that all can find their profit in the maintenance of peace— 
can only be stigmatised as a pretence which nothing justifies. That in Europe, on 
the other hand, Germany and Russia will not stand in each other’s way, so long as 
both are decided to remain within their own frontiers, is a truth which has 
become trivial by repetition.’””—(K. Z., 8th May, 1901.) 


But upon the whole issue of natural alliance Dr. Schiemann’s most 
characteristic words are those which every Anglo-Saxon may safely 
accept as the fundamental idea of German policy. 


“We hold that we are not called upon to interfere whether directly or 
indirectly in the question of the Manchurian Railways. That is a Russo-Chinese 
affair in which, toa certain extent, English and Japanese interests are engaged, but 
not German. It is our business to maintain an attitude of perfect neutrality in 
this dispute. Just as little, of course, are we called upon to promote further 
Russian efforts, which, in spite of all more or less solemn declarations of the 
Russian press as gf Russian officialism, must result in the final absorption of 
the whole Manchurian territory. Russia has published explanations and protests 
before. They have always been voluntarily given and they have never been kept. 
Perhaps they could not be kept, since the abandonment of territory once acquired 
cannot be effected without creating the appearance of a compulsory retreat. 
Now the Asiatic position of Russia requires less the prestige of her bond fides than 
that of her ruthless aggression. We do not approve that, but we recognise in it 
an almost fatalistic phenomenon, which can only disappear when some other 
Asiatic Power determines to stand out against it. This other Power can in no 
case be Germany.” —(K. Z., 13th May, 1901.) 


We are ina position to judge the spirit and aims of German policy 
as they have been, and are still, presented with comparative moderation 
and caution—and, odd as this statement may seem, with comparative 
civility towards this country—in the organ of the Prussian military 
aud governing classes. From Dr. Schiemann’s exposition two clear 
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deductions emerge for us. First, that German feeling, even amongst 
the most important classes, is more unfriendly to this country, more 
curiously prejudiced against British ideas and British life, than is 
that of any other people. It would not be possible to find in any 
Parisian journal of chief standing, a constant tone of comment upon 
British internal and Colonial affairs, combining animus and ignorance 
in the same degree. Frenchmen still think they have something to 
learn from us; their neighbours beyond the Vosges think they have 
nothing to learn from us. The ignorance of a writer of Dr. 
Schiemann’s standing upon English matters as compared with his 
excellent acquaintance with many others, is no bad symptom of that 
pachydermatous egoism of the modern German mind which seems 
impenetrable to a proper conception of Anglo-Saxon things. The 
constant reader of the Kreuz could not fail to derive the ultimate 
impression that English domestic politics are a sink of financial 
corruption, with Mr. Chamberlain as a tainted figure in the midst ; 
and that England keeps with difficulty a slender and diminishing 
connection with her colonies by the remains of her military hold 
upon them. To make the eccentricity of this ill-informed prejudice 
finally clear let us quote another specimen, last of its kind, from 
the professor’s baptismal congratulations to the Australian Common- 
wealth :-— 

“The hour approaches when Australia will either not require protection or— 
and which cannot be excluded as a possibility of the future—when England 
will no longer be able to afford it. It is far from our intention to disquiet our 
Herr cousins across the sea with these possibilities. Lord Hopetoun, the present 
Governor-General of Australia, will hold his post till he is recalled, and 
Mr. Barton, the new Federal Premier, certainly does not contemplate the 
dissolution of the newly-adjusted ties. But there is none the less an autonomist 
party in Australia, and Chamberlain’s scheme, to place its leader, Mr. William 
Lyné (sic) in the position now accepted by Barton, and so to draw him over into 
his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) camp, has miserably failed. It was not possible to con- 
struct a Ministry of renegades, and Barton’s election, so far from signifying a 
triumph for England, was a defeat. Assuredly a proof that Chamberlain, in spite 
of all his experience in great Business is far from being a great statesman.”— 
(K. Z., 3rd January, 1901.) 

The second clear deduction from this record is that German 
antipathy to England is chastened for diplomatic though not for 
mental purposes, by dread of Russia, and that German policy 
towards Russia is materially influenced by distrust of England. 
That the former must prevail is an infinitely less simple assumption 
than Captain Mahan’s readers might be tempted to believe. What 
light is thrown for us upon the probable solution of this fundamental 
difficulty of the Wilhelmstrasse, by a writer who is not far from the 
private atmosphere of German foreign policy ? 

That policy would fain have the world believe that there is but 
one inevitable war—the struggle between the elephant and the whale. 
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From that war, whoever stands to lose, Germany stands to gain. She 
desires, and naturally desires, with equal eagerness, the weakening 
of both England and Russia. She reckons that a conflict between 
them would exhaust them both. It would be in its nature, as between 
powers belonging to different elements, one of the most prolonged and 
costly of wars. It would bankrupt Russia; it would load this country 
with a vast debt, and handicap our national finances for all future 
naval and commercial purposes. If we won, old Continental antagon- 
isms would be superseded by new; and the powers we had defeated 
would throw themselves into the arms of Germany. If we lost, it 
could only be after a struggle in which the accumulated strength of 
three navies had been destroyed by their collision. Though we should 
be far more likely to crush the Dual Alliance at sea, we could not do 
it without an enormous waste of material. Thus, with her trade in- 
creased, her finances husbanded, her great army in full strength, her 
present anxieties on both frontiers removed, and, above all, with her 
new and splendid fleet kept absolutely intact—Germany would be 
carried far towards commercial and naval ascendency by an Anglo- 
Russian conflict, if she could simply maintain her neutrality. Her 
desire is to maintain her neutrality—unless she should be compelled 
by the development of events, or induced by sufficiently high offers, 
to throw her sword into the scale. 

But if Germany should find neutrality between England and 
Russia impracticable or unprofitable, on which side would she be the 
more likely to act. Surely upon that of Russia, and for ultimate 
reasons which would almost certainly prove decisive over the grave 
objections to that course. In the first place war in the heart of 
the Continent would be for Germany the one overwhelming disaster. 
It would plunge her into the bloodiest struggle on two frontiers that 
the world has ever known, and would destroy the whole fabric of her 
commercial prosperity. It is idle to suppose that Berlin will risk this 
result for the sake of ensuring the safety of India, and assisting Eng- 
land to make her naval and imperial ascendency far more overwhelm- 
ing than itis now. Throwing in her lot with France and Russia, on 
the other hand, would ensure that the struggle would take place far 
from her frontiers and would make her industrial system the power- 
house of the whole Continent, at whatever temporary cost to her sea 
trade. It is the fundamental desire of German diplomacy to emancipate 
their country from the enormous disadvantages of its geographical 
position by substituting European solidarity for Continental dissen- 
sions. Our sentimentalists say that Germany is our blood-relation— 
a Teutonic power. The point is not so much that Germany is a 
“Teutonic”? power, but that she is a ‘Continental ” power. 

Russia would, of course, have to pay an immense price for German 
assistance. But she would only have to concede, in order to promote 
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her triumph, what would be wrung from her if she were defeated 
and exhausted by England and thrown into a condition of 
internal bankruptcy and revolution. And here we touch the crucial 
point. 

In the Russian Press and in Russian racial feeling, Germany is 
the most hated nation. The Novoe Vremya has never ceased its 
campaign against the Bagdad Railway, and declares, in season and 
out of season, that acquisitions in the Far East are nothing to 
Russia by comparison with the menace to her most sacred traditional 
interests in the Balkans and Asia Minor. Anglo-Saxon critics are 
aptto see an irreconcilaole antagonism which must be decided, 
sooner or later, in the conflict batween the Teuton and the Slav. 
That struggle would, indeed, be certain but for the internal weakness 
of the Tsardom on the one hand and its complications with England 
on the other. Meantime we must remember that Teutonic and 
Slav interests have always been incompatible in theory since the dawn 
of modern history as they are to-day, but have none the less been 
adjusted at many epochs by other means than war. 

Hear, for instance, Dr. Schiemann upon this great question :— 


‘* The Kaiser’s good relations with Turkey are represented as monstrous presump- 
tion, and almost as an insult (to Russia). Every step which Germany has taken 
in the last twenty-two years has been commented upon in the most hostile sense, 
and where it has not been possible to dispute our path the attempt has at least been 
made to hamper and hinder us by means of others. But upon that head they 
should remember in St. Petersburg that among us people are able to distinguish 
closely between appearance and reality, and that the considerable weaknesses of 
Russia’s world-situation are no secret. We seek no intrigue, but we are as little 
afraid of any struggle to which we may be compelled, and, should it come, 
it will show in what respects painted scenery is to be distinguished from solid 
walls. It is no pleasure to say these things, but it is none the less necessary that 
Russia should realise that there are limits to our patience, and that German 
opinion is totally different from that of those journals which are to-day emulating 
each other in bowing to the East. The modus vivendi between Germany and 
Russia can only be found upon the basis of such compromises as take equal 
account of the legitimate interests and the real conditions of power on both sides. 
On that condition only can we settle. There is no third way.”’—(K. Z., 
27 Feb., 1901.) 

Here indeed is the actual crux of the situation, presented with all 
imaginable precision and candour. Russia must accept either the 
warlike solution or the Polish solution. The latter is the ideal of 
Berlin, and it is far from unlikely to become the necessity of St. Peters- 
burg, if developments pursue their present course. The Tsar is 
genuinely devoted to peace. But if peace is preserved the saturation 
of Turkey by the politico-economic enterprise of Berlin will go on, 
and commercial interests will be gradually but surely translated into 
political interests. On the other hand, Berlin is perfectly aware, as 
Dr. Schiemann suggests on every second page of his book, that the 
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Tsardom, with its appalling internal difficulties, is far weaker than she 
appears to the exaggerated apprehension of Anglo-Saxon minds. 
Her prospects in any war would be dark. Against an Anglo-German 
combination they would be hopeless. To avoid that combination she 
would have to make sacrifices bitter indeed, but less than those it 
would be almost certain to impose upon her. St. Petersburg will not 
make the choice until it is driven, but if it is driven while existing 
diplomatic conditions remain what they are, compromise upon the 
lines of the partition of Poland is considerably more likely than a 
conflict, likely to result in internal and external catastrophes which 
would throw Russia back for an age from the goal of all her hopes. 
The modern mind lets itself be hypnotised by the counting of heads 
and the comparison of territories. But if we arrive at the sum of 
national force by multiplying numbers into efficiency, we must reckon 
Germany a far more formidable Power at the present moment than 
Russia can be for many generations unless she gets another Peter 
the Great. 

Readers of Dr. Schiemann’s pages must be convinced that to 
admit a stronger military, naval and commercial Power than Russia to 
the Persian Gulf, in the idea that she would help us to keep Russia 
out by war or otherwise, would be the most fatal form of diplomatic 
Danegeld. St. Petersburg would be driven to compromise with 
Berlin. Berlin would settle with St. Petersburg at our expense, and 
the result would be far more likely to be two against India than two 
against Russia. We had far better settle our last difficulty by 
admitting Russia also to the Persian Gulf, removing the artificial 
pressure which the danger of an Anglo-Russian conflict enables 
Berlin to exercise at St. Petersburg, and leaving Teutonic and Slav 
interests throughout the Near East to their natural development. The 
vital question for Russia is not India nor further aggression in China. 
It is the problem of the Near East. It will engage her, in any case, 
for a period of which no man can now see the end—and unless she 
frees her hands from complications with this country, it will be 
decided against her, though not necessarily to our advantage. 

To sum up :— 

(1) Germany is not likely to join in breaking down the naval 
power of the Dual Alliance in order to establish British sea- 
power in a position of more overwhelming supremacy than 
now. 

(2) Germany is far more likely to join the Dual Alliance in 
breaking down our sea-power. 

(3) Germany’s greatest interest is peace in Europe, and while 
determined to run any risk rather than be deprived of her 
share in any future changes in the map, she desires to force 
Russia to a compromise upon Polish precedents, 
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(4) To promote that compromise she would disclaim, when admitted 
to the Persian Gulf, any intention of hindering Russia from 
obtaining the same privilege. 

(5) Germany relies, above all, upon the theory of an “ inevitable 
war”’—between Russia and England—to ensure the success 
of her policy by land and sea at the expense of both. 
It is the main interest of England and Russia alike to avoid, 
in fact, that inevitable war. 

For the rest nothing can remove the certainty that the greatest 
danger to the existence of the Empire must be the growth of 
German naval power in the North Sea. This is a form of change 
in the status quo as momentous as any alteration of frontiers. 
Germany takes a different view of her prospects at sea from that 
which is widely held in this country and which has been re-stated by 
Captain Mahan. So far from having a common interest with England 
in protecting the Suez Canal route, she holds that, if British ascen- 
dency disappeared, she could hold her own afloat against any com- 
petitor. Captain Mahan, for instance, seems to leave out of account 
that, unlike ourselves, Germany could bring military means to bear 
upon France and Russia and could attack them at the heart if they 
attempted to close the Mediterranean to her commerce. If it is said 
that our insular position, as compared with Germany’s continental, 
makes her competition hopeless, the following significant sentence, 
quoted from Bonamico’s E/ Potere Maritimo, will be found among the 
mottoes of the German Navy League: “Great estuaries, great 
rivers, navigable canals far more than island groups are the conditions 
of maritime power.”* If we are told that the Kaiser only 
desires a defensive fleet the answer is given by the doctrine 
of both the German services, that there can be no ade- 
quate defence without the power to take the offensive. Finally, 
when Germany is told that no Power can hope to hold first 
rank on both sea and land, and that she must fail, as France 
failed in that effort, Professor Adolph Wagner points out that 
Germany’s financial position is in one respect immensely favour- 
able—she has practically no debt-charge in: her Budget, and a fleet 
as large as our own, in addition to her army, would only cost her 
what our National Debt costs us. In economics Professor Wagner 
and Professor Lujo Brentano are sworn opponents; but they are 
all one on this point. ‘ The trident of Neptune,” cries Professor 
Brentano, “is the sceptre of the world,” and Germany, depending, 
above all, on the persistence of our “ fixed inveterate antipathy ” 
against Russia, if not against herself, will not readily renounce the 
ambition of wresting that sceptre from our grasp. 

CaLcHas, 
(1) Nauticus, 1900 (Deutschland’s Seeinteressen, p. xi.). 
vuv2 
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THE story of the various attempts made by Germans to colonise across 
the ocean, and of the ups and downs of German colonial enterprise, 
is interesting from many points of view. The leading feature of the 
present stage of German Imperial colonial policy is still more interest- 
ing to England as a Colonial and Naval Power, because the 
colonial party in the German Empire has succeeded in bringing the 
interest of the German public for the development of the Colonies into 
line with their interest for the aggrandizement of the Imperial Navy ; 
and, as the possession of a powerful Navy is the IKaiser’s chiet 
ambition, they have also thereby secured the patronage of the Crown 
and the Government. Whereas, until quite recently, there was never, 
save with one exception, any active interest shown in colonial or 
naval matters by the reigning princes of the House of Hohenzollern ; 
and, whereas the advocates for colonies abroad were only hitherto 
represented by a comparatively feeble minority amougst the people ; 
we now find an energetic Monarch, a pliant Chancellor and a party 
of agitation in the Empire closely co-operating to promote both the 
increase of the Navy and the development of the Colonies. Modern 
Germany aspires to be a Naval Power and a Colonial Power. To my 
mind there does not seem to be the slightest foundation for the 
malicious or maudlin theory that the modern aim ot Germany is 
similar to that of Elizabethan England against Spain, namely, to 
destroy the British fleet ; or that the Kaiser has dreams of adding our 
Colonial Empire to his own. Nor do I attach the same practical 
importance as others do to Pan-Germaniec ideals of expansion in 
Europe ; still, as it has become the custom in Germauy now to run 
every public aspiration with plenty of noise and advertisement, it is 
advisable that people should be kept well posted in the details that 
go to strengthen the belief in the possibility of the realisation of 
these aspirations. 

When Froude wrote his Oceuna in 1885, a year after Prince 
Bismarck was forced to change his views on Colonial policy and to 
initiate the modern era of colonisation for the German Empire, by 
proclaiming the German Protectorate over Angra Pequeiia, colonial 
questions had already begun to rivet the attention and interest of a 
number of persons of influence in Prussia, although the latter were 
still regarded as mere enthusiasts by the people at large. Since then 
the “ Colonies ” have been more and more occupying statesmen in 
Berlin, as well as in London and Paris. Many are disposed to believe 
that the incipient cause of Anglophobia in Germany, before and after 
1884, was the groundless belief, carefully nurtured by interested 
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persons, that England’s Colonial policy aimed at choking the realisa- 
tion of German ideal aspirations in this field. Most certainly 
the success of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes in frustrating Count Pfeil’s 
mission to Lobengula; his lucky stroke in obtaining a Royal Charter 
for the British South Africa Company; and the subsequent rapid 
realisation of his plans for acquiring territory towards the interior of 
Africa engendered suspicion against him, as well as disappoir‘- 
ment, not only in official and Colonial circles in Berlin, but throughout 
Germany. Thissuspicion developed into ill-feeling against England. 

South America and Australia were the scene of some of the first 
attempts at emigration on the part of the people of Germany. This 
was in the beginning of the last century after the war of liberation 
from the yoke of Napoleon. They received, however, no official 
countenance, and the appeals subsequently made to the Government 
to found colonies were shelved ; whilst a request from some German 
emigrants in Australia to annex New Guinea was ignored, for 
Prussia saw no reason then for acquiring colonies. No doubt the 
idea of parting with men who were looked upon as soldiers, 
was repugnant in those days to the sovereign and his advisers ; 
and so these matters were left to the independent Free Cities, 
whose sympathies and interests often clashed with those of Prussia. 

Then later on in the century came the rapid development of 
German industry after the Franco-German war ot 1870-71, when the 
coal-fields of Westphalia were opened up ; and with this the power 
to compete with foreign countries, notably with England, in a field 
the latter had hitherto held alone. In 1880 Prince Bismarck tested 
the capacity of the Imperial Diet for digesting Colonial politics by 
introducing the Samoa Bill, which aimed at the support of a 
mercantile company in the South Seas. The Radicals opposed it, 
with the result that it was thrown out by a majority of sixteen 
votes. The debate, however, attracted attention amongst the people, 
ad so the advocates of a Colonial policy started the question, “ Is 
Germany in need of Colonies? ’’ Prince zu Hohenlohe Langenburg 
put himself at the head of the movement, and in December, 1882, 
the ‘ Deutscher Colonialverein”’ was founded, and a considerable 
number of men of all classes, notably leading politicians and men 
oi letters, joined the Verein. The Government thus had a party 
in the nation to fall back upon, ready at hand when Prince Bismarck 
inaugurated the new era. 

It is now a truism to affirm that Colonial questions will not only 
call for the attention, but will also very considerably tax the wisdom 
of all great statesmen in every country during the present century. 
Whatever may be the chances of success in store for her, Germany 
has also entered into the arena as a Colonial Power, and will not be 
ejected from it without resistance, nor will she voluntarily relinquish 
the struggle she has entered upon. 
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Froude, whom I mentioned above, tells us in his Oceana that 
political economists in England, at the time he wrote, questioned the 
utility of colonies, which, in their view, contributed nothing to the 
Imperial Exchequer, whilst they were a source of constant expense 
to the taxpayer. They were looked upon as a mere ornament and 
as a useless responsibility. They were denounced as bringing in 
nothing. The Empire even was reproached with bringing in nothing, 
save expense for armaments and possibilities of foreign complications. 
Since then another creed has been adopted, and it is generally 
admitted that the “ wealth of a nation depends in the long run upon 
the conditions, mental and bodily, of the people of whom it consists.” 
This author also pointed out that men had become more alive to the 
dangers expressed by Horace in the lines: “ Non his iuventus orta 
parentibus, etc.,”” which proved a true prophecy when German and 
Hun marched over the imperial frontiers. Froude continues: 
“‘ English enterprise had occupied the fairest spots upon the globe 
where there was still soil and sunshine boundless and life-giving ; 
where the race might for ages renew its mighty youth, bring forth 
as many millions as it would, and would still have means to breed 
and rear them strong as the best which she had produced in her 
early prime. The Colonies might be paying us no revenue, but 
they were opening up the face of the earth... . The people of 
England have made the Colonies. The people at home and the 
people in the Colonies are one people.’ It was with no little dis- 
appointment and bitterness that many a German pondered over 
thoughts such as these. 

Germany has not acquired her Colonies as we did. Although she 
would fain it were so, the words just quoted could not be applied to 
her. The development of her Colonies has been no part of her 
national history; and she has not been able to select territories 
capable of development in the English sense. No Colony of hers 
will ever be able to erect an arch, as Canada did at Whitehall for the 
Coronation of King Edward, with the proud device, “‘ Free homes for 
millions!” Radical politicians in Germany denounce colonial enter- 
prise, as they do not consider it to be profitable or prudent for 
Germany, yet, nevertheless, the Crown and a large portion of the 
nation do entertain hopes for the future; and they will not suffer 
the difficulties now confronting them to deter them in their per- 
severing efforts to realise these hopes. The desire to expand is again 
uppermost, as is evident from the agitation throughout the Empire. 
Government and people have embarked on a policy which is intended 
to make the German Empire a World Power and a Naval Power, 
and to maintain it as such. Bismarck’s original desire to confine 
Germany to the limits of her European frontiers has since been 
dropped as impracticable by his successors. In his day the Crown 
was absolutely indifferent to colonial aspirations ; and he himself, 
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even when he yielded to the popular outcry, remained lukewarm. 
His successor, Count von Caprivi, was almost an opponent of Im- 
perial Colonies ; and it was rumoured at one time that he was ready 
to sacrifice German South-West Africa. His immediate subordinate 
in Colonial matters, Dr. Kayser, assured me that his chief had no 
intention of doing so; and Count Caprivi himself afterwards main- 
tained in the Reichstag that Germany would have to export either 
goods or men. Kaiser Wilhelm the Second began to interest him- 
self in colonial expansion, and Prince zu Hohenlohe, the third 
Chancellor, was favourable to the movement; whilst now, in 
Count von Biilow, the adherents of colonial enterprise have found 
another champion. Since 1900 colonial development has met with 
every encouragement from the present Chancellor. 

So far, the financial progress made by the German Colonies would 
not satisfy a man of business. It does not satisfy even the financiers 
of the Empire itself, for even patriotism cannot induce them to 
risk their capital in their country’s colonial enterprises ; and private 
individuals still consider it a bad investment to place 
their savings in concerns that they declare are unprofitable. If we 
turn over the pages of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s The Children of the 
Nations we shall find their views confirmed. Mr. Bigelow is an 
experienced and a shrewd writer on German affairs. His remarks 
have been widely quoted by the German newspapers. German 
bureaucratic and caste institutions, he says, block the way of progress 
in the colonies; the German Government official or military potentate 
discourages the advent of the civilian and merchant. These digni- 
taries suffocate and stifle enterprise. One German acquaintance, 
whom he met on his travels, told him he would not go to German 
East Africa because civilians were not regarded there as members 
of society, but only as persons fit to be ordered about by officials. 
Another German acquaintance remarked :' “ No! it is impossible 
to do anything at all in a German colony. There is too much 
Bumbledom there.” A third, on being asked why he did not go 
to Kiao-Chow, rejoined: “ Why should I go to Kiao-Chow? I 
have more political and personal liberty at Hong Kong under 
the British flag than under my own. In Hong Kong I am some- 
body—in Kiao-Chow I am only a common civilian!” In 1898 Mr. 
Bigelow found 1,500 German soldiers and five German merchants! 
This fact speaks for itself. After all, the best colonies are made by 
the free nations.” 

(1) I quote from the German translation. 

(2) There is no exaggeration in Mr. Bigelow’s pungent and penetrating criticism, I 
recently drew the attention of one of the leading officials in the German colonial service 
to his treatise, and asked him for his frank opinion thereon. His reply was: ‘‘I 
have read the book, and am sorry to be obliged to admit that its biting sarcasm is 


justified. It is impossible for us to have prosperous colonies under our present system. 
I have myself been an officer, and know very well how we look upon things and persons. 
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The subjoined quotation from the Ad/gemeines Handelsbiatt will 
serve asa specimen of Dutch criticism on the prospects of German 
colonisation :— 


‘* Germany is the youngest colonial power. As such she is not twenty years 
old. During this short period her colonies have been a greater source of trouble 
than of joy to her. There are two causes for this. When Hans Michel first 
stepped into the colonial arena in 1884, pressed thither and pushed in, in a 
state of hesitation and trembling, by a handful of colonial enthusiasts, the 
best places had already long since been taken possession of by the English, the 
Dutch, ete. She was forced to put up with the remains—Angra Pequena, 
Liideritz-Land, etc. Although he found a way later on of securing a somewhat 
better place—Samoa, Kiao-Chow—it was not of very great account, that which 
the friends of Major von Wissman, Dr. Peters, etc., proudly called ‘ Our Colonies.’ 
The Germans, in fact, only had the choice, as the stragglers, of taking what other 
people had left. 

“This is the first reason why the enjoyment of colonial possessions has 
hitherto been for Germany a pleasure of doubtful value, not to say a source of 
disappointment and mortification. The second reason is perhaps still more 
weighty. The German nation has not the necessary talent for being the 
owner of colonies. The people are wanting in those special qualities that are 
requisite for governing a colony well and at the same time—we might waive 
the question of government—of developing it. Colonies are not made to 
prosper by soldiers and officials, but by mercHants, planters, men of enterprise 
and traders who settle there. Soldiers and officials are of secondary con- 
sideration, a sort of necessary evil. There are conditions under which they 
can even become a source of danger for the welfare of the colony, namely, when 
more influence is given them than is strictly necessary. They ought to be 
nothing more than a force sent out to the colony to enable the merchants and 
planters, etc., by the protection they afford them, to follow their calling, and, if 
possible, to make it easier for them to do so. If they are more than this they are 
a source of danger, a danger that grows in proportion as their superfluous power 
and influence increase.” 





The view held at home, however, by Germans themselves, is that 
the German race is an ancient colonial people. Why the Teutons of 
Central Europe did not seek colonies in the sixteenth century like 
the English and the Dutch is easily explained by Teuton writers 
The old Hansa League traded over the ocean; but Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck had never been able, despite their own 
activity in foreign lands, to familiarise the Germans as a nation 
with the spirit of enterprise abroad. Effcrts were indeed made by a 
few to settle in Venezuela in order to find Golconda; but these were 
frustrated by the Spaniards. It was left to other peoples of Ger- 
manic origin—to the English and the Dutch—to found prosperous 
colonies. The attempt of the Great Elector to obtain a footing in 
West Africa is interesting, firstly, because it was a Hohenzollern 


No account is taken of men who have not served as officers in the army, and for the 
official career it is seldom that any but military men or jurists are selected for responsible 
posts. Men of business are ignored in our colonies. This is not your plan in England. 
It cannot be disputed that our colonial service abroad teems with pretentious, arrogant, 
exclusive-minded officers and officials who are quite incapable for the task of developing 
our colonies.”’ 
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Prince of Brandenburg who inaugurated the attempt and associated 
therewith the formation of a navy for active service; secondly, the 
difficulties that confronted him did not deter him from appreciating 
the advantages of promoting trans-oceanic trade ; thirdly, his colonies 
came to grief partly owing to official mismanagement and partly 
owing to the exigencies of the times. The Brandenburg fleet, that 
was collected together to protect these colonies, had but a short 
life; but in 1680 it consisted of 28 battleships, with 502 guns. 
Elated by his success against Sweden in the Baltic, the Elector 
conceived the bold design of attacking Spain by sea; of acquiring 
colonies in the West Coast of Africa; and of founding military 
stations at his new colonies. 

A fort, called Gross-Friedrichsburg, was actually built in 1681, 
which was looked upon as the first step towards the acquisition of 
colonies by Brandenburg. The Elector’s expedition against Spain, 
which was an act of reprisal for the non-payment of subsidies for 
troops sent against France, consisted of a squadron of seven ships 
containing 165 guns, 520 seamen, and 182 soldiers. The orders 
were to await the arrival of the East Indian convoy bound for Cadiz 
and to capture the same; and, should the convoy elude the squadron, 
the commander was to proceed with his ships to the West Indies, in 
order, if possible, to capture the silver fleet. The fleet did not suc- 
ceed in its errand, but had some skirmishes with the Spanish warships ; 
and, without incurring much loss, increased its reputation in the 
Atlantic. In 1682 an African Company was founded, and an elec- 
toral edict issued concerning the improvement of the mercantile fleet 
and the protection of commerce. In 1684 the seat of the new com- 
pany was transferred to Emden, which was also made the chief 
station of the navy. The reasons for the latter step were—first, the 
Baltic was unnavigable for four months in winter owing to the ice ; 
second, the passage through the Sound was inconvenient owing to the 
Danish tolls; third, the harbour at Pillau was not a suitable naval port; 
fourth, the merchants of Kénigsberg were not enterprising enough to 
interest themselves in trans-oceanic trade, like the inhabitants of East 
Friesland. 

Emden did not then belong to Brandenburg ; but, owing to in- 
ternal quarrels between the town and its Prince, the Elector had 
acquired a fortress in its immediate vicinity, and found no difficulty 
in obtaining permission to establish his fleet in the harbour. In 
1686 he took over'the property and management of the African 
Company ; acquired a settlement in the island of St. Thomas; and 
conceived the idea of founding an East Indian Trading Company, 
and of fitting out an expedition to China and Japan. Meanwhile 
bureaucratic and military arrangements were being carried out in the 
African West Coast. Guns and officials were sent there; but en- 
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counters took place with the Dutch, and finally the Elector was 
forced to admit in his old age that Holland had put a spoke in the 
wheel of his trans-oceanic schemes. The aged Prince would have 
made this a casws belli had he not died in April, 1688. His son and 
successor settled the matter by diplomatic means. 

In 1689 the electoral navy numbered twelve ships with 320 guns, 
and the African Company owned seventeen ships with 230 guns. 
Ten years afterwards friction arose between the Company and the 
Portuguese; and by the time King Frederick I. was on the throne, 
all interest in the Colonies had disappeared and it was no longer 
thought necessary that Prussia should be a naval Power. King 
Frederick William I. was a practical gentleman, and characterised 
the African trading schemes as a chimera. Prussia accordingly 
ceased to be a Colonial Power. In 1718, her African possessions were 
handed over by treaty to the Dutch West India Company. In 1744 
East Friesland, including Emden, fell into the hands of Prussia at 
the death of its last Prince. It had been arranged that this should 
be so some sixty years before with the Emperor. Emden was, as 
Carlyle puts it,a good harbour and “a place of good trade; and 
brought Frederick into contact with sea matters; in which he did 
make some creditable incipiencies, raising expectations in the world ; 
and might have carried it farther, had not new wars interrupted 
him.” 

The above sketch will serve to render quite intelligible Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s allusions to the past in his speech at Emden two months 
ago. His Majesty said :— 

“ With all my heart I rejoice that it has been possible for me to set foot in this 
town ; it is closely connected with the history of our House, and I think I may say 
that it is not a mere chance that precisely the two greatest sovereigns of the House 
of the Electorate of Brandenburg and of Prussia, the Great Elector and Frederick 
the Great, found time and leisure, despite the severe combats they had continuously 
to engage in in order to consolidate the internal unity of the country and to 
protect it against attacks from abroad, to turn their eye to trade, to the sea, and 


thus to the town of Emden. I cite this in order to show you that it is no merit of 


mine if I tread the same paths. It pleased God to give to Kaiser Wilhelm the 
Great that which was denied to his predecessors, namely, to restore a united 
German Fatherland and to weld together the Empire with ponderous hammer 
strokes. Prussia holds the first place in the Empire. The King of Prussia has in 
his turn that which no German Kaiser was in the position to procure for himself, 
namely, the necessary dynastic power. On this basis it is now possible to reassume 
those tasks which my two great forefathers, whom you have rightly honoured here 
by erecting statues of them, with far-seeing eye always kept before them and 
endeavoured to carry out. .. . Gentlemen, I think that better days are in store 
tor you. The canal has been dug; the hinterland has been opened up for you 
and the ships of the sea are entering. It rests with you to utilize the chances ; it 
will be my part to maintain peace so that the town of Emden may look forward 
to a prosperous future.”’ 


The Colonies and the navy were obviously in the Kaiser’s mind 
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when he connected Emden with his two great forefathers. The 
Dortmund-Ems Canal has supplied a waterway for the connection 
between Emden and the industrial districts of Westphalia and the 
Rhine province; and the position of Emden as a harbour on the 
extreme west of the maritime frontier of the Empire, adjacent to 
Holland, can become a factor of great value to German export-trade. 
Moreover, it is very significant that the Kaiser should have deter- 
mined to make this town again a base for the Navy. He claims to 
have, what no other Kaiser had before 1870—the necessary ‘“‘ dynastic 
power’ (Hausmacht.) By this he means that he is King of Prussia 
independent of being German Emperor; and as Prussia is the head 
of the German Empire, he would have his dynastic position and 
power as King of the leading Federative State of the Empire with 
or without the title of Kaiser. No Kaiser of the old German 
Empire ever held this independent position amongst the Princes of 
the Empire. 

Whilst Germany’s commercial prosperity is undergoing a very 
susceptible check, it is remarkable that her ambitions as to her 
future, opened up by the rapid progress she has made in political and 
commercial growth since 1870, are more than ever self-evident. One 
can hardly refrain from recalling M. de Witte’s remark of her— 
‘‘Germany shows the greatest energy and initiative in Europe, but 
has travelled too fast.” ' Every German of any age is now fully 
conscious of the power of the German Empire; and Teutons can no 
longer be reproached for being unassuming or unostentatious. Ger- 
many has now become aggressive and pushing; self-assertive and 
terribly Chauvinistic. Count Berchem recently drew the attention 
of his countrymen to these little peculiarities, and to the consequences 
that may be anticipated from them. There is an instance of these 
qualities, cited by the Quarter/y in the review of a book written about 
five years ago by Herr Fritz Bley, entitled Die Weltstellung des 
Deutschtums :—‘* We are without doubt the greatest military nation 
in the world. We are the ablest nation in all departments of science 
and the fine arts. We are the best colonists, the best sailors, even 
the best shopkeepers.” The Pan-German writer knows how to blow 
his country’s trumpet: but he is not isolatedin this. I was talking 
toa very intelligent young German manufacturer one day at a dinner- 
party in Berlin. He said to me, when comparing the curriculum of 
“ business ” training in England and Germany: “ We Germans 
know everything, and we can do everything.” I was not prepared for so 
sweeping and positive a claim, but he would not give way an inch! 
Herr Bley expresses views that have a still wider scope. The Franco- 
German War, in his opinion, and in the opinion of those who think 
with him, opened up a series of problems and duties which Germany 


(1) Cf. The American Commercial Invasion of Europe. By Frank A. Vanderlip. 
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cannot ignore without risk of her ruin as a nation, viz. :—‘“‘a closer 
and economical convention with all other States of German race : that 
is to say, with Austria, the two Netherlands and Switzerland ; and 
beyond Europe, the acquisition of suitable colonial possessions beyond 
the sea, which will not only give us elbow-room for the annual 
addition to our population of nearly 600,000, but will make us econo- 
mically independent of foreign countries.” Of these words I have 
only here to deal with “the acquisition of suitable colonial posses- 
sions.” The statistics concerning the increase of population in 
Germany since the census of 1895 are :— 


1896 . 4 5 ; : : ; . 816,000 
1897 . : ; - . 785,000 
1898 ° é : : , 845,000 
1899 . ; . . . 795,000 
1900 . ‘ : . : , . 836,345 


The Pan-German League, of which Herr Bley is one of the chosen 
and official spokesmen, considers that Germany’s development was 
not completed once and for all by the Peace of Frankfort, and com- 
plains of the languid and unenterprising spirit of Germans as a 
nation. It advocates the creation of a ‘“‘ Great Germany ”’ in the sense 
that we talk of a “Greater Britain.” Tt is not presumptuous to 
question the validity of the chances of their reaching their goal, 
seeing that, in making this comparison, the Pan-Germans fail to 
grasp the difference of conditions. England, when talking of a 
“ Greater Britain,” already owned the countries that were to be 
cemented under that title ; whilst Germany does not own those that 
are aimed at in Europe, and has not peopled those that are spoken of 
across the ocean. 

Our English Colonies offer a vast field for receiving our surplus 
population and for giving them employment after they have been 
received. They are self-governing, and it is for us to retain them as 
part of our colonial empire. Emigration to countries beyond the 
seas was one of the chief factors that in the nineteenth century 
brought about the remodelling of the conditions of human life. In 
dwelling upon this fact, Navticus, the annual for Germany’s interests 
at sea, points out that Germany took part in the emigration of the 
thirty millions of people Europe sent out as emigrants in the nine- 
teenth century to the amount of about five millions. The sore 
point to the German politician is that German emigrants were forced 
then to settle under a foreign flag, as there were no German 
colonies ; but that since the acquisition of colonies the desire to live 
under the home flag is not strong enough to attract them to the 
newly-acquired territories. The reasons are obvious. The colonies 
that the German Empire has secured are not agricultural in the 
European sense, for they are almost all sub-tropical ; consequently it 
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is not possible for Germans to settle there in large numbers. They 
can, with the exception of South-West Africa and Kiao-Chow, only 
be reckoned as plantation colonies for products of a tropical or semi- 
tropical kind. Asia and Africa have never been particularly attrac- 
tive to Germans. German emigrants have always preferred the 
United States as the goal for their future home. Although plenty 
of Germans are to be found in Australia and elsewhere under the 
British flag, the following statistics will show that the number of 
those who migrate anywhere except to the United States is relatively 
quite diminutive. 


GERMAN EMIGRATION (cF. NAUTICUS, 1902). 





In To the one Brazil antl Africa Asia Australia 

United States. Americ L. ti America. : ion a : nae 
ow. Senoweres: ee ’ —| 
1891 108,611 976 3,710 961 599 97 438 | 
1892 | 107,803 1,577 779 1,077 476 120 376 | 
1893 | 75,102 6,136 1,169 1,058 586 146 261 | 
1894 | 34,210 1,490 1,283 1,059 760 151 225 | 
1895 | 30,692 1,100 ' 1,340 1,194 886 134 211 | 
1896 27,360 634 986 1,470 1,346 144 174 | 
1897 19,030 539 899 1,180 1,103 145 324 | 
1898 | 17,272 208 785 1,094 1,092 223 162 | 
1899 | 19,195 126 377 973 548 178 141 | 
1900 19,338 144 | 364 330 183 l 196 | 
1901 19,516 11 402 271 5D 6 217 | 








On the other hand, it is instructive to compare the statistics just 
given with others recently published by a Berlin journal, Die Post, 
under the heading “‘ Germans in English Colonies” :— 


“ There are in Canada about 335,000 Germans, principally in the east, in the 
provinces on the United States’ frontier. They ar¢é collected together in a com- 
paratively small space. Of the Germans, under 3,000, who are scattered about 
the rest of this enormous country, about 2,000 live in the neighbourhood of the 
west coast, in British Columbia. The largest German population is to be found 
in the south-east, in the provinces of Ontario (238,000), Nova Scotia (44,000), and 
Manitoba (13,000); 7.2, about 12, 11, and 10 per cent. respectively of the population. 
In some of the towns, such as Waterloo (1,650), Berlin (3,150), Liineberg (3,092), 
and Williamsburg (2,795), they constitute respectively 82, 79, 77, and 59 per cent. 
of the population. Some districts here are almost exclusively German. 

Of the white population in English South Africa there are 35,000 High-Germans, 
i.¢., five per cent. of the population ; the English population being 189,000 or 
23 per cent. These 35,000 souls are made up as follows—Cape Colony, 1,000 ; 
Natal, 5,000 ; Transvaal, 15,000; the Orange River Colony, 5,000, 

Finally, Australia‘contains no fewer than 106,500 Germans out of « population 
of 34 millions, most of them being in Queensland (38,060) and South Australia 
(30,000), whilst Victoria comes next with 15,000, New Zealand with 12,000, New 
South Wales with 10,000. Tasmania contains only 1,000, and West Australia 
500. Of the total only 47,000 were born in Germany. The three English 
colonies above named contain, therefore, 476,000 German inhabitants. Every- 
where these form the best element of the population from the point of view of 
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economics and education. Unfortunately these Germans easily and willingly 
become English. There are, of course, praiseworthy exceptions; but, on the 
whole, all who were not born in Germany are accustomed to speak English as 
their mother tongue, and have assumed English habits and modes of life. Even 
those who were in Germany are already forgetting their mother tongue. And 
this is for us a more dangerous form of English rivalry than that in the field of 
business. Let us hope that the time will come when we can register success 
there as well as here, thanks to the training of our people to be conscious of 
their own nationality, a sentiment that is taking deep root amongst us.”’ 

Assuming the totals of the figures given by the German journal 
to be correct, it is well to note that the total population of Canada 
was at the last census 5,338,883; whilst that of Ontario was 
2,167,978; of Nova Scotia, 459,116; of Manitoba, 246,464. This 
being the case, the percentages as given above require correction. 
The proportion of German settlers to the whole population of Canada 
would be 6 per cent.; of Ontario, 11; of Nova Scotia, 10; and of 
Manitoba, 5. 

The statistics of the population of the German colonies (cf. 
Nauticus, 1902) will now be instructive. 


Total Population Whites. Germans. 

1. Togo . : : - ~ about 2,500,000 137 of whom 126 

2. Cameroons . ‘ ; ; _ 3,500,000 548 - 456 

3. German South-West Africa . - 200,000 3,643 »» 2,223 

4. German East Africa . , mm 6,000,000 1,243 a 955 

5. New Guinea ; . ; re 380,000 301 206 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land ° . 100,000 
Bismarck Archipelago . : ~ —:180-200,000 
Solomon Islands . ; ; , 80-100,000 

6. Marshall Islands . ‘ : about 1,500 68 - 59 

7. Carolines ) ; : » 40,000 121 a 30 

Marianne 7 Islands . . “= 2,000 6 ~ 3 
Pelew ; ; $,000 

8. Samoa. . ; ; » 39,000 800 foreigners. 

9. Kiao-Chow. : ; : » 84,000 

6,067 4,058 








Herefrom it will be seen that, according to the latest calculations, 
there are 4,058 Germans residing in the German Imperial possessions 
out of the total of 6,067. 

The German colonial possessions represent an area of 2,656,878 
square kilométres, which is equivalent to 1,022,868 English square 
miles, or about five times the area of the German Empire in Europe. 
The area cf the British Empire beyond the seas, according to the 
1901 estimate, made before recent events, was 12,050,000 square miles. 

The German colonies in Africa, in the order as regards area, are :— 


German East Africa. : ‘ . 995,000 square kilométres. 
German South-West Africa . ) . 835,000 ,, re 
Cameroons . ‘ : ; ; . 495,000 ,, a 
Togoland . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 87,200 ,, me 


The subjoined tables show the amount of their export and import 
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trade, the cost of their administration, and the amount of State aid 
which they receive. 

















Exports in Exports to Imports in Imports from 
1900. Germany. 1900. Germany. 
£ £ £ £ 
German East Africa . ‘ 214,682 49,928 | 571,527 205,746 
German South-West Africa 45,378 16,096 348,419 72,704 
Cameroons. , ; ‘ 294,322 — 712,250 ae 
Togoland . ; : . 152,900 — 175,850 _ 





CosT OF ADMINISTRATION. 








To “ost estim “ =stimates 0 . . 
eee | ele | ee | 
ae : rere -| 
| : £ £ £ 
| German East Africa . a 480,074 159 314 | 320,760 | 
| German South-West Africa. | 472,945 | 91,200 381,745 
| Cameroons . , ; ‘ 211,830 101,575 110,255 
| Togoland . ; ‘ 82,500 31,750 | 50,750 


The chief exports of German East Africa to Germany are raw 
india-rubber and coffee. Total exports to Germany £49,928, and to 
England £5,291. The principal trade is with Zanzibar, amount- 
ing to £149,359 (chiefly in flax and hemp goods, hides, rubber, wood, 
grain, earth nuts, copra, sesame, tobacco, sugar-cane). The chief 
imports from Germany are iron, hard iron goods, earths, stone and 
minerals, alcoholic drinks and provisions. The colony may perhaps 
have a future as a go-between for the trade from the inland lakes 
to the sea. There is no waterway from these lakes to the 
sea; and both the German Government and German capitalists 
are slow to grasp the necessity of building railways. A central 
railway from Dar-es-Salaam is in contemplation ; but we have a rival 
line already completed in British East Africa, the Uganda Railway, 
from Lake Victoria Nyanza to Mombassa. The advantages of 
having railways in connection with the late Mr. Rhodes’ projected 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway should have been obvious, but the spirit of 
suspicion induced the Germans not to snap at the opportunity of 
having that line run through their territory, and now they will lose a 
great share of its benefits when it is completed. Coal and gold are 
said to exist in the interior. 

The climate in German South-West Africa is good. Its chief 
item of export trada has hitherto been guano. The value exported 
to Germany in 1900 was £10,926, and to England £17,095. The 
total in that year amounted to £35,000 (as compared with £54,750 
in 1899). It is hoped that the copper mines will in time be capable 
of profitable exploitation; and many persons put faith in the 
development of sheep-breeding, so that the colony may be able to 
supply wool for the home textile industries. 
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The exports from the Cameroons have only increased by £1,823 
since 1889, and the imports by £3,795 since the same date, whereas 
the cost of the administration of the colony has a little more than 
doubled. The chief exports are palm oil, palm seeds, india-rubber. 
and ivory. 

Of the thirty-seven companies and houses trading in the Cameroons, 
no less than eleven of them, chiefly Liverpool and Bristol firms, bear 
English names. A good deal of German capital is now being in- 
vested here by enterprising Germans, who look forward to com- 
mercial prosperity in the colony. 

There is not much to be said of Togoland except that its chief 
exports are palm oil and gum, and that it costs the country less than 
the other colonies. 


The imports from New Guinea, the Carolines, the Mari- 


anne, Marshall and Pelew Islands, are estimated at . £133,500 
The exports at ; : , 91,400 
The receipts at. ; : ; 6,650 
The State aid at. : : . , ; : 51,350 
For Samoa—imports, £105,300; exports, £63,300 ; receipts, 


£13,350 ; State aid, £8,500. 


In 1897 Germaay took possession, of Kiao-Chow, owing to the 
murder of some German missionaries, and in the following year a 
treaty was concluded with China, in accordance with which the 
harbour and some 200 square miles of land were leased to the, Empire 
for ninety-nine years. A good deal of national capital has been 
laid out here bezause the Kaiser wished to obtain a territorial footing 
in China, and to have a naval basis for his fleet in Chinese waters. 
In 1898 the new acquisition was declared a free port. As there are 
coal-fields in the province of Shantung, and as railways are being 
built there, it is hoped that Kiao-Chow will become a prosperous 
coaling-station for all nations. The sums spent on harbour and 
other works have been :— 





In 1898 . . : £25,000 
59 Laee : ; : ; £25,000 
» 1000 . ; : ‘ ; ; ; 499 ,662 
, 01 : : ; ‘ ; 537,500 
For 1902 . , : , 602,200 
Total . ‘ . £2,089,362 





The total State aid for the colonies, according to the estimates for 
1902, amounts, exclusive of Kiao-Chow, to £845,850. The estimates 
for Kiao-Chow are alone £602,200, so that if we include this item, 
the grand total is £1,448,050. 

In view of the Anglophobe sentiments prevailing amongst certain 
classes in the German Empire, and particularly amongst colonial 
enthusiasts, it behoves us to keep a sharp look-out on the forces with 
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which the German Empire proposes to defend its present colonies and 
its trans-oceanic connections, and, if need be, to acquire new de- 
pendencies. I have, therefore, worked out from the published 
documents at my command the numbers of the German Fleet as it is 
now in 1902. 
Ships built or building :— 
Battleships, 18 First class 
5 Second class 
8 Third class 








Total . , . ' 7 
Large cruisers (over 5,000 tons). 5 . 
Small cruisers (under 5,000 tons) . ; ‘ P s iio a 


Torpedo boats :— 
Large torpedo boats (350 tons displacement) equal in size, 
but not in armament, to British destroyers . 30 
Older torpedo boats of various sizes . : , . 100 
Special ships :— 
Some gunboats and other special ships of no great fighting 
value on the high seas. 


According to the new programme now being carried out, the 
German Fleet will increase in strength annually up to 1917, when it 
will be formidable enough for Germany to rank as a first-rate naval 
power. Subjoined is the Shipbuilding Programme as approved by the 
Reichstag for the Navy Act of 1900. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUBSTITUTE SHIPS AND ADDITIONAL SHIPS OVER 17 YEARS. 


Nove.—Substitute ships (Ersatzschiffe) are ships built to take the place of others which 
exceed the age laid down by law, i.¢., battleships 25 years, cruisers 20 years. 





| 


* | 
| Years. Battleships. | Large Cruisers, Small Cruisers. Torpedo Boats. 





| 
1901 | 2 additional ships | 1 substitute ship | 3 additional ships | 6 substitute boats 
| 1902 | 2 , ‘s l ; 2 


, | , » 2 ” ae 
1 substitute ship | 6 additional boats 
| 1903 2 ” a? pie Be m lL additional ship 6 
| | 1 substitute ship 

1904 | 2 , 1 additional ship | 1 additional ship | 6 Pe o 
| 2 substitute ships 
| 1905 | 2 = i l a me 1 additional ship | 6 3 - 


| 2 substitute ships 
1906 | 2 substitute ships _- | 1 additional ship | 6 substitute boats 
| 2 substitute ships 
| 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


to 


* ” ” ” 


s° ” — ” 
” ” 


; 1 substitute ship 

” ”” 1 ‘” ” 
l ’ 
1 





to to tw bo bo bo bo 


additional ship 
substitute ship .| 
1914 
1915 
1916 
| 1917 


| 


9 | 9° 29 


” 


et et et ee et DD 


— 
~ 

m— bo bho bo 
lor 
~~ 


” 
; 

§* ” 
” ” ” ” 











Total 11 additional ships | 2 additional ships 9 additional ships 24 additional boats 
17 substitute ships | 


10 substitute ships 29 substitute ships and 
72 substitute boats 
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From the above and other statistics’ published in Germany, we can 
form an idea of what the German Fleet will be in 1917. It will con- 
sist of :— 

(a) 2 battle-squadrons of 17 ships each, i.¢., 34 battle- > 
ships all told, all within 25 years of age . 
8 large cruisers (4 for each squadron) 
24 small cruisers (12 for each squadron) 
80 torpedo boats (40 for each squadron) . ° 





For the 
. | THIlome Fleet. 


(b) For Foreign Service :— 
large cruisers. 
10 small cruisers. 


eo 


(c) In Reserve :— 
4 battleships. 
3 large cruisers. 
16 large torpedo boats. 

N.B.—Whereas the limit of age of the battleships is to be 25 years, that of the 
cruisers is to be within 20 years. 

It will be noted that in the programme given above, no large 
cruisers are to be built in the years 1906-9 inclusive. This is to be 
explained by the fact that the Reichstag cut out six large cruisers 
from the original programme. The report has not been officially 
denied that it is Admiral von Tirpitz’s intention to introduce in the 
Estimates for 1904-5 a request that these ships may be restored to the 
original programme, and so form part of the original scheme. Of 
course we cannot say for certain that he will do so: we can only 
consider that it is possible. At the same time I must add, that in 
1900 seven additional small cruisers were also asked for, but were 
not approved by the Reichstag. These thirteen ships (six large and 
seven small cruisers) were intended for foreign service. 

If Germany thinks that a naval force, such as sketched out above, 
is necessary for the defence of her floating commerce and of colonies 
of the value represented in the foregoing pages, it is not unreasonable 
to ask if the ideas of the British public and of the Admiralty in 
London about national naval insurance in any way resemble those in 
Berlin. 

In December, 1893, a long article of mine was published in the 
Daily Telegraph on “ English Power in the Mediterranean,” giving 
the German opinion of our position there. Much said therein still 
holds good, and many sentences could apply to our position else- 
where. One sentence, containing the reply to a question put to my 
friend, has never left my memory: “‘ You mean, that £100,000,000 
sterling and more would be laid on the table an hour after the 
disaster—if one should befall you—but it would be too late then. 
You must prepare now without delay. Take care your fate be not 
that of the unwise virgins; for if you do lose the supremacy of the 
sea, you will have deserved your punishment.” 

J. L. Basurorp. 
(1) Cf. Die Deutsche Flotte. By Graf Reventlow. 
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THE BODLEIAN TERCENTENARY. 


Earty this month the University of Oxford will celebrate the 
tercentenary of one of its most famous and picturesque institutions, 
the Bodleian Library. Its doors were first opened to readers on No- 
vember 8, 1602, but the commemoration has been antedated by a 
month, so that it might not fall during term time, when the colleges 
would not have been able to offer adequate hospitality to the dis- 
tinguished representatives of the chief libraries in this country and 
abroad, and of many foreign universities and learned societies, who 
are expected to be present. The event is of interest to all friends of 
learning and to all lovers of books, for the Bodleian, though not the 
largest library in the world, is certainly the most romantic and the 
most fascinating. There is no other which can compare with it in 
the charm of its setting ; none which is so essentially the work of one 
pious founder. Who, for example, thinks of the British Museum as 
having grown up round the library which Sir John Cotton pre- 
sented to the nation? Like the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and 
the Library of Congress at Washington, the British Museum is 
simply a great institution of State, supported by public moneys, 
thoroughly impersonal and making little or no appeal to sentiment. 
But the Bodleian, or rather Bodley’s Library—to give it the title 
by which it was always known during the first two centuries of its 
career—makes an intimate and personal appeal to all who climb the 
winding staircase which gives access to its ancient galleries and halls. 
The spirit of Sir Thomas Bodley pervades them ; one feels instinc- 
tively that here is the handiwork of a single man, and that a single 
brain devised the whole magnificent scheme. The librarian is still 
Bodley’s Librarian. Bodley is, and must ever continue to be, the 
presiding genius of the place. 

As his praise will be on the lips of all those who attend the tercen- 
tenary of the opening of the library, a word may be said of the 
circumstances which induced him to embark upon such an enterprise. 
The University of Oxford was without a library when Thomas 
Bodley entered at Magdalen College in 1560, as a boy of sixteen. 
He had already been well grounded in all the voluminous learning 
of Geneva, whither, he had been taken in childhood by his father, a 
Devonshire Protestant from Exeter, who had been driven to fly from 
England during the Marian persecutions. The youthful Bodley had 
studied Greek with Beroaldus and Constantius, and Hebrew with 
Chevalerius. Bezaand Calvin had taught him theology, and as the 
fiery Knox was also living in exile in the Swiss city of refuge, 

xx2 
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Bodley probably had often “sate under” him and learnt from his 
discourses the principles of religion and the applications of rhetoric. 
But when he went to Oxford he found the old University Library 
denuded of books, and stripped of the shelves to which they had been 
chained. Even the benches of Duke Humphrey’s Library had been 
sold five years before, and the hall was desolate. 

The story of this pre-Bodleian library isacurious one. There is no 
mention of a University library in Oxford before the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Such few books as there were belonged to 
the colleges or to the monkish’' communities which had habitations 
there, and it was not until 1320 that Thomas Cobham, Bishop of 
Worcester, laid the foundations of a University library. The begin- 
nings were small, merely a chestful of books kept in the University 
church of St. Mary. Then, in 1367,a room, forty-five feet by 
twenty, was built over the old House of Congregation, which stood 
in the north-east corner of the church. It was erected leisurely, for 
it does not seem to have been finished for forty-two years, and the 
enthusiasm of the authorities can hardly have been overpowering. 
This chamber, which also served the purpose of a lecture room for the 
Professor of Law, constituted the University library until it became 
inadequate to hold the books which wefe presented to it by Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester. 

The Duke—the good Duke, as Shakespeare calls him—was a son 
of that incapable monarch, King Henry IV. As a statesman and 
politician, history has not much to say of him that is to his credit, 
but, as a patron of letters, England, and not alone Oxford, owes him 
much. He was practically the first English Prince to play the part 
of an enlightened Miecenas, and espouse the cause of the New 
Learning. The country was sunk in ignorance; Oxford herself was 
bemused with scholasticism, in which there was hardly a spark of life 
or intellectual vigour. Learning was not only the handmaid but 
the slave of theology; and theology itself was mainly confined to 
learned quibbling. But a new light had arisen in Italy; and it was 
thence that Duke Humphrey drew his inspiration. Modelling him- 
self upon the pattern of the Italian princes, and himself a scholar of 
considerable attainments, the Duke gathered round him a little company 
of English men of letters whom he sent to Italy to study under the 
leading teachers, and gave hearty welcome to the Italian scholars 
who brought their learning with them across the Alps. The Duke 
was a century ahead of his generation, and the University of Oxford 
—he was himself a Balliol man—found in him a most generous 
benefactor. 

We can forgive much to the long-forgotten schoolmen of his day 
when we remember their admirable taste in architecture. In 1426 
the Divinity School—one of the most exquisite examples of late 
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Gothic architecture—was begun. It took many years to build, and, 
while it was rising from its foundations, the Duke sent down to 
Oxford large consignments of manuscripts. The University was not 
ungrateful; on the contrary, we find the authorities presenting a 
memorial to Parliament in which they declare that the Duke has 
magnified the University with a thousand pounds’ worth and more of 
“‘ preciose books,” and they beseech the Speaker and the Commons 
‘in their sage discrecions to thank hym heartyly and also pray Godde 
to thank hym in tyme comyng when goode deedes ben rewarded.” 
When the books became too numerous to be accommodated in the 
upper room of the annexe of St. Mary’s Church, it was determined, 
in 1444, to carry the Divinity School a story higher and build a 
more commodious place for their reception. This is now the central 
portion of the Bodleian Library and still bears Duke Humphrey’s 
name, 

Here a new start wasmade. Unfortunately, however, the mistake 
was made of trusting too implicitly to the consciences of readers, 
and many valuable books were lost. Scholars were permitted to 
take books away if they left a deposit in cash as a pledge of good 
faith. But the deposits were usually trifling compared with the 
value of the books, and the more unscrupulous willingly forfeited the 
money and kept the manuscripts. Others were stolen; others were 
entered as “ missing,” a distinction, probably, without a difference. 
There is a curious tradition to the effect that the famous Italian 
scholar, Polydore Vergil, stole so many books that the authorities 
were at last compelled to deny him access to the room. Yet, un- 
abashed and unashamed, he obtained from Henry VIII. a special 
license to borrow whatever manuscripts he desired, and the librarian 
had to bow to the ruling of the masterful Tudor King. It is in- 
teresting to notice, as showing the prevailing laxity of morals in 
the matter of filching books from libraries, that the schoolboy 
practice of inserting a commination in the fly-leaf with a rude sketch 
of the gallows possesses the sanction of antiquity. ‘ Si quis rapiat, 
raptim titulumve retractet, Vel Judce laqueum vel furcas sensiat.”’ 
Such is the warning found in one of the few books given by Duke 
Humphrey which still survive in the Bodleian. The Duke died in 
1447, but his work bore splendid fruit. It can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that throughout the remainder of the fifteenth century 
all the English scholars who were the pioneers of the New Humanism, 
which they had learnt in Italy, were Oxford men. They brought 
back with them not only classics and philosophy, but medicine and 
civil law. The majority were clerics; the most distinguished 
layman of their number, Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, imbibed, un- 
happily for himself, in addition to scholarship, the absolutist ideals 
of the Italian Principalities, which led him to the scaffold and 
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gained him the title of ‘‘ The Butcher.” But all these scholars— 
Grey, John Free, Fleming and Tiptoft—and, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the still more famous Grocyn, Linacre and 
William Latimer owed much to Duke Humphrey and to the library 
which he had helped to build over the Divinity Schools at Oxford, 
It is not too much to say that between 1450 and 1550 Oxford was 
the solitary home in England of the Italian learning and that the 
University Library was its focus. Grocyn and Linacre, with their 
great pupils, More, Colet, and Lily, were the pioneers of the English 
Renaissance. 

Yet in 1550 the library suffered a crushing blow. The boy-King, 
Edward VI., inthe zealof his Protestantism, published an edict for 
“the calling out of all superstitious books, as missals, legends and 
the like’ ; and Commissioners were appointed to visit the universities 
for that purpose. In due course they came to Oxford and presented 
themselves at Duke Humphrey’s library. There they worked havoc. 
They carried out their instructions so literally that they destroyed 
every illuminated missal or manuscript on which they laid hands. 
It is probable, indeed, that they condemned volumes at a hazard 
without regard for their contents, and that the mere presence of a 
rubricated initial was held to be sufficient evidence that a manuscript 
was Papistical and idolatrous. Possibly, too, in the confusion caused 
by such a visitation, books were freely looted and stolen, but the fact 
remains that after they had completed their visitation the library 
stood empty. Edward VI. was no enemy of learning, as his 
foundation of Christ’s Hospital and other schools throughout the 
kingdom plainly shows. The dispersal and destruction of the 
library at Oxford were due principally to religious bigotry, but one 
cannot help suspecting that the Commissioners had some private 
reasons for venting their spite upon the books of Duke Humphrey’s 
collection. Apparently, the University acquiesced without demur ; 
at any rate, after the Commissioners had gone, the authorities 
made no attempt to repair the mischief which had been wrought, 
and five years later a delegacy of five “‘ venerabiles viri” was 
appointed to sell the benches and bookshelves which had formed 
the furniture of the Duke’s library. They did as they were 
bidden to do; the hall was stripped bare, and from 1555 down to 
the day when Thomas Bodley re-founded the library, the University 
had no books. 

Bodley spent some sixteen yearsin Oxford. He became Fellow of 
Merton in 1563, lectured for some time in Greek, and then performed 
the duties of Public Orator to the University, though the office 
itself seems to have been held by another. Quitting Oxford in 1576, 
he gained an official position at Court as Gentleman Usher to Queen 
Elizabeth, and later, through the good offices of his powerful friends, 
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Essex and Burleigh, entered the diplomatic service and became 
British Minister at The Hague in 1588, a post which he held with 
great success—though there were sundry occasions on which Elizabeth 
was wroth with him—until 1597. In that year he determined to 
retire from polities. He professed himself wearied of, and disgusted 
with, the intrigues which were inseparable from public life, and, in 
spite of the offer of a Secretaryship of State, he held to his decision. 
Writing in 1609 and reviewing the step which he had taken, Bodley 
says :— 

“All w°" perfwations notw"ftandinge I haue continued ftill at home my retired 
courte of life w*" is now, methinks to mee, the greatest p’ferment y* y°® {tate can 
afforde . . . For thus I fell to difcorfe, and debatein my minde. That althoughe 
I might finde it fittest for me, to keepe out of the thronge of Court Contentions, 
and addrefie my thoughts and deeds to fuch ends altogether, as I my felfe coulde 
best affect ; yet w'® all I was to thinke, y' my dutie towards God, the expectation 
of the world, my naturall inclination, and very moralitie did require y‘ I fhoulde 
not wholly fo hide thofe Itttle habilities y* I had, but yt in fome meafuer, in one 
kinde or other, I coulde do the true part of a profitable member in the State : 
whereupon exammining exactlye for y® reft of my life, what courfe I might take, 
and haueing fowght (as I thought) all y® wayes to y® wood, to felect the moft 
proper, I concluded at y® laft, to set vp my Staffe at the Librarie dore in Ox ; 
being throwghly perfwaded, yt in my folitude, and furceafe frd the Comonwealth 
affayers, I coulde not bufie my felfe to better purpofe than by redufing that 
place (w°" then in euery part laye ruined and waft) to the publique vie of 
Studients.” 


It was in 1598, then, that Bodley wrote to the Vice-Chancellor 
offering to re-found Duke Humphrey’s library. He was a man 
ideally fitted to undertake such a work, and his qualifications, as he 
himself explained, were fourfold. He possessed “some kind of 
knowledge as well in the learned and modern tongues as in sundry 
other sorts of Scholastical literature, purse ability to go through with 
the charge, great share of honourable friends to further the design 
and special good leisure to follow such a work.” Like most of the 
Elizabethan worthies, he was scholar and man of affairs combined. 
He had married the widow of a rich Bristol merchant, and, 
apparently, made free use of the lady’s purse. His friends included 
the most influential men of his time, and he had the remainder of 
his life before him in which to carry out bis project. Naturally his 
offer was accepted with enthusiasm, for he took upon himself the cost 
of refitting Duke Humphrey’s library with shelves and seats, pro- 
curing benefactions of books and endowing the library with an 
annual income. The workmen found that the building itself had 
been allowed to get into a lamentable state of disrepair. The roof 
had become rotten and required to be replaced. Bodley thereupon 
persuaded Merton College to find the timber, and the exquisitely 
panelled ceiling, divided into square compartments each bearing the 
University arms, which is now one of the sights of Oxford, was 
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prepared and set up. Bodley was determined that his library 
should be lacking in nothing that might increase either its beauty or 
utility. He sent his agents all over the Continent buying manu- 
scripts and books. The times were favourable to his design, for book 
collectors were few, money was scarce, and many of those who owned 
manuscripts were quite ready to sell. So his agents returned with 
many excellent bargains which they had made in Spain, France, 
Germany and Italy. Bodley did his own book-hunting in Lendon, 
and was so successful in his search that by the time the library was 
ready for opening in 1602 there were two thousand volumes chained 
to their cases. 

One energetic man can accomplish much, and Bodley’s efforts did 
not cease when he saw the completion of his self-imposed task. He 
devoted his life to the library, and the authorities at Oxford gave 
him an absolutely free hand to do as he thought fit. It was he who 
appointed the first librarian, one Dr. James, at the very modest 
salary of £5 15s. 4d.a quarter. Bodley insisted that his librarians 
should be unmarried—that they might have no domestic distraction 
from their duties—and though he exempted James from this regula- 
tion, it remained in force down to 1813. Nor was it until 1856 that 
the rule was abolished which enacted “that a librarian should be 
unmarried at the date of his election. A much sounder regulation 
was that which forbade any volume being taken out of the library 
on any pretext whatever, “by any person or persons of whatsoever 
state or calling, upon any caution or offer of security for faithful 
restitution.” The Duke’s library had suffered grievously on this 
account ; Bodley determined that his should not. This statute was 
faithfully observed even when kings sought to break it. When 
Charles I. was in Oxford in 1645 and wanted to borrow D’ Aubigne’s 
Universal History, he asked permission from the Vice-Chancellor 
of the day. The Vice-Chancellor assented, but the librarian refused 
the book, and it stands to the King’s credit that he took the rebuff 
graciously. ‘Let the will of the founder be observed,” said His 
Majesty. It may be that he remembered the £500 which he had 
borrowed from Bodley’s strong-box three years before and never 
repaid. Nine years later Cromwell met with a similar refusal. 

It was fortunate for Bodley and for Oxford that Elizabeth was 
eneceeded on the throne by King James I., who, for all his pedantry, 
was a good friend to the Bodleian. His actual benefactions 
thereto were limited to a copy of his own writings, but he lent the 
library his patronage. This cost him nothing, but it meant much 
to the Bodleian. Probably enough, several of the earliest gifts of 
money and books, recorded in the Donation Register, were inspired 
by the thought that they would please the King, who had made 
Bodley a knight, and had issued Letters Patent authorising the 
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library to take the founder’s name and licensing the University 
to hold lands in mortmain for its maintenance. In 1604 James L., 
whose love of letters was sincere and unaffected, paid a short visit to 
the library and expressed his delight with what he saw. Already 
its fame had crossed the seas and attracted scholars to work within 
its walls. The librarian told the King in his Latin speech of wel- 
come that the library counted among the readers Italians and 
Frenchmen, Germans and Danes. 

Building operations went on uninterruptedly. In 1610 the 
eastern wing of the library was completed, and at Bodley’s death, 
in 1613, the present picture galleries were nearing completion. 
Bodley well deserved the obituary panegyrics in prose and verse 
which were spoken and sung at his funeral. He had, indeed, his 
detractors. There were those who spitefully declared that he was 
‘drunk with the applause and vanity of his library,” and when his 
will showed that he had devoted all his wife’s fortune as well as his 
own to the benefit of the library, there were many sarcastic things 
said about his willingness to rob Peter in order to pay Paul. But 
the hard case of his wife’s poor relations was soon forgotten. 

Great, however, as his earlier benefactions had been, perhaps the 
most valuable day’s work which Bodley did for the library was in 
1611, when he obtained from the Stationers’ Company an agreement 
whereby they stipulated to send to the Bodleian a copy of every book 
entered at their Hall. There is a tradition that Bodley presented 
the Company with a piece of plate, valued at £50, in consideration 
of this indenture, but it is impossible to say whether this was actually 
the case. But to have obtained such an agreement at all shows the 
provida mens of the founder, who by a stroke of the pen secured for 
the library the, at that time, unique distinction of being a depository 
of the national literature. Since 1611 the privilege has been ex- 
tended to others. Cambridge secured it in the reign of Charles II. ; 
in Queen Anne’s time it was granted to nine libraries ; in George ITI.’s 
reign to eleven. It has been since restricted to five—the Bodleian, 
the British Museum, the Cambridge University library, the Advo- 
cates’ library at Edinburgh, and the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. But each successive Copyright Act has endorsed the 
original agreement which Sir Thomas Bodley so diplomatically 
obtained from the Stationers’ Company. The result was that even 
when the University cared more for politics and port than for manu- 
scripts and learning, the stream of books never ceased to flow from 
London to Oxford. Whether they were consulted or not, they were 
at least to be found upon the shelves. 

Such was the foundation of the Bodleian Library, and for three cen- 
turies it has continued to grow in strength. It has profited magnifi- 
cently by many superb bequests. Archbishop Laud, John Selden, 
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Bishop Rawlinson, Gough, Douce, Mason—these are among the 
most conspicuous names on the long roll of benefactors. Judicious 
purchases, at times when mauuscripts and rare books did not command 
their present inflated prices, have added largely to the richness of 
the library, with the result that in many important departments the 
Bodleian stands without rival among the great libraries of the world. 
According to a rough computation, it now contains more than 
600,000 bound volumes and 30,000 manuscripts. If title-pages 
were counted, the number would be nearer a million and ahalf. It 
is impossible to estimate the services which the Bodleian has rendered 
to learning. The utility of an institution which for three hundred 
years has been the resort of learned scholars from every quarter of the 
globe, is immeasurable.. It has had, of course, its vicissitudes, its 
periods of comparative neglect. If we may trust Dr. John Allibond, 
though a writer of macaronic verses is not usually a credible authority, 
one such period of neglect occurred in 1648. The lines are amusing 
and worth quotation :— 


** Conscendo orbis illud decus 

Bodleio fundatore, 

Sed intus erat nullum pecus 
Excepto janitore ; 

Neglectos vidi iibros multos 
Quod minime mirandum ; 

Nam inter bardos tot et stultos 
There’s few could understand ’em.” 


But there was fair excuse for empty benches when civil war 
was afoot. It was not everybody who had Sir Thomas Browne’s 
faculty of detachment, and could compose learned treatises while 
powder was being burnt out of doors. 

No such extenuating circumstances, however, can be urged for 
Oxford’s slackness in the eighteenth century. The well-known 
passage in Gibbon’s Awtobiography, in which he mercilessly con- 
demns the sloth of the University and its absolute indifference to 
study, finds a curious confirmation in the records of the Bodleian. 
For example, the registers for the years between 1730 and 1740 show 
that it was a rare occurrence for more than one or two books to be 
asked for in a day, and sometimes a week passed without a single 
entry being made. Fifty years later the librarian, Price, lent the 
copy of Cook’s Voyages, which had been given to the library by 
George ITI., to the Rector of Lincoln. He not only broke the statute 
which forbade books being taken out of the building, but wrote a 
note to the Rector telling him that the longer he kept the volume 
the better, for then he would not be perpetually plagued by inquirers 
after it. The verger who sorrowfully complained that people were 
continually invading his church and “ praying all over the place,” 
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would have found in Price a kindred soul. Bodley’s librarians 
during the eighteenth century were mostly clerks in Holy Orders, 
and it was no uncommon thing for them not to open the library at 
all on a Saturday if they were “taking duty” in the country on the 
following day. A breach of the regulations did not trouble the 
authorities. Readers might be inconvenienced, but they could come 
again. Even as late as 1806 the same slackness seems to have 
prevailed. There is still preserved at the Bodleian a scrap of paper 
which an angry scholar affixed to the door in that year, on finding 
it closed at an hour when, according to the statutes, it should have 
been open. On it were the words, in Greek, ‘‘ Woe unto you who 
have taken away the key of knowledge. Ye enter not yourselves 
and hinder those who come.” It is, of course, almost unnecessary to 
add that the reproach of indifference has long ceased to be applicable 
to the Bodleian. To render the library as efficient as possible, to 
keep it abreast of all modern requirements, to meet as fully as can be 
the needs of every reader, whatever his subject, is the daily care of all 
those who are responsible for its management. Sir Thomas Bodley 
would be well content if he could visit his favourite haunt—he 
would find it pervaded with a whole-hearted enthusiasm similar to 
his own. 

But he would promptly bestir himself to improve its financial 
position, and would not rest until he had succeeded. It is a matter 
for sincere regret that an institution with such a past and with an 
even more splendid future before it should find itself crippled at its 
tercentenary by lack of pence. Its means are not merely slender ; 
they are notoriously and pitifully inadequate. The University of 
Oxford is poor; the calls which are made upon its resources are 
endless in their variety ; and the outside critic who is constantly urging 
the University to modernise itself and bring itself ‘“‘ up to date” very 
rarely suggests where the necessary funds are to be found. And of 
recent years most of the money which the University has had to dis- 
pose of has been expended upon the erection of buildings for the 
teaching of Natural Science. There has been little left for the 
Bodleian. The agricultural depression, which has seriously affected 
the revenues of nearly all the colleges, has made it impossible for 
All Souls to pay the £1,000 a year which the last University Com- 
mission directed them to pay towards the maintenance of the Bod- 
leian. For many years together the college was unable to pay any- 
thing at all; in the last general statement of the Bodleian accounts 
its contribution was but £350. That balance-sheet is an interesting 
document. It shows that the total revenue was about £9,000, of 
which £2,500 was derived from endowments and about £5,000 from 
grants by the University, the remainder being made up by special 
contributions and fees of various sorts. The expenses show that the 
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salaries of the staff amount to nearly £5,000, and that the upkeep o 
the building and general printing bill absorb another £1,000. During 
the last year £1,835 was spent on the purchase of manuscripts and 
books and £681 on binding. There were special reasons why 
certain necessary and normal expenditure was postponed in 1901, and 
the credit balance of £500 which was carried forward to the present 
year is, therefore, quite misleading. 

An income of £9,000 may seem large, but it is, as a matter 
of fact, entirely inadequate. The extent of its deficiency may 
be judged by comparing it with the corresponding income of the 
British Museum. After deducting the cost of all the departments in 
the Bloomsbury institution, to which there is nothing analogous in 
the Bodleian, the fact remains that the nation spends on the library 
ofthe British Museum a sum not far short of £70,000 a year. Yet 
this library is not more than twice the size of the Bodleian, and when 
every allowance is made for the difference between them, for the 
greater number of readers in London and the inevitably larger 
expenses connected with the British Museum, the relative poverty of 
the Bodleian still remains sufficiently striking. At the lowest 
estimate its income ought to be double what it is at the present time. 
In a pamphlet written a few years ago the librarian, Mr. W. E. B. 
Nicholson, enumerated some of the principal shortcomings which re- 
sult from the constant lack of funds. He said :— 


‘*Apart from a copyright-office in London, which we share with three other 
libraries, we have for the entire work and service of the library, which includes 
two separate buildings and reading-rooms (one open for twelve hours a day), a 
permanent staff of only about thirty-four persons, fourteen of whom are boys ; 
although we have the second largest numismatic collection in the Empire, most 
of it uncatalogued and hardly any of it properly arranged, we cannot keep a 
special numismatic assistant. In former generations we were even worse manned 
than we are at present: sometimes, perhaps, owing to the poverty of the Uni- 
versity ; sometimes, I fear, from the ignorance of some who ought to have known 
our needs, or the lukewarmness of some who ought to have been zealous to supply 
them ; and so immense arrears of cataloguing of MSS., printed books, music, 
maps, and prints have come down to us, to be wearily toiled at year after year 
because we are too few to work them off with reasonable speed. Our catalogue of 
printed books is to a large extent so obsolete and complicated in its method of 
arrangement, and at the same time so incomplete, that it would take several 
persons’ work for some years to bring it abreast of the times ; but that work 
cannot even be begun... . For £600 we might warm our portrait-gallery and 
save the portraits from the continuous injury to which they are exposed in our 
damp climate by a temperature varying from 82° to 29°. . . . We occupy the finest 
public building of James I.’s reign; for less than £2,000 we could repair most 
of the barbarities to which it has been subjected, restoring the transoms to the 
windows, opening fifteen blocked windows, and replacing, or saving from further 
decay, much interesting and beautiful work. With a few thousand pounds we 
could relieve the increasing difficulty of finding room for readers, by fitting up for 
them part of the picture-gallery, while at the same time we gained far more space 
and light for the crowded and wretchedly-] 
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The problem of finding accommodation for the annual increase of 
the library, which amounts to about seventeen thousand ordinary 
octavo volumes, has long been serious. It is now acute. Every 
inch of available space in the Bodleian itself and the adjoining 
Radcliffe has been occupied. All the latest inventions for economis- 
ing room have been adopted. Both garrets and cellars have been 
turned into store-houses, and the books have begun to overflow into 
the subterranean regions of the neighbouring Sheldonian Theatre. 
But the time is rapidly approaching when the policy of temporary 
make-shift will have to be abandoned, when it will be necessary to build 
either above or below ground. Plans have been prepared for the 
construction of a vast underground and damp-proof storage-house 
below Radcliffe Square, which would accommodate a million volumes, 
and it is not improbable that the scheme would be adopted if the 
University had the funds available to carry it through, It would 
certainly be less costly than building above ground, for the erection 
of a mere utility warehouse in the immediate vicinity of the Bodleian 
would be an outrage upon the stately buildings which cluster there, 
to say nothing of the difficulty of obtaining a site. How, then, is the 
money to be found? Government assistance is hardly to be looked 
for. Some claim might undoubtedly be based upon the fact, that 
the Bodleian binds and houses a vast mass of Government publi- 
cations, which the authorities would not dream of buying, yet which 
must be preserved on the chance that some day they will be called 
for by the specialist student. But good though this claim may be, it is 
obvious that there are many other demands on the treasury which 
ought to be satisfied first. The ideal solution, of course, would be to 
discover a second Sir Thomas Bodley, or, failing him, a rich benefactor. 
And, as it is easy to suggest to millionaires new methods of 
distributing their bounty, it seems strange that those in authority or 
those who have influence with the Monte Cristos of to-day do not 
remind them how sadly the Bodleian needs a helping hand. The 
founding of Public Free Libraries, whose principal function—at 
any rate, at present—seems to be that of providing the homes of the 
lower middle classes with a regular supply of inferior fiction, is the 
passion of the moment. One wishes these no harm, but it is just a 
little incongruous that, while they are liberally provided for, 
an institution like the Bodleian is left to struggle with adversity. 

J. B. Frrru. 

















SEVEN YEARS OF UNIONIST GOVERNMENT IN 
IRELAND. 


Tue change in the government of Ireland caused by the retirement 
of Lord Cadogan from his high office, affords an opportunity to take 
a brief survey of the conduct of a Unionist Ministry, in Irish affairs, 
during the last seven years. In 1895 Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues were placed at the head of the State by the largest 
majority returned to the House of Commons since the great Reform 
era of 1832. The Opposition had been routed at the polls: England, 
incensed at a coalition between the Gladstonian following and what 
John Bright denounced as the “ Rebel Irish Party ”—a coalition 
far more shameful than that of Fox and North—disgusted at two 
attempts to break up the Empire, in the form of what were called 
Home Rule Bills, and shocked at the imbecility of Lord Rosebery’s 
Government, had given a free hand to Unionist statesmen, not 
only to shape the course of her policy, but especially to deal with 
Irish questions, which for many years had been brought into 
extreme prominence. The occasion, too, if we consider Ireland 
alone, was singularly favourable to the exercise of sound and wise 
statesmanship. The conspiracy against British rule in Ireland, 
and against the existing settlement of the Irish land, which had 
made itself manifest in the Reign of Terror produced by the 
Land and the National Leagues, had spent its worst force, and 
was at least quiescent. Law and order were, for the present, 
supreme; the authority of the State was obeyed; there were no 
direct attacks on the rights of property, no organised efforts to 
annul contracts and to subvert, or even to menace, society. The most 
remarkable feature, indeed, in Irish politics, was the furious strife 
which had rent asunder the factions that had been united, a short 
time before, to propagate sedition and lawless disorder. The 
Parnellite and the Anti-Parnellite leaders, arraying wild mobs of 
followers into two hostile camps, had flown at each other’s throats 
at the General Elections of 1892 and 1895; and, reduced as they had 
thus been to impotence, the nation had every reason to expect that 
Ireland was about to witness a period of administration in her 
true interests, and of legislation adapted to her real needs, carried out 
by a Government of exceptional power. 

These just hopes, however, have not been fulfilled; unhappily, 
they have been wholly frustrated. History, I am convinced, will 
severely censure the Irish policy of the Government since 1895 ; this 
has let a great opportunity slip ; it has been ill-conceived, vacillating, 
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nay, essentially bad. We see the results in the present state of the 
country. The United Irish League has replaced the Land and the 
National Leagues of another time; this organisation of rebellious 
and lawless force, if not as openly formidable as its forerunners 
were, is as dangerous to the State and to social order; it has 
acquired new and threatening elements of strength, owing to 
measures carried into effect by the statesmen in office; it has an 
immense hold on three-fourths of the Irish community. It is in- 
structive to observe under what conditions this sinister consummation 
has been brought about; and how a little cloud just visible in a 
serene sky has grown into a storm sweeping over the landscape. 
Some five years ago a petty association was formed, in Connaught, 
the birthplace of the Land League—a circumstance to be borne in 
mind—the object of this was to prevent landlords from making 
temporary lettings of grazing lands, and to prevent farmers and 
traders from making such contracts. The progress of the associa- 
tion was at first slow; but it should be recollected that its avowed 
purpose was mischievous at the outset—nay, illegal; it menaced 
those who would not obey its mandates with “ boycotting ” and other 
barbarous penalties. By degrees its influence increased, and its 
sphere was extended ; it was joined by local agitators of the Land 
and the National Leagues, and by some of the clergy of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland; its “ branches” began to spread over 
large parts of the country ; its authority became a power in the three 
southern provinces. It soon assumed the name of the United Irish 
League, and boasted that it was the true successor of the conspiracy 
of which Parnell had been the master spirit ; it openly announced 
that it had the same objects, the annihilation of British rule in 
Treland—the convenient mask of Home Rule was put on—and the 
destruction of “landlordism,” as the cant phrase is; and it began, 
though tentatively, and with a kind of discretion, to employ against 
all who would not succumb to it the terrorist methods of the Land 
and the Nationalist Leagues. The force of the movement was 
greatly quickened by the evil policy which, in 1898, under the 
inspiration of this Ministry, handed over the management of local 
affairs in Ireland to raw democracies of the most extreme type. In 
Leinster, Munster, Connaught, and even in large parts of Ulster, 
the County and other Councils suddenly became mere agencies of the 
United Irish League, and they have ever since given it active 
support, especially by seditious and socialistic clamour, bearing in 
this respect a very marked resemblance to the assemblies of the 
Communes of Jacobin France, denounced by Burke in stern and 
indignant language. While this dangerous agitation was thus 
coming to a head, the men at the Castle looked idly on; disregard- 
ing the remonstrances of those who know Ireland, they treated the 
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United Irish League as a myth; like the gods of Epicurus, beside 
their nectar, they complacently drew their huge salaries, and with an 
optimism selfish and silly alike, they announced that Ireland was at 
peace and prosperous. They had turned their thoughts, indeed, to 
the wretched policy known by the name of ~ Killing Home Rule by 
kindness’’; nay, they had played into the hands of the United 
Irish League, and very considerably added to its power, by withhold- 
ing protection from persons who had been made its victims, and by 
discountenancing, in many ways, the law-abiding classes. 

The United Irish League had established itself, in its fell 
ascendency, at the General Election of 1900. By this time its or- 
ganisation had been made complete; it had become a kind of 
anarchic state within the true state; it had united the Parnellite 
and the Anti-Parnellite leaders, if not thoroughly, at least against 
the common enemy. The representation of four-fifths of Ireland 
passed into its hands; more than eighty members have been sent 
into the House of Commons pledged to carry out its revolutionary 
and socialistic teaching. The object of these men, from a political 
point of view, is to make the government of Ireland impossible 
under existing conditions, and in this way to bring about 
separation, under the guise of Home Rule; for this purpose they 
have crossed and thwarted Parliament, with too much success, by 
persistent obstruction and giving endless trouble; for two whole 
Sessions they have baffled a Government apparently unable to cope 
with them. Meanwhile, seditious agitation is kept up in Ireland; 
incendiary speeches are made at huge meetings, assembled by the 
United Irish League agencies; the corporate bodies and local boards 
in three-fourths of the country echo with cries denouncing British 
rule in all its aspects, and especially speaking evil of the highest 
dignities ; shouting multitudes are called on to hate the “Saxon” 
and to throw off “ the detested yoke of England” ; and this pestilent 
propaganda has been left unpunished, nay, has hardly been noticed 
by the present leaders of the State. This, however, is but the 
political side of the subject ; the second, perhaps the main object of 
the United Irish League, and of the men who carry out its policy, is 
to blot out “landlordism,”’ and all that belongs to it; as Mr. Glad- 
stone said of its predecessors in his saner hour, it “‘ aims at dismember- 
ment, but at rapinealso.” To effect this purpose it has declared 
war against the Irish landed gentry; it hounds on their tenants to 
withhold their rents, or to demand reductions of them that cannot be 
made; it seeks to annihilate landed contracts, even those made for 
the behoof of the peasantry by tribunals of the State; it labours, in 
a word, to destroy property in land in Ireland. The latest mani- 
festation of its objects deserves attention: acting on the sentiments 
engendered by a mischievous policy, on which I shall say a few 
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words afterwards, it has lately directed the whole body of Irish tenant 
farmers to insist on their landlords handing them over their estates, 
through a process that is simply a bribe for them; and it has 
threatened landlords who refuse with its most condign vengeance. 
How the United Irish League seeks to compass its ends, with respect 
to the land, is sufficiently known; but it is necessary just to glance 
at the subject. It harasses the landed gentry by every means within 
its power; but as these have comparatively little effect, it has re- 
course to other and more potent methods. It prohibits the taking of 
land made vacant by the process of the law, nay, available under 
other conditions; and it places under a terrible ban all persons who, 
in this matter, disobey its mandates, and even all persons who have 
any relations with them. The results are seen in the ruin of many 
a landlord, even of many a farmer of the better class; in numbers 
of derelict farms all over the country; above all, in hundreds of 
victims cowering under a villainous tyranny, which spares no one 
who, however remotely, has made himself ‘‘ obnoxious,” as the phrase 
is, “to the wish of the people,” as this is expressed in the “* League’s 
commandments.” The agents of the organisation hold regular 
courts, in open defiance of the law of the land, in order to give effect 
to its purpose ; and the sanction by which they enforce their sentences 
is that which has been given the name of “ boycotting,” a cruel and 
hideous form of social proscription. In the days of the Land and 
the National Leagues, apart from the deeds of blood rightly laid to 
their charge, this wicked practice was repeatedly attended with crime ; 
but, besides that “ boycotting,” as it is carried out in Ireland, is in 
itself a very grave offence, it is untrue that the operations of the 
United Irish League have not been openly criminal, in not a few 
instances. Comparatively speaking, however, it has been free from 
crime of direct violence; but this is by no means a hopeful symptom ; 
it may only prove that it need not inflict its punishments where a 
terrorised community conforms to its bidding.’ 

The Irish Government has thus allowed the League to grow up and 
flourish, it did simply nothing for years to repress the disorder and the 
lawlessness which largely exist in Ireland. In the pregnant language 
of Shakespeare, it weakly tried “to buy treason and to indent with 
fears,” it permitted ‘‘the law to become a scarecrow, a perch, not a 


(1) I quote these weighty words of Sir James Stephen on the National League, when 
in « state of temporary quiescence :—‘‘ Let it be granted that crimes are less numerous 
than they once were. What follows? Only that the National League is gaining 
power. Establish any sort of law, and as it becomes established punishments under 
it become rarer because they are no longer needed. Just as the Crimes Act broke 
down crime while it lasted, so now does the National League break down the law of the 
land and diminish the occasion for crime. To stand still and do nothing is simply to 
allow the power of the law to be destroyed in detail and by degrees.’’ Read United 
Irish League for National League, and the application is complete. 
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terror, for the birds of prey.”’ At the same time it discountenanced 
in many ways the classes that in Ireland are the mainstay of social order; 
in several known instances it declined to vindicate the elementary 
rights of freedom and property, which are the very conditions of 
the subjects’ allegiance. All who rule at the Castle, no doubt, must 
share the blame, especially the officials charged to make the law 
obeyed, but their superiors must be held in the main responsible. 
Lord Cadogan certainly did a good deal to promote the material 
welfare of Ireland, but his laudable attempts have been extravagantly 
praised ; they have been a petty imitation of what was accomplished, 
nearly a century and a-half ago, by Berkeley. Justice, too, should 
be done to his exertions and to those of his wife, to encourage in- 
dustries of many kinds, and to raise the condition of the humbler 
classes ; and he did the ornamental part of his work very well ; his 
hospitality was profuse and splendid; in the words of Swift he had 
much affability, and gave excellent dinners. But he threw the reins 
to the leaders of the League; he showed that he was not a ruler of 
men, or a statesman in administration and legislation within his 
province ; more than once he rebuked the impressive warnings of 
men who, unlike himself, understood Ireland, and knew that he was 
on a wrong and dangerous course; and a Lord Lieutenant, after all, 
ought to be something better than an exalted Turveydrop and an 
aristocratic Cheeryble. Lord Cadogan, however, was a better Governor 
than his first Chief Secretary, Mr. Gerald Balfour. This young 
gentleman has really fine parts; but in the management of the 
affairs of Ireland he has proved himself to be an unhappy cross 
between an ignorant theorist and an opportunist trimmer. He had 
a fixed idea that he could make Ireland contented, nay loyal, by 
persistently ignoring the character of the United Irish League, and 
disregarding what it was doing every day ; by letting its agents carry 
on their work, nay, by patronising them in well-known cases; by 
legislation in their evident interests, and by steadily discouraging 
law-respecting men, and especially by refusing to do them justice. 
From the Laputan island in which Mr. Gerald Balfour lived, he 
announced that the United Irish League would fall from its own 
weight, nay, that it was a kind of farmers’ club and political agency, 
with which he had a certain amount of sympathy; he surrounded 
himself with League “ flappers,” who dinned into his ears their 
words of wisdom; he has been the author of Acts which have 
deprived the Irish landed gentry of all local influence and have made 
further attacks on their property; he has treated them with uncon- 
cealed contempt and dislike ; in a word, in his conduct in Ireland, he 
has resembled the Laputan sages, who tried to extract wholesome food 
from the most loathsome refuse and built houses from the roof down- 
wards. Mr. George Wyndham now reigns in his stead ; unquestionably 
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he will not be so complete a failure. ‘The Government of Ireland has 
improved in his hands ; it is less vacillating and lax than it was ; late 
as the awakening has been, he has become aware of what the League 
is, and what are its objects ; he has brought the law to bear on a few 
of its minor agents; he has afforded the protection they require 
to some of its victims. But his antecedents in Ireland have not been 
free from mistakes; he has yet to show that he can cope with success 
with the League; to make the authority of the law supreme ; and to 
rise to the level the situation demands ; and as yet he has given proof 
of but little insight in dealing with the most important of Irish 
social questions. 

Inefficiency combined with ignorance has thus characterised the 
administration of the affairs of Ireland, from 1895, until, so to 
speak, yesterday. The United Irish League and all that follows in 
its train has been developed, and even encouraged, through the 
conduct of the men at the Castle; loyalist Ireland has been estranged 
from the Government, in a degree not understood in England. The 
results appeared in the great South Dublin election, and, to a certain 
extent, in the late election at Belfast; immense as have been the 
sacrifices they have made, Irish Unionists will not support this 
Ministry again, with the unbought and heartfelt devotion of a few 
years ago; they feel they have been set at naught, nay betrayed. I 
pass on to the policy and the acts of the Government, and to what 
it has left undone, and has done, in legislation, the highest and 
most important sphere of statesmanship. The over-representation 
of Ireland in the House of Commons has long been acknowledged 
to be a grave abuse; Irish Unionists who feel acutely the wrong, 
have expected for years that it would be redressed. In this matter 
Ido not assert that figures alone ought to decide the question ; 
** Government,” as Burke has written, “is not an affair of mere 
arithmetic ;”’ there are reasons that Ireland should be more strongly 
represented than England and Scotland. But the existing dispro- 
portion is simply monstrous; she sends one hundred and three 
members into the House of Commons; the world of London sends 
little more than half that number! And yet injustice such as this 
is but a part of the case; the representation of Ireland as it exists at 
present is absolutely unfair to the whole body of Irish Unionists, and 
creates a false standard of Irish opinion. The Unionist counties of 
Antrim and Down havea population of nearly four hundred and forty 
thousand souls; the Home Rule Counties of Kildare, Kilkenny, 
King’s, Longford, Louth and Wicklow, have a population of about 
three hundred and eighty-six thousand; and yet Antrim and Down 
return only eight members, while the other six counties return 
twelve. This contrast is to be found in the other Irish counties and 
boroughs ; Unionist Ireland, therefore, even on the existing demo- 
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cratic franchise—an extravaganza of reckless political bidding—is 
not properly represented in the House of Commons; that assembly 
does not express the true views of Ireland on the most important 
questions. Were right to be done in this matter, the number of 
the Irish members should be reduced to at least eighty ; of these 
the followers of the United Irish League would have perhaps fifty, 
the Unionists of Ireland about thirty ; besides that loyalist Ireland 
would thus find its right place in Parliament, the Union, it is 
unnecessary to point out, would be greatly strengthened. Nor can 
the justice of this reform be questioned ; the arguments against it 
may be dismissed as worthless. In spite, nevertheless, of considera- 
tions such as these, the Ministry, during seven long years, have done 
nothing to effect the change; one or two of its members have even 
said that a step in this direction ought not to be made. 

I pass on to the conduct of the Government on the grave subject 
of the financial relations of Ireland with Great Britain. A Commis- 
sion, appointed by Mr. Gladstone, but in accordance with the inten- 
tions of Lord Goschen, and mainly composed of English experts, 
reported, in 1894, and that with hardly a dissentient voice, that 
Ireland was enormously over-taxed, and had been for upwards of 
forty years. No answer has been made to this damning sentence ; 
the worst attempts at an answer have been made by the men in 
office. Notice need not be taken of the puerile sophism, that as 
England, Scotland, and Ireland are, virtually, equally taxed, this 
equality necessarily implies equity; on the contrary, it may lead to 
extreme iniquity. Impose an equal tax on coal in the three 
countries; obviously England, a land of coal, would be muleted 
much more heavily than Ireland, a land of peat mosses; similar 
illustrations might be brought forward by scores. The offensive 
argument, too, has been given up, that if whiskey is taxed more 
severely than beer, Irish consumers of whiskey can have no griev- 
ance, if, like Englishmen, they will only consume beer; the worst 
sumptuary legislation and the worst persecution may be justified on 
these truly wise principles. The last effort to reply to the Report 
ekes out false logic by equally false history. Pitt, no doubt, con- 
templated, when the Union was made, that Ireland should be 
‘assimilated in finance with Great Britain,’ that both countries 
should, ultimately, have the same fiscal system ; but this was sub- 
ject to two conditions, that the assimilation should not be made 
until the circumstances of Ireland should render the change just, 
and, in any case, that Ireland should be only taxed proportionately 
to her real means. It has been contended that this assimilation was 
made in 1817, when the Irish Exchequer was shut up, and the debts 
of Ireland and Great Britain were fused into one debt; but, in the 
first place, Great Britain and Ireland remained under different fiscal 
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systems from 1817 to 1853, and Peel, in 1842, significantly 
recognised the fact ; in the second place, the circumstances of Ireland 
in 1817 were not such as permitted an assimilation of the kind, in 
common justice; and, in the third place, such an assimilation would 
have caused Ireland to be taxed unfairly beyond her resources. 
No real attempt at assimilation was made until Mr. Gladstone set the 
Treaty of Union at nought, and imposed on Ireland her existing 
fiscal system; as the result, she has long been overtaxed, between 
two and three millions a year; and this over-taxation is fast in- 
creasing. The Government has attacked the Report in vain; but 
this is not nearly all that can be laid to its charge. About four years 
ago it gave a positive pledge that a further inquiry should be held 
on the subject, and this pledge has been never redeemed! Plain 
men may well ask if a breach of public faith is to be made a prin- 
ciple of British polities; if to play fast and loose is to be the rule 
for statesmen ? 

I turn to the one real grievance of Catholic Ireland, Education, in 
its most important part; the attitude of the Government to this has 
been characteristic of it. In one of the most far-reaching spheres of 
the duty of the State, Protestant ascendency in Ireland has still left 
its mark; false Liberalism has done infinite mischief; three-fourths 
of the Irish community are denied justice. Trinity College, no doubt, 
as the phrase is, ‘“‘ has been thrown open” to persons of any creed or 
of none, its governing body may be atheistic, its alumni may be 
Buddhists or Mormons; such have been the fruits of so-called 
“equality.” But it remains, and will always remain, a seminary for 
the sons of Irish Protestants of the upper and professional classes; the 
Catholic students within its walls are a mere handful; they enter 
them against the will of the heads of their Church. The Queen’s 
Colleges are founded upon principles denounced as “ godless” by the 
High Church party in England; they are called non-religious but 
are irreligious; they are tabooed by the Irish Catholic Bishops; and 
if the College of Belfast suits Presbyterian ideas, the Colleges of 
Galway and Cork are failures; Irish Catholics, as a rule, keep aloof 
from them. The Royal University has done some good, but it is a 
mere examining board ; it does not afford high education in a true 
sense; it is a makeshift which cannot satisfy the just [rish Catholic 
demand. Trinity College has large revenues of its own; the other 
institutions are amply endowed by the State ; meanwhile, the Catholic 
University of Ireland, which would naturally be a place of learning 
for the sons of the upper middle class of Catholics, does not receive 
as such a shilling of public money; has not the power to confer 
a degree; and depends for its existence on the charity of a very 
poor communion. I do not envy those who refuse to see the iniquity 
of such a system of high education as this; if continued it will 
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probably drag Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges down ; and 
it does the Irish Catholic gross and palpable wrong. In view of the 
facts, the Government has appointed a Commission to enquire into 
the subject ; the Report of this body, it is tolerably well known, will be 
distinctly in favour of the Irish Catholic claims. But the men in power, 
it is all but certain, will not give effect to the recommendations of the 
Report : they are divided in mind, they have announced on the 
Question ; they think it consistent with their public duty to “ leave 
this open.” Have they reflected how this wretched “ non possumus ” 
nearly caused a revolution in Ireland in 1828—-would they treat a 
just demand made by Protestant England, as they are treating a just 
demand of Catholic Ireland? Is opportunist shuffling worthy of 
statesmen—is facing both ways the noble art of Government ? 
Having seen what the Government has left undone, let us next 
consider what it has done, in legislation, in the affairs of Ireland. 
The principal achievement has been the Local Government Act, 
carried through the House of Commons by Mr. Gerald Balfour in 
1898. A change in Irish Local Government ought to have been 
made long ago; the Grand Juries, who managed the affairs of the 
Counties were survivals of the Protestant ascendency of another age ; 
Municipal Government rested on far too narrow a basis ; the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law was in need of reform. But that was no 
reason that a violent revolution should take place ; and that a system 
of Local Government well adapted to England, that is, to a people 
trained for centuries in self-government, should be suddenly imposed 
on Ireland, that is on a people in which self-government had hardly 
existed, and divided by animosities of race and faith. Local Govern- 
ment in counties and towns, has, in all its departments, been trans- 
ferred in Ireland to mere petty democracies, elected on an extrava- 
gantly low franchise ; the results are such as were expected by those 
who knew the country. Precautions have, no doubt, been taken to 
save property in land from the attacks, which it was foreseen, would 
be made against it; these hitherto have been fairly effectual. In a 
part of Ulster the landed gentry still retain some influence ; but in the 
greater part of Ulster, and in the three Southern Provinces, this order 
of men who ought to have a large share in County government, have, 
in spite of their laudable exertions and sacrifices, been simply 
banished from the County, Urban, and other Boards, which are now 
all powerful in Irish Local Government. ‘‘ Property,” in the words 
of Burke, “does not govern,” in Ireland, “and is dishonoured ;” 
‘and rational liberty” has gone with it. The County and other 
Councils have driven loyal men and women, in numbers, from offices 
they had well filled; and they have exercised on their dependents a 
truly democratic tyranny. But this is by no means the worst ; these 
Local Bodies, I have said, have become instruments of the United 
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Irish League, in fully three-fourths of the country ; they have greatly 
strengthened a rebellious and socialistic movement. They have 
especially made themselves conspicuous in attacks on dignities ; two 
Local Boards, at least, spoke ill of the late Queen ; it has been largely 
due to the attitude they have, for the most part, assumed, that the 
King has been advised not to show his face in Ireland. For the rest, 
they have often done illegal acts—for example, withholding light and 
fire from judges on circuit, and laying hands on County Court- 
houses for popular displays—and they are often at daggers drawn 
with the Local Government Board, the Central authority to which 
they are subject. With certain striking exceptions, they have 
managed mere local affairs as reasonably well as could be expected ; 
but, even within this province, they have set an example that must 
be condemned. In their meetings, they have repeatedly abused the 
right of free speech by irrelevant vituperation of many kinds; and 
they have repeatedly run riot on harangues on politics, inconsistent 
with common sense, and other habits of business. 

Let us next observe what have been the acts of the Government 
with respect to the Irish Land, the most important part, by many 
degrees, of the affairs of Ireland. In 1879 the conspiracy against our 
power in Ireland began its organised attacks on the landed gentry, 
and declared that their estates must be wrested from them, and handed 
over to the cultivators of the soil, the true owners. The Land League 
made an Aceldama in ten or eleven counties; Mr. Gladstone 
succumbed to it after a faint show of resistance—an instance of a 
Majuba at home—and threw the Irish landlords to the wolves, as 
a sop to Cerberus. After having announced that his Irish Land Act 
of 1870 was to be final, he passed through Parliament the Irish Land 
Act of 1881, a direct contradiction to his previous measure, which has 
simply turned the Irish land system upside down. This agrarian 
law embodied ideas repudiated, hitherto, by all British statesmen ; 
carrying out, but, in the very worst way, the mode of tenure known 
as the three F.F’.’s, it created practically a perpetual estate against 
the Irish landlord, and made his tenant the possessor of this; it 
annulled his contracts for rent and made these depend on the 
arbitrary judgments of tribunals of the State; and it enabled the 
tenant, under certain conditions, to dispose of his farm, almost as he 
pleased. The Act, even in conception, was a scheme of injustice ; it 
degraded the landlord nearly into a rent-charger, and nearly con- 
verted the tenant into an owner of the land, apart from other and 
grave objections; but it has been administered by the Land Com- 
mission and its Sub-Commissions, on such faulty principles, and by 
such false methods, that it has effected a huge confiscation in the 
Irish land, and has transferred wholesale to the Irish tenant farmer, 
property which it was never meant to take from his landlord. It is 
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impossible to enlarge on this here: enough to say that the operation 
of the law has cut rents down to an extent its authors believed 
impossible, and that it has reduced the value of the fee simple in land, 
at least a third, while it has raised the interest of the tenant occupier 
in about the same proportion. The Conservative Opposition of 1881 
resisted the measure as well as it could; but when it came into office 
in 1886, and thenceforward to 1892, it extended the scope of this 
legislation in many ways, and thus largely increased the wrong it was 
doing. The climax of this backsliding was reached in 1896: 
Mr. Gerald Balfour carried a Bill through Parliament, which made 
all that was bad in the Act of 1881, and its supplements, worse ; 
but the dangerous nature of the scheme was so manifest—it 
threatened property, indeed, in the three kingdoms—that it was all 
but rejected by the House of Lords, loyal as it has always been 
to the men now in power. Yet even this does not exhaust the case 
against the Government; it appointed a Commision, in 1897, to 
enquire into the workings of the Irish Land Acts, and unduly 
limited as the scope of the investigation was, this body, of which 
Sir Edward Fry was the head, plainly intimated that gross wrong 
had been done. The Government, however, has practically repudi- 
ated the report of its own Commission, ard has practically refused to 
give any redress. Truly, in the words of Junius, “ There may be 
a gratification in betraying the party with which you have been 
united, and in deserting the political principles in which you had 
concurred.” 

The Ministry have made the Gladstonian nostrum, with respect to 
the Irish Land, distinctly worse, to buy off agitators, and to save 
themselves trouble; but they have repeatedly pointed out its many 
evils. They have devised, in its stead, a nostrum of their own; but 
this is, at the least, as bad a remedy as the nostrum they have 
pretended to replace. The policy, falsely called “ Land Purchase,” 
a very antithesis to the true policy, of which John Bright was the 
original author, was inaugurated in 1885, and has been largely 
carried out in Irish landed relations. Under this system tenants 
in Ireland are made owners of their farms without contributing 
a shilling of the price; they then hold the lands, at terminable 
annuities, much lower than any possible rents; and, at the end 
of less than half a century, they acquire the fee, discharged of all 
renders. This proceeding, therefore, is in no sense a “ purchase ” ; 
it is a gift by the State in the nature of a bribe; and if bribery 
be immoral, it is an immoral juggle. Some sixty thousand Irish 
tenants have become possessors of land by these means; it should 
be added that the legislation, which has brought about this 
result, was unconstitutional in the highest degree, and unjust. 
This policy has been in operation for sixteen years; whatever 
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partisans and sciolists may say, it has been a sorry failure 
and has led to many evils and serious dangers. Hundreds of 
these “‘ purchasers” are agents of the United Irish League; thou- 
sands are slovenly and bad cultivators of land, and have become 
the prey of local usurious harpies. The class, too, as a rule, has 
cut down all the timber on their farms, destructive waste in a 
climate wet to a proverb; and it has completely neglected arterial 
drainage, an essential requirement of the Irish land, which, indeed, 
can only be carried out by large land-owners, As the annuities 
which these ‘‘ purchasers” pay are much less than any true rents, 
even than the “fair rents” of the Land Commission, these “ pur- 
chasers ”’ sublet, subdivide, and mortgage their holdings to an extent 
already becoming manifest; they are thus reproducing the order 
of the once nearly extinct middleman, the harsh tyrants of rack- 
rented serfs, and are developing miserable cottar tenancies in 
many districts. ‘The expectations of the authors of this system 
have thus proved vain; but these are by no means the worst 
effects of their policy. The harsh and absolutely unjust distinctions, 
which, through so-called “land purchase,” are wrongly drawn 
between ‘“ purchasing ”’ and rent-paying tenants, necessarily cause 
widespread discontent and trouble, and have done the gravest 
mischief in the Irish land system. They cruelly injure landlords, 
who seek to recover their rents, for they establish a false standard 
of rent against them; they tempt tenants, who are liable to 
rents, to refuse to pay them, for they do not see why they ought 
to pay at a higher rate than so-styled “ purchasers.” They have 
directly caused the Land War in Connaught, which has been the 
subject of so much comment; they will directly cause a Land War 
in other parts of Ireland; and they have furnished the United 
Irish League with an excuse to try to force iandlords to part with 
their estates, and to put their tenants in their stead as owners. 
And inevitably, from the nature of the case, they have given birth 
and strength to the far-reaching demand for what is called the 
‘Compulsory Purchase” of all the rented lands of Ireland, the 
most shameful scheme of confiscation that even Irish history could 
record. 

These anomalies and iniquities in the tenure of land in Ireland 
and the many resulting evils are thus due to the policy untruly 
given the name of “ Land Purchase,” a striking instance, as South 
has written, how “a mere phrase may deceive.” It is pitiable 
to see how a man of Mr. Wyndham’s talents has simply mystified 
truth in this matter; his arguments are either false in fact or 
sophistry ; he evidently does not believe in them himself. The 
existing system of so-named “ Land Purchase,” proceeds on what 
have been called “ voluntary lines,” that is, the landlord is not forced 
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to dispose of his estate, and the tenant has not a right to “ purchase ” 
his farm. But the Government knows, and cannot help knowing, 
that “ Voluntary ”’ has created the cry for “‘ Compulsory Purchase’’— 
nay, in the long run, may bring this revelation about; it must know 
that human beings will not submit to be separated into a favoured 
and disfavoured class by legislation, without a pretence to justice ; 
and, therefore, that tenants of estates that have not been “ pur- 
chased,” will insist on getting the benefits of tenants who have 
“ purchased,” and very possibly may succeed in obtaining their 
demand. Nor can there be a reasonable doubt but that it would 
adopt the policy of compulsory purchase, that is, of a universal con- 
fiscation of the property of Irish landlords, though for the moment 
it has pronounced against this, simply because the transaction would 
cost perhaps £200,000,000, and it fears the wrath of the British 
taxpayer. Mr. Wyndham’s speeches conclusively prove this; he has 
taken care not to set forth the true reasons against a scheme of short- 
sighted foolishness and shameful wrong; he merely opposes it, for 
the present, on the most superficial grounds. Meanwhile, he has 
brought forward a Bill to extend “ Land Purchase,” on its existing 
principles ; it has scarcely a chance of becoming law; and I have no 
space to make comments upou it. I shall merely remark that if, in 
some respects, it is ingeniously framed to carry out its objects, its 
actual effects would not be great ; that it would strengthen the claim 
for Compulsory Purchase; that it fails to deal, to any real extent, 
with the most important part of the Irish land system, the present 
relations between landlords and tenants, which, say what you will, 
will continue for ages; and that its author has given up perhaps its 
best provisions, in deference to socialistic aggressive clamour. 

Such have been the results of the Unionist Government of Ireland 
during the last seven years. The United Irish League has been 
allowed to grow up, nay fostered; the law-abiding classes have been 
frowned down; grave mistakes in legislation and omissions have 
been made ; real Lrish grievances have not been redressed ; the Irish 
land system has been made a chaos, in which gross injustice has done 
its work; confiscation has been effected, and is being further 
threatened. It has been said, however, that under this régime 
Ireland is prospering and making material progress, and that this is 
a full set off against any supposed shortcomings. This language of 
the Ministerial Press of the baser sort, is exactly the same as that of 
the intendants and sub-delegates of the day of Louis XVI. ; France 
was contented and rich, when she was on the verge of the abyss. 
Treland has not thriven and advanced since 1895; this is manifest 
to all who really know the country ; it can be proved by the statistics 
compiled by the Government. Dublin and, especially, Belfast have 
improved ; but Cork, Limerick, and Galway, have declined ; this, 
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too, is the case of the immense majority of the lesser country towns. 
Seats of the landed gentry have been left desolate by scores; they 
know their deeply-wronged owners no more. The population has 
continued to decrease in numbers; emigration regularly carries 
thousands away every year; taxation of all kinds has been greatly 
augmented. At the same time agriculture has gone back; many 
thousands of acres are uncultivated, that even lately were tilled; the 
results of ‘“ Land Purchase” appear in the disafforesting of a con- 
siderable area of land, said to be from thirty to forty thousand acres, 
and in the wretched state of arterial, and even thorough drainage, in 
the case of the holdings of “ purchasing” tenauts. This retrogression 
is shown by unerring figures; the number of Irish paupers in 1896 
was 98,627 ; in 1900 it was 103,866, and that though the population 
has become less in the interval of time. The returns of the Income 
Tax, too, under Schedule A, are suggestive: the assessment was on 
£12,691,297 in 1891, it is now only on £11,670,439; and though 
part of this fall hus been caused by ‘‘ Land Purchase,”—very few 
tenant “ purchasers’? come under Schedule A—it does not nearly 
account for the difference. Large sums, too, have been withdrawn 
from the funds in Ireland; and though there has been a great 
increase in bank and other kinds of deposits, this is anything but a 
good sign : it shows that the lower classes will not invest capital in 
industrial undertakings, and have recourse to hoarding, as the French 
peasantry did before the Great Revolution. Ireland, in a word, is not 
and cannot be a progressive country ; this is impossible when law- 
lessness and disorder have been let run riot; when property in land is 
utterly insecure, and no one will lay out money on it ; when contracts 
are without their due sanctity, and have even been set aside by the 
State ; when settled society does not exist; when the supremacy of 
law has not been asserted ; when men feel that everything is unstable 
and doubtful. The words which Burke applied to France, in 1791, 
apply to Ireland in 1902: “* These fresh ruins are not the devastation 
of civil war ; they are the sad but instructive monuments of rash and 
ignorant counsel in time of profound peace.” 

The first necessity for Ireland is to put down the lawless anarchy 
which exists in many parts of the country, to extirpate the disease 
preying on its vitals, to make the United Irish League feel that it is not 
supreme ; the means of doing this are in the hands of the Government. 
Some steps have been taken in this direction, but they have been feeble, 
halting, and three years too late. Mr. Wyndham, it is to be hoped, 
will do his plain duty ; but he must observe the distinction he has 
drawn between “ political ” and directly “illegal”? methods. “ Poli- 
tical methods” in Ireland have been often criminal. The dual 
government of Ireland, as has been clearly shown since 1895, has 
been attended with not a few mischiefs; it divides responsibility 
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and weakens the Executive’s power. Ireland ought to be ruled by a 
single Secretary of State: the useless Lord Lieutenancy ought to be 
abolished, as the House of Commons declared more than half-a- 
century ago. It was the opinion of some of our most eminent 
statesmen, after the Repeal Agitation of 1843-44, that the Union 
would be strengthened, were the Imperial Parliament occasionally to 
hold its Sessions in Dublin. The advantages of this are obvious, and 
would be great; this wise policy has been let drop, but it was good 
and far sighted. Royalty ought certainly to make its presence felt 
in Ireland, not that this would suddenly make a change in popular 
sentiment, as has been foolishly said, but it would unquestionably 
effect material good, and, as the most sagacious of the Tudors 
remarked, it ‘‘would turn the minds of the Irishry away from the 
worship of apes.” It is impossible to doubt but that before the next 
election the excessive representation of Ireland will be cut down. 
The Liberal Party still cling to the idea of Home Rule; there is 
nothing to prevent even Lord Rosebery pronouncing for it, he has 
only declared against “an independent Irish Parliament’’ ; this just 
and necessary reform would checkmate a most ruinous policy. It is 
to be hoped that the Ministry will redeem their pledge to enquire 
into the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
will place high education in Ireland on a fair and stable basis; it 
is time to have done with hesitations and trifling in these grave 
matters, and fearlessly to do impartial justice. As to local govern- 
ment in Ireland, it must have a trial, as it now exists; but it will 
not be successful under its present conditions; it will ultimately be 
found that property, and especially property in land, must be repre- 
sented on the County and other Local Boards, if law, order, and 
common sense are to prevail. 

The land, however, is the capital Irish Question; great and 
searching reform must be made in this province, if order is to replace 
chaos, and the country is to make material and social progress. 
Infinite mischief beyond recall has been done by legislation and 
administration essentially bad ; but effectual improvement is possible 
within certain limits. The first thing to do is to give up quack 
remedies: the next to apply the amending hand with insight and 
caution. ‘Compulsory Purchase”? may be put aside; the general 
taxpayer will not hear of it, and make himself responsible for an 
enormous sum; it would, besides, be shameful confiscation on a 
colossal scale. ‘“ Voluntary Purchase,” as it is called, must go on for 
the present; considerable funds are available for it; but this is 
an immoral and most mischievous policy; Parliament, I am 
convinced, will not extend it, should it be called upon to make a large 
additional vote. Mr. Wyndham’s Bill is a mere superficial trifle ; 
it might accelerate Land Purchase to a small extent: but this would 
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only make bad worse; it hardly touches the vital roots of the 
subject, the relations between Irish landlords and tenants, which, 
whatever theorists may dream, will always continue. Having brushed 
aside this really irrelevant stuff, we are brought face to face with 
existing facts; let us see what can be accomplished consistently with 
them. In the first place, Irish landlords may put it out of their 
heads, that they will get a bonus from the State for selling their 
estates ; the taxpayer will not sanction plain bribery of this kind ; 
conferences on the subject would be time wasted, nay worse; and 
happily few Irish landlords entertain such ideas. In the second 
place, cruelly wronged as they have been, an overwhelming majority 
of the Irish landed gentry are determined not to part with their 
estates; those who chatter, in a contrary sense, only disclose their 
ignorance. In the third place, though it may be modified where its 
worst injustice has become apparent, the legislation of 188! and of 
subsequent years cannot be greatly changed; it has formed the 
existing mould of Irish land tenure; it has created rights which 
cannot be annulled. But the administration of this agrarian Code 
has been essentially faulty, as the Report of the Fry Commision has 
proved ; it has deprived the landed gentry of a large share of their 
property, contrary even to the provisions of a bad law; and the faith 
of Parliament has been pledged that, if this wrong has been done, 
this order of men shall obtain compensation from the State—compen- 
sation, it should be added, which may be afforded, without charging 
the taxpayer a single shilling. It remains therefore, if a wise 
reform is to be made in this matter, that a thorough enquiry should 
be held on the subject, through the agency of a Commission of the 
first importance. This body should report what changes could be 
made in the law, not contravening its main principles, but removing 
what is palpably unjust ; how the administration of the law could be 
improved; how the landed gentry could be compensated for what 
they have suffered; and how the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Treland-—the cardinal and permanent part in her land system—can 
be placed on less precarious and more secure foundations. 
An O_p Wuie or tHe Scuoot or Gratran. 








THE REVOLT FROM ROME. 
I.—IS THERE A REVOLT? 
A REPLY TO MR. A. GALTON. 


I, vor one, am glad that Mr. Galton has spoken. For some time 
past mysterious communications have been appearing in the Press 
hinting at great doings. Mr. Galton’s county paper, Zhe Yorkshire 
Post, for instance, announced : “ Some strange and carefully guarded 
statements are current just now in very well-informed circles affect- 
ing the position and unity oi the Roman Catholic Church in England. 
More definite and duly authorised information may be looked for at 
no distant date, unless the unexpected happens. The circumstances 
alleged are of a striking and even epoch-making character, but for 
the present it may be as well not to venture farther into the region 
of prophecy.” Yes! It isas well. ‘ Never prophesy unless you 
know ” is most excellent advice. For some time the curious members 
of the Church have been waiting for signs that the Mountain was 
really in labour. At last Mr. Galton comes along in the capacity 
of Sage Femme: and a few days after the ridiculus mus appears in 
the shape of “The Subsidiary Bishop Elect” of Ealing. Our 
curiosity is now quite satisfied. All who know what is called the 
‘“‘ Kaling’ Case” have no inclination to exchange the authority of 
Westmiuster for the anarchy of Ealing. 

I do not wish to prolong unduly the personal aspect of the 
question raised by Mr. Galton. While we can afford to laugh at the 
ludicrous mis-statements with which his article abounds, we regret 
that he has been so misled and is so misleading. I propose, there- 
fore, to inquire whether, as a mere matter of fact, there are any solid 
grounds for anticipating a revolt, or whether there is any real cause 
for dissatisfaction. This I think will be the best way of replying to 
Mr. Galton’s article: for, once the foundations are removed, the 
edifice, however brave and solid it may look, tumbles of itself. I am 
induced to do this for three reasons. One is, that Mr. Galton, in his 
recent book, Our attitude towards English Roman Catholics and the 
Papal Court, has been kind enough to refer to me in terms which 
seem to identify me with his present views. Thus, he says: “ My 
special gratitude is due to one who appears to think very much as I 
do about history, but who finds himself able to remain in a theological 
position which I was forced in honour and honesty to repudiate. 

Seeing that he writes professedly as an Anglo-Roman eccle- 
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silastic, I must draw attention to the significance and value of his con- 
clusions. If my own positions, actions and opinions be challenged as 
unduly personal and prejudiced, I may point to the conclusions of a 
learned and impartial Roman ecclesiastic, which, with regard to many 
of the most important events and personages mentioned in this 
volume, are similar to those I now lay before my readers ” (Preface). 
It so happens that my conclusions are different from Mr. Galton’s. 
An acquaintance with certain facts of history seems to have driven 
him from the Church; while a knowledge of the same facts is a 
most powerful human motive for my remaining where I am. Secondly, 
I believe my name has been freely used, in a most unwarrantable 
way, as one of the revolters; with how much truth the reader can 
now judge. A third reason prompts me to write, and this is: that, 
as I have never pretended to shut my eyes to the many misdoings 
and impositions of the Cwria in our past history, and have in books 
expressed freely my opinion that such dealings did more to alienate 
Englishmen from the Church of their fathers than any other cause, 
what I have now to say may perhaps be taken as the judgment of 
one who, I hope, is known to set out the truth as he finds it, whether it 
pleases or not. 

Is there going to be a revolt? I will answer this by asking 
another question. Supposing we have another Luther, has he at his 
back any party worth a moment’s consideration? A leader without 
a following is like a movement that does not move. Luther by 
himself could have done nothing : the times were ripe for a revolt, 
and all that he did was to fan the smouldering embers intoa raging 
fire. Then there were real and substantial grievances which affected 
the laity as well as the clergy: not only the individual but the State 
also had cause for complaint. At this time of the day I need not 
say that I consider the steps then taken to remedy things only 
increased the disease. Desperate men will do desperate things. 
Let those who drove them to desperation bear the blame of the 
disaster. We suffer to-day for the alienation of that strong practical 
mind of the northern nations, which is so much needed to correct the 
over-subtle and idealistic characters of more southern peoples. ‘To 
force the strong minds out of a community has the result of encourag- 
ing mediocrity. History will repeat itself if the warnings of the 
past are not heeded by both rulers and ruled. But now who will 
say that the Catholic body in England, at the present day, have any- 
thing like the same grievances against the Roman Curia that our 
forefathers had in the sixteenth century ? Has there been a slowly 
accumulating sense of injury arising in our bishops, priests and laity ? 
Has there been anything like a public opinion formed, that we are 
being treated like the goose that laid the golden eggs? Mr. Galton’s 
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informant says there is. All I can reply is that [ can see no indications, 
not even alittle cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. We must re- 
member that the point of the present contention is dissatisfaction 
with the Curia itself: and that we are invited to consider the 
position of Catholics in England, and not in any other country. So, 
fortunately, we have the field narrowed ; and, whatever difficulties 
other countries may have, they do not concern us here. 

Now I have been a cleric for over twenty-five years ; and I have 
taken a particular interest in the position of the laity in Church 
affairs in this country. I have no hesitation in asserting that I have 
never come across any case where the layman’s pocket has suffered 
to the extent of one penny piece by the exactions of Rome. Show 
me a case and then I can discuss it. Mere speculation is not in my 
line. Perhaps it may be said that there are other exactions besides 
pecuniary ones under which the Catholics of England are groaning. 
This is beyond the point, as the charge is distinctly one of money : but 
for argument’s sake I will let it pass. I do not know that the laity 
have reason to know of the existence of any Cwria at all. I cannot 
discover any point where the interests of the two directly cross one 
another. Some, at the best a few only, had a good grievance in the 
days of Cardinal Manning, when thefe was a prohibition against our 
youths frequenting the national Universities. But in the strict sense 
that was not a Curial interference at all. It has been removed 
under Cardinal Vaughan, a fact, by-the-bye, those who seem to 
think that he cannot possibly do anything right are apt to forget. 
Surely even a Cardinal should have justice done to him. If there 
are no relations with the Curia that touch the purse-strings of our 
laity, they will not bother their heads about any revolt ; and unless 
the laity back up the attempt where is the chance of success? Our 
people have made too many sacrifices for their Church to give 
it up for any sham in the shape of a “Subsidiary Bishop Elect ”’: 
nor will English people have more confidence in a wild Irishman 
than in their legitimate pastors. 

Although I am quite alive to all that may be said about the 
antiquated methods and, to our ideas, the unjust systems of pro- 
cedure, we may dismiss any existing dis8atisfaction with the Roman 
Congregations of the Inquisition and Index; for, after all, the con- 
demnation of an author concerns himself primarily. ‘ De minimis 
non curat Lex,” which does not mean, as the boy translated it, 
“ Little curates have no legs.” The world continued to move 
whether Galileo was rightly condemned or not. We have learnt 
by many lessons that the Index is not infallible; and even if it 
sometimes makes mistakes and seems to use its power to crush 
an inconvenient opponent, it does not in any way compromise the 
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Church, which is founded on a Rock, and not on an Index. There is 
such a thing as exercising the divine virtue of patience and self- 
restraint ; and we have plenty of opportunities of practising it. 
I have not found that the laity have any real difficulty in accepting 
the Index as a practical discipline which, in theory at least, has had 
its uses. We all know that it is no essential part of the Church ; 
and that as we got on very well without it for fifteen hundred 
years, we can do without it again, when people learn the futility 
of repression as an active part of ecclesiastic policy. Yet even 
this does not affect Catholics in England, for the laws of the 
Index do not “run” in this country. We are happily left to 
the primitive and old-fashioned principle of Conscience, which 
alone can prevent men from reading bad books; and, if it does not, 
legislation will not remedy the matter. As English Catholic laymen, 
then, have nothing to do with the Curia, they have no cause to 
revolt from it. Mere theoretical dissatisfaction with an institution 
that may press heavily on foreigners will never do more than 
provoke our theoretical sympathy. ‘‘ Let them look after themselves,” 
is our very natural attitude. So I submit Mr. Galton’s project of 
revolt will not get any help from the laity. And then “ What will 
become of Father Paul? ” 

Again, I ask, have the clergy any real ground of complaint against 
the Curia? To listen to Mr. Galton’s informant one would think 
that Rome ignores the lower clergy altogether while submitting 
them to a degrading tyranny. I think the reverse of the statement 
would be more like the truth. It has been held that Rome is 
perhaps only too willing to rap bishops over the knuckles; and that 
if any have a grievance against the Curia, it should be bishops 
who find their powers curtailed, their actions criticised, and their 
persons rebuked. The very action of Rome is to bring bishops 
to their bearings and to prevent them from acting despotically. I 
quite agree that the bishop’s lot, like the policeman’s, is not a happy 
one; but they must look after themselves. It is the penalty of the 
mitre ; and if they choose to revolt it will be when the Vatican 
Council reassembles. The question before us regards the clergy. 
I have had personal experience of some seven or eight cases in 
which priests appealed to Rome against their bishops, and in 
every case substantial justice was done to the plaintiffs. A case was 
recently before the public. A prominent ecclesiastic was suspended : 
he respected the sentence of the local authority but appealed to 
Rome. After an inquiry, in which it was necessary to hear also 
the bishop’s side, Rome decided in favour of the priest and 
the bishop resigned. Here was a case where a prelate acted 
despotically, and instead of backing him up against the cleric, Rome 
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defended the one against the other. In the face of this, how can 
it be maintained seriously that “Every English Roman bishop, so 
far as we are concerned, is an absolute and despotic master”; or 
that “ It is useless to appeal to Rome. The bishops and the Curia 
in these matters work together. Rome does not even acknowledge 
the receipt of a priest’s letter but returns it to his bishop with a hint 
to make the writer’s life precarious and uncomfortable for his 
presumption in complaining of any wrongs.” No man or bishop 
in England would be found to obey such an odious hint were he 
to receive it from Rome; and I may ask how in the nature of 
things could the plaintiff know that such a suggestion was ever made 
at all? The “despotic bishop” would not be likely to tell him, 
and, on the other hand, we are informed that Rome never con- 
descends to reply to the priest at all! The fact is, but Mr. Galton’s 
informant does not mention it, that he has never formally appealed 
to Rome at all over his supposed grievances. How can any court 
of law be expected to deal with one who refuses to acknowledge 
its authority ? There is only the way of brute force, a method which 
English people will not stand for a mcment in matters which 
rest only on moral power. Will any court of appeal entertain a 
case where the plaintiff persists in gross and repeated contempt of 
the lower court? Ido not think that any one in their right senses 
can expect them to doso. And yet this is the precise case of Mr. 
Galton’s informant, who raises a cloud of dust to hide this essential 
fact from the public to whom he appeals. 

As all the work of the Church in England is done through the 
Congregation of Propaganda, which makes no charge whatever, 
even for postage or secretarial work, what truth can there be in such 
a statement as that “‘ The bishops pour English money into the Papal 
coffers and the pockets of Italian officials?’’ I have never seen a 
bishop’s bank-book so I do not know how much he has to pour any- 
where ; but I do know that the claims upon him in his own diocese are 
so great that they leave him with little to devote to any such hungry 
beings as Italian minor officials. As our bishops can get all their 
business transacted giatis, I think we might have a legitimate complaint 
if we found them wasting money in such an unnecessary manner. There 
would be room for an application for a writ De Lunatico inguirendo. 
At various times I, myself, have had business with Propaganda; and 
only ink and patience have been poured forth. There is not a word 
of truth in the charge that the Curia gets money at all from the 
English bishops or the secular clergy. Ido not say that a few lire 
have not been found to work wonders in making subordinate officials, 
such as clerks, hurry over their work. But these are small fry ; and ifa 
sum that an English valet would refuse with contempt makes the 
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poorly paid secretaries rejoice, I am not so hard hearted as to wish 
to refuse them this small gratification. I believe, also, if persons want 
to wear purple, take the leading places in our synagogues and be 
called ‘‘ Milors”’ by their fellow men, they may have to pay for the 
privilege; and I think it is a pity the tariff for such empty 
dignities is not more than the eight or ten pounds they are said 
to have cost. 

But even these, if obtained through Propaganda, come gratis. The 
truth of the matter is that the secular priest has nothing to do with 
Rome in the shape of money and hardly comes into contact with the 
Curia nowadays at all. Why, then, should he revolt? I am not 
defending the Curia or its ways. I am only seeing whether the 
secular priests have reason to revolt against the system. 

I do not mean to imply that there are no grievances amongst us 
which affect the laity as well as the clergy. But these have nothing 
to do with the Cwria at all; and I hold they can be settled on the 
spot without any need of reference to Rome at all. Indeed, most of 
these would not exist to-day had the instructions of Propaganda, 
given fifty years ago, been loyally carried out by those concerned. A 
strong bishop who is a statesman can remedy matters if he wished; but 
the old saying holds good, “‘. . .in Anglia semper pavidissimi.” Rome 
is willing to help us, but the matter is in our own hands. I do not deny 
(why should I ?) that we have many difficulties which are causing 
dissatisfaction ; and that if these be not remedied, things will go to 
the bad. We have had a glorious chance during the last fifty years, 
a chance which I do not think we have valued. There are many 
things which are draining away our vitality as a Church ; too often we 
sacrifice realities to show and indulge in ostentation at the expense 
of solidity ; we lack thoroughness; our education is superficial ; our 
financial position is hopelessly muddled, our ecclesiastical ruling is 
capricious. I hold strongly that the laity have a right to a better 
position than that of milch-cows, and that those who provide the 
money should have a say in the expenditure. Such ideas are not 
always agreeable to those who do not think asI do. Am I or any 
man to revolt for such things as these? I agree with every word 
that Cardinal Manning says as to the hindrances of the Church of 
England to-day. But I do not see that the difficulties are anywhere 
else than in ourselves. If there is to be a revolution, it must be 
in ourselves; there is no need to break from Rome, no cause to 
take our feet off the Rock and set them on shifting sands of 
Schism. , 

But is there is no fear of what, for want of a better name, I must call 
Curialism? Since the days of Gregory the Great the Curia, which has 
also had its uses, has been a source of weakness to the Universal Church. 
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It always happens, in any human institution, that permanent official- 
dom tends to disease. We are complaining of the same thing in the 
War Office, but I do not think any sane man proposes to change the 
form of the English Constitution in consequence. Where men make 
a secular business of religion the spirit is soon lost. No one can deny 
that the Church is governed at headquarters mostly by Italians, who 
rule it according to methods that seem quite unfit to northern ideas. 
The old theocratical spirit, a remnant of Judaism, not of Christianity, 
has eaten into the wery heart of the Curia; and it is from this side 
that the danger to the cause of Catholicity in England will come 
unless we keep a sharp look-out. But we have had a lesson in what 
I may call political religion, which I fancy English Catholics will 
not easily forget. One Father Parsons is enough in the history of 
any local Church. The danger will probably take the form of an 
attempt to create a Catholic Political Party. Some restless intriguers 
at Rome want the opportunity of pulling wires and forming opinion 
on questions favourable to a return to past pretensions which, it must 
be remeinbered, are no part of the Catholic faith. Our safety lies in 
freedom from the State ; hence we should resist all the attempts to 
bring about diplomatic relations with the Curia. The Tab/ct may sigh 
for the glory ; but then it is known that Farm Street is a large con- 
tributor to the pages of that journal, which, after all, only represents 
their views in politics. One of the greatest opponents of the project 
of sending a Nuncio to England was Manning, who writes: “ What 
good could a Papal Legate in London effect for the promotion of 
Catholic interests, which a bishop, worth his salt, could not do infi- 
nitely better, more effectually, and without provoking popular 
suspicion or antagonism? ... But what do they know of these 
thingsin Rome? The sight of a ‘red coat’ at the Vatican turns 
their heads. . . . What use would a Legate be in England except 
for the gratification of our figure-heads?’ What do they know at 
Rome of these things? I hardly know a man in Rome, high or low, 
who understands the position of the Church in England, or of the 
popular feeling in regard to us.’ We had an example of an attempt 
to create an impression, in the famous address presented to the Pope 
by the Duke of Norfolk, as the spokesman of an English deputation. 
I believe my information is accurate. The two clauses which gave 
so much offence to both Italians and Englishmen, were not in the 
original draft of the address, but were, against the judgment of those 
who drew up the address, added by some one in authority, who 
threatened that the address would not be sanctioned unless a formal 
pronouncement was made in favour of the restoration of the Temporal 
Power. English Catholics had to suffer for this. Though it may 
be asked, if there is any country that suffers inconvenience because 
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the Pope is no longer the temporal sovereign of Rome, yet it is 
said that an English Catholic address was not to be sanctioned 
unless they committed themselves to an assertion that the temporal 
power is necessary. This is the way that Cuvialism, or rather the 
restless members of the Curia, can affect England; and this is the 
direction in which danger to our Church will lie if we allow our- 
selves to be exploited. The Catholic Union has for its principal 
object the restoration of the Temporal Power, and to this end I 
suppose the secretary expends all his energies. We have not seen 
much results. There may be no objections to the Italians having the 
Pope as their temporal head if they wish it: it seems to be a matter 
of domestic policy; but I do object to having my religion made a 
tool in the hands of any one for such a purpose. And if the Curia 
attempts this there will then be room for the cry of “ End or 
Mend.” 

As far as I can read the signs of the times I think the Curial 
system has had its day and has outlasted its usefulness. Rome is 
proverbially slow to move; and I have learnt that all reforms have 
been forced upon her and have come from below. This is quite as it 
should be. On the other hand, I look to the Vatican Definition of 
Infallibility as the great factor in the swiftly advancing change. 
It turned down a page of history. The possibilities of such a 
measure are slowly being recognised. Now that the din of con- 
troversy has died away and the smoke of theological battles has 
dispersed, we are seeing the Definition as it really is when we apply 
to it the same canons of interpretation that we use in the case of any 
other historical document. The Definition I hold, is more remarkable 
for what it does not say than for what it states. The great 
advocates of that measure were more concerned to define the 
objects of Infallibility than who was the possessor of the Gift. 
W. G. Ward made no pretence about the matter. He was greatly 
disappointed that the Definition was so moderate. The Fathers of 
the Council, ‘‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum,” would not listen to those 
who wished to increase the scope of the papal prerogative. They 
refused to define that the Pope is infallible in governing the Church or 
that his decrees of discipline have any such assistance. They would 
not recognise the Temporal Power as an article of faith, nor the De- 
posing Power, though some Jesuit theologians have not hesitated to 
declare that this was a part of the Catholic faith. They would not 
allow that the Pope’s political views, his words as an individual or 
even as bishop of Rome, have any divine assistance. They strictly 
limited the Gift to his position as the teacher of the whole flock on 
the subjects of Faith and Morals. Newman, when he saw the terms 
of the Definition, said that it was not worth the paper it was written 
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on for those who had clamoured for it; for, after all, it was only 
what every Catholic has held as the logical necessity of Revelation : 
which is worthless unless we have some sure means of knowing what 
it is that is revealed. 

Now I take it that the Vatican definition makes for liberty in this 
way. While the Pope’s position as the infallible teacher (not ruler) 
was still open to question, strict laws that bound men to Rome were 
useful as means of securing unity by means of uniformity. But 
now that his position has been put beyond the bounds of denial by 
Catholics, and therefore a real unity is secured, there is no reason why 
the nations should not be able to attend to their own business and 
develop their religious life according to their own national require- 
ments. The Pope is always the Supreme Pastor: always will he 
have the right of appeal, and always will his authority be respected. 
But there will not be the same necessity as now of minute and detailed 
government from Rome; and perhaps the Papal authority will be 
more effective from its exercise being rarer. It is recognised now that 
only one person in the Church is infallible, and he very rarely is. 

Rome has always recognised the principle of nationality, even if 
that recognition consists in the object-lesson which shows us that 
for more than three hundred years only Italians have sat in the 
Chair of Peter. Yet an Oratorian Father lately said d propos of 
Mr. Galton’s article: “ There is not a single national ecclesiastic 
left—we are like the new French Church which has nothing Gallican 
about it.” God forbid that the Oratorian should be right! A 
Church that is not racy of the soil has no hold upon the people : 
and, perhaps, this is the very reason why the Church in France is in 
such a pitiful state to-day and has lost the greater part of the nation. 
The Oratory has always been an example of a certain very natural 
rebound from Anglicanism, which takes the form of adopting 
Italianisms as the necessary outcome of adopting the Roman Faith. 
To us, hereditary Catholics, who know the difference, there is always 
something ludicrous in this mistake. Itisa phase and will pass: 
soon, I hope. Meanwhile it is the cause of introducing ideas we 
shall have trouble in getting rid of when we realise that we have 
a past worth living upto. The same authority tells us that “ England 
was never so Roman as she isnow. We have Roman literature, we 
are in immediate correspondence with Rome.” Whatever Roman 
literature may mean I am not quite sure: but if it means the 
theological works that we get in the seminaries I would refer to what 
a Catholic writer says about the French Church, which has nothing 
Gallican in it and therefore presumably enjoys “ Roman Literature.” 
He says: “There are 50,000 Churchmen in this country: but the 
nation has slipped between their hands. Whence comes this incom- 
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petency ? From the seminary training.” If this be the effect of 
“ Roman Literature’’—No, thank you, English literature will do 
all that we require. This childish aping of Italians, a nation which, 
like the Spaniards, seems to substitute religiosity for religion, is only 
the manifestation of a disease far deeper down. It has its root in 
that want of thoroughness, that superficiality, that pettiness which 
characterises the Sect as opposed to the Church. Another more 
serious aspect of the same childishness is the hurry some manifest 
to increase our numbers without care whether they are fit to be 
members and know what they are doing when joining the Church. 
“‘ Quantity, not quality”’ is their cry. So grave has the scandal 
become that our bishops have at length adopted steps to prevent con- 
verts being received without sufficient instruction. I was not the 
slightest bit surprised when I read in The National Review some 
years ago, Mr. Galton’s reasons why he left us. He was received on 
sentiment and not on conviction. It might be doubted whether he 
ever was more than in outer communion with the Church. That 
lovable man, the late Richard Waldo Sibthorpe, seems to have been 
in the same position. Writing in 1864 to Dr. Bloxam he says: 
‘*My own junction with the Roman Church was one not of con- 
viction of necessity in order to salvation, but of preference in order 
to spiritual profiting and the serving God in peace.” Such men 
must be a source of weakness to the body they join and a great 
misery to themselves. 

I think, now, after candidly reviewing the present state of the 
Catholic body in England, that I can say that not only is there no 
reason for anticipating a revolt from Rome, but that the Curial ques- 
tion hardly touches us at all. If it does we have our protection in 
ourselves. We shall see, probably in the near future, a great loosen- 
ing of the material ties; and our local rulers, no longer having 
Rome to throw responsibility upon, will have to answer to that 
tribunal of public opinion which isa great safeguard against the 
undue exercise of power. This isa more healthy state. I lately 
came across an illustration of Rome’s real attitude which I think is 
to the point. Cardinal Barberini, in the time of Charles I., was 
asked by his secretary, Conn, why opinions about the Deposing 
Power were forbidden in England when they were tolerated in 
France. ‘The French settle such things for themselves,” said 
the Cardinal, “but the English and the Irish are always coming 
to us and we can only reply according to our own law.” Which 
answer made Bossuet exclaim: “ Well said, Barberini, and very 
candidly.” 

Is there going to be any revolt? No! There is no cause; there 
is no use. Our difficulties are of our own making and must be 
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remedied by ourselves. It is a process of education and that is 
necessarily a slow one. Any inconsiderate and intemperate move- 
ment would only set back the clock. 

Erue.rep L. Tavnton. 


P.S.—I have purposely left out the subject of the regular clergy. 
First of all because the laity have no grievance against them. Secondly, 
I do not consider that there is any real dispute. The existing laws are 
quite sufficient to settle difficulties as they arise. Thirdly, I consider 
that the regulars, having worked hard for their missions, should 
enjoy the reward of their toil. Many of their missions, for instance 
that of the Jesuits in Preston, are models. And lastly, I have not 
alluded to them in the text because in the case that has given rise to 
the pseudo-revolt of a few suspended priests, the question has been 
adroitly used to take off attention to what is the real case, viz., the 
contumacy of the Subsidiary Bishop Elect of Ealing. 


E. L. T. 
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II.—THE PUZZLE. 
AN EPILOGUE TO “THE INCOMPATIBLES.”’ 


“ ENGLANv,” says Father Taunton in his life of Wolsey, “has always 
been a puzzle to Rome.” That statement is equally true if the 
terms of it be reversed, and the scope enlarged. We may strengthen 
Father Taunton’s axiom by saying “‘ Rome has always been a puzzle 
to England.” It was, moreover, at one time a source of corruption, 
and has since then often been a cause of scandal or of danger. I 
chose the term “ Incompatis.eEs” to express these various aspects of a 
large and important question. My article, which appeared last 
month in Tue Fortnicutity Review, has produced a great deal 
of correspondence. The interest caused by it should have been 
acceptable to many editors. The opportunities offered through it 
have assuredly been even more acceptable to that multitude who 
are always gratified by seeing their prejudices and hobbies displayed 
publicly in type. All these persons should, therefore, be gratified 
with me, but I fear many of them are not. Some of their criticism 
has been friendly, and some hostile. A larger and more valuable 
body of criticism has been reserved and cautious. Those for whom I 
write are grateful for all serious and suggestive criticism. It was to 
obtain such helpful advice that my former article was written. I 
myself beg to thank all those who have been friendly and sym- 
pathetic. These unknown friends will not, I hope, misunderstand 
me if I profess even more gratitude to some critics who have been 
hostile ; for the admissions made by several of them go a long way 
towards confirming the general tenor of my article. The methods 
and the style of others can only do harm to themselves and their own 
cause. 

I do not propose to deal here with personalities, irrelevancies, or 
anonymous correspondents. If a writer do not sign his name, 
especially in a letter, he forfeits all claim to be considered or respected. 
There is no need to discuss his manners; and his motives at best are 
dubious, since he himself eliminates from discussion the possible 
courage and honesty of his opinions. Personalities and scurrilities 
are too common in theological disputes. They prove nothing of them- 
selves ; but they have their uses in exposing the methods, the habits, 
and the mental calibre of those who rely upon them. It is always 
easier to abuse an adversary than to meet his arguments. Insti- 
tutions cannot be judged fairly by the minds and habits of a few in- 
dividuals belonging to it; but surely the general tone and style of 
the clerical press throughout the world cannot and should not be 
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ignored in forming a judgment about the existing Roman Church. 
The ecclesiastical authorities who control or tolerate that press, the 
thousands who write in it, and the millions who read it, evidently 
give and receive that which pleases them, or which, as they think, 
represents and serves their cause; otherwise, those papers would not 
flourish. It is possible that such a press does not really serve the 
Roman cause. That it represents the prevailing and ruling forces 
in current Romanism cannot be denied. The tone, the style, and the 
matter of the clerical press would furnish materials for a grave in- 
dictment of modern Romanism. Both its Christianity and its in- 
tellectual standard might be severely questioned if they were 
judged by the impression conveyed through its organs in the press. 
There must, however, be a decent and an enlightened minority in the 
Roman Church who not only deplore but resent the fanaticism and 
obscurantism of their press, as well as many other grievances from 
which they suffer. They must know, even better than outsiders do, 
how dependent their press is upon the ecclesiastical authorities. To 
put it shortly, the Roman Catholic press in England is neither re- 
presentative nor free. It represents only the authorities and their 
supporters. It does not represent the best and soundest elements in 
English Romanism. These elements cannot obtain a fair hearing 
init. That is why those whose cause I have made known asked an 
outsider to speak for them. It also explains why I have received so 
many letters of sympathy and thanks from Roman Catholic laymen. 

This account of the Roman Catholic Press is a necessary prelude 
to the article which follows. The Editor of Tur Forrnicutry 
Review thinks that some answer to my critics is due to them. I also 
think that an explanation to others of them is due from me. My 
prelude will explain why I hold that most of them are not worth 
answering. It will explain more fwly why I think the term 
“‘Incompatibles ”’ may be used accurately and appropriately to ex- 
press the general attitude of England and Rome towards each other, 
and also why the word PuzzLz may help towards an explanation of 
that attitude. My thanks are due to Father Taunton for supply- 
ing it. 

I must now recall the substance of my former article. I stated in 
it that the English Roman Catholics had to complain of certain 
grievances in the administration of their affairs. These grievances 
were shown to be especially unjust and burdensome to the Secular 
Clergy. The article went on to say that a certain number of these 
clergy, despairing of any redress from the existing authorities, had 
resolved to seek a remedy in their own way. The way they proposed 
was explained in outline, and suggestions with regard to it were 
asked for. Beyond this the article did not go. I was able to state 
that at least 150 of the English Secular Clergy were cognisant of the 
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movement; that they approved the suggested plan for bettering their 
condition ; that they had joined the movement formally, and were 
pledged to one another to act in concert, that is as a united body, and 
not merely as isolated individuals. The article stated further, with 
regard to them, “ they feel the time has now come both for acting and 
for bringing their plans before the public, with a view to sympathy 
and criticism.” Surely these words are plain enough. They not 
only precluded the notion of hurried and immediate action, but they 
stated that no action would be taken until those concerned had time to 
know and to profit by public opinion with regard to their proceedings. 
They wished to know the opinions and attitude of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, as well as of the general public, before they took any 
further step. My article was intended solely to bring this move- 
ment before the notice of the public, and, if possible, to rouse some 
interest in it. Thanks chiefly to those who are most hostile to the 
movement, that is to the ecclesiastical authorities, a great deal of 
interest has been roused, and I hope some sympathy obtained. 

An enterprising newspaper, to which I am duly grateful, sent off 
at once to Archbishop’s House, and asked for information. The 
official in charge there denied all knowledge of the matter stated in 
my article. He ridiculed the whole affair, and said it must not be 
believed. The Vatican appears to have been consulted as well; and 
it is reported to have treated the matter with ‘‘ sardonic incredulity.” 
The leader of the movement then came forward, and he published 
two letters written in 1900, one of them to Cardinal Rampolla, and 
the other to Cardinal Vaughan. In these documents he set forth 
clearly the grievances which were explained to the publicin my article. 
He explained no less clearly the proposed remedy. The only 
thing he did not tell the two Cardinals was that 150 of the 
English Secular Clergy were prepared to endorse his complaint and 
to adopt his threatened remedy. With regard to numbers, it is 
obvious that facts which exist in 1902 probably did not exist in 1900. 
Since then, no doubt, the movement has become more definite, and 
the numbers pledged to it have increased. The substance of the 
whole affair was, however, known, or at any rate communicated, both 
to the Vatican and to Archbishop’s House. Whether the Vatican 
were “incredulous” or no in 1900, I cannot say. It certainly was 
indifferent, and its indifference may be described correctly as 
“sardonic.” This is precisely what Father O’ Halloran and his friends 
complain of. They assert that their complaintsare not heard. Surely 
this episode is an illustration of their grievances. It adds force to 
their complaints, and strengthens the position they have adopted. 

Whether the denials of the authorities have strengthened their 
position is a matter which I must leave to the public. Some of 
their adherents are quite satisfied with their explanation. That 
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explanation, so far as I can see, does not meet the facts. The 
authorities denied all knowledge of certain things which were, 
at any rate, communicated to them. The communication has been 
proved publicly. The onus of an equally public explanation still 
remains with the authorities. They have not been so eager to 
explain as to deny. It will be interesting to see what particular 
meaning, or what “economy ” in the use of words, they will attach 
to their denial; how many or how few of the statements they 
intended their words to cover. It is always possible to resort 
to these methods; but methods which can be employed by quibbling 
attorneys do not assuredly commend themselves to average English- 
men as desirable or reputable for ecclesiastics. The use of these 
methods are, again, an illustration of the phrase that “ Rome has 
always been a puzzle to England”; and England does not like the 
puzzle so far as she can decipher it. Father O’Halloran and his 
friends ask me to thank the authorities for giving the public this 
object-lesson in the justice and reality of their complaints. Nothing 
in the whole controversy has been as yet so useful to their cause; 
not even the revived and exuberant Vaticanism of Father Taunton, 
whose various utterances enable these Reformers to affirm that the 
clearest exposition of grievances and crimes is compatible with loyalty 
to the Holy Father. 

My next point has to do with the general public. I was authorised 
to state that at least 150 of the English Secular Clergy were pledged 
to the movement which I described in Tue Forrnicutty Review. 
That statement has been challenged, and I have been asked for 
proofs. Some critics have pointed to the denial of the authorities 
as conclusive. I must remark, however, that these denials are 
absolutely worthless in view of the existing status and position of 
the Secular Clergy. Until their whole position be made canonical 
and secure, until their tenure and maintenance be more assured than 
they are at present, their ecclesiastical chiefs are the last persons in 
whom they are likely to confide. The grievances of the clergy 
are all caused ultimately by the misuse of arbitrary and capricious 
power. To confide in those who wield that power, by complaining 
openly of their misuse of it, is to court disaster. It is to play 
into the hands of an enemy by doing precisely that which suits him 
best. Such complaints would only lead to individuals being crushed 
in detail, while grievances would remain unchanged. The same 
reasoning applies to the authorities in Rome as well as to the 
authorities in Westminster. So little does Rome understand or 
tolerate English methods, that constitutional and lawful opposition 
is impossible. If I may quote Father Taunton again, he says: 
“Liberty to Latins means Licence. It never enters into their 
mind that the best remedy for the abuse of Liberty is more 
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Liberty, which brings more responsibility.” There is no fear at 
present of any “abuse of Liberty” in the Papal Church; but its 
attitude towards Liberty explains the position and justifies the pro- 
cedure of those whose cause I am advocating. It also explains 
the meaning of that Puzzie with which Father Taunton has obliged 
me, 

Again, inquirers have gone up and down among the Secular 
Clergy, and have obtained no information about this movement. 
They have, in consequence, denied it; but their conclusion is too 
hasty. It is not only possible but certain that the majority of the 
Secular Clergy are not in the confidence of those who lead this move- 
ment, or of that larger number who have joined it. Adherents 
have been accepted with great caution. All possible adherents have 
not been judged acceptable. Those who have joined are pledged 
not to reveal their fellow-members. The necessity for these pre- 
cautions may be regrettable; but the onus for having recourse to 
them lies with the authorities, who make any other procedure dan- 
gerous. A would-be Reformer in the Roman Church cannot act as 
an ordinary Englishman should, either in Church or State, by means 
of a recognised and lawful opposition. He is compelled to act as all 
Reformers have acted when they are opposed by a despotic and arbi- 
trary Government. Indeed, a Roman ecclesiastic is worse off. Not 
only his theological and corporate existence is in the hands of the 
authorities, but he is absolutely at their mercy for his material 
existence, for his means of living. Such a state of things explains 
and excuses much that would otherwise be open to grave objection. 

It must be added, however, that Father O’Halloran and his 
friends do not challenge any article of their creed. They raise no 
theological question whatever, at present. They wish to exclude all 
such matters from the discussion. They are concerned only with 
administration. They are loyal to the person and office of the Pope. 
They object only to the Pope’s advisers and administrators, to those 
who misuse his name and functions. This, surely, is a position 
which can be illustrated and justified by English history. English- 
men must acknowledge that the State has been served and strength- 
ened by distinguishing between the Sovereign and his advisers. If 
England were not an insoluble puzzle to Rome, the Papal Church 
might be served and strengthened by similar methods. To serve 
and purify it is the very earnest desire of those who have joined this 
reforming movement. As no article of the Roman Catholic faith is 
now in question, these ‘Reformers think they are fully justified in 
remaining where they are, and continuing their present work, until 
it suits them to take further action. It has suited the authorities to 
ask for names, and to profess incredulity because names are not 
given to them immediately. I have explained why names should 
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not be so given, and what the result of giving them would be. 
That result is precisely what these Reformers hope to obviate by the 
policy which they have adopted. One correspondent has suggested 
that ten names should be given, as a guarantee that there are more. 
I do not see that ten names would be any guarantee, nor probably 
does the writer who suggested it. There is no reason why ten 
clergy should hand themselves over to the authorities. That would 
only make it easier to deal with the 140 who remain. If these 
ecclesiastics remain true to one another, their names will not be 
given away. Certainly, they will not be given away by me. 

In spite of all the official and interested denials, I am authorised 
to state once more that at least 150 of the Secular Clergy in England 
are pledged to this movement; that is, they recognise the grievances 
which Father O’Halloran stated to the authorities in 1900, and 
which he repeated in the document that I quoted. They also approve 
the remedy which he has suggested, and which I have explained in 
my former article. I will now say, in addition, that these 150 
supporters of Father O’Halloran are scattered pretty generally up 
and down the country. Every diocese is represented among them. 
Their known sympathisers are far more numerous than themselves. 
Up to the present, I am told, there have been no betrayals, 
and no defections. The movement has, on the contrary, been 
advertised, and therefore strengthened. The success of it must 
depend very largely upon the courage and loyalty of those who are 
pledged to it. 

Quite apart from this movement, that is, from its probable fortunes 
and from the numbers concerned in it, my article raises certain broad 
questions with regard to English Roman Catholicism, and the status 
of the Secular Clergy in particular. The authorities, it may be noticed, 
have confined themselves to what is really a minor issue. Because 
their questions about that issue have not been answered, they profess 
to have explained away the whole matter. It would be far more to 
the purpose, I think, if they would explain their own proceedings. 
They have denied the existence of those who complain of grievances. 
They have not attempted to deny the existence of the grievances 
which are complained of. It is here that some of my hostile critics 
have been so helpful tome. They have, while denying the existence 
of any complainants, admitted the existence of many grievances. 
Some of them point to the serious friction between the Irish and English 
elements of the Roman Church in England. Others have shown 
that the friction between the Regulars and Seculars is even more 
serious, and that the Seculars have a great deal to complain of. 
Another has complained about financial management, and yet another 
about the burdens laid upon the Roman community by reckless over- 
building and expenditure on fabrics. All these matters have been 
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dealt with, so far as Ireland is concerned, by Mr. O’Donnell and Mr. 
McCarthy in their recent volumes about ‘Irish Education” and 
‘‘ Priest and People in Ireland.’’ I recommend those who are in- 
terested to read these books, and to apply their conclusions, mutatis 
mutandis, to English Roman Catholic affairs. They are, indeed, 
applicable to every place in which the present ecclesiastical system of 
Rome is allowed to work freely. They are most applicable, as Mr. 
O’Donnell shows, when the ecclesiastical system is most free from lay 
and State control. In other words, the present ecclesiastical system 
is most burdensome to the people, most corrupt in its methods, and 
most oppressive to its own subjects, when it can most fully carry out 
its own principles. That looks as though the principles themselves 
were not really sound. 

An official of the Propaganda is reported to have said that, “‘ The 
Roman Judicial System allows no exceptions for particular cases, 
hence when priests are dealt with unjustly at Rome the injustice 
is generally very grievousindeed.”” That would be a grave statement, 
even presuming that the system itself were administered justly. The 
complaint of the Secular Clergy is that a bad system is worked 
unjustly, because tyrannically and secretly. The Secular Clergy in 
England have not the protection of the Canon Law, and the security 
of tenure which it provides. Their persons and their maintenance 
are at the arbitrary disposal of the Bishops. Ecclesiastical censures 
are sometimes issued without any previous legal process, often for 
merely personal reasons, and not for offences which come within 
the scope of law. All such censures are absolutely invalid and 
worthless. The clergy know this, but the laity as a rule do not. 
These invalid censures are used to frighten the laity, to detach them 
from clergymen whose cause may be wholly right, and so to support 
the arbitrary and illegal authority of the Bishops. 

These illegalities rest upon two foundations. One of them is 
financial; the other is more speculative, in a different sense. The 
title-deeds of churches and ecclesiastical property are usually made 
out in the Bishops’ names, although the congregation or even a priest 
may find the money. The effect is, that the priest has no security 
for his property or his labours. Even the laity have no protection or 
redress. Asa practical reform, it is suggested that all title-deeds 
should be made out in the name of the parish priest for the time 
being, to be replaced always by his successors; and that there should 
be added to him a fair number of lay trustees who must be residents 
in the parish and membérs of the congregation. By some such means 
both priests and their people would be protected from the evils and 
injustices of the present system. 

Faculties are the permissions given to priests and bishops for the 
exercise of their several functions. It is well known that in former 
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days Bishops required no Faculties. Their election to a See, followed 
by their consecration, gave them the authority to act as Bishops. 
Rome encroached gradually upon their ancient rights, and has made 
all Bishops dependent on the Pope for the exercise of their authority. 
Similarly, it would seem that all Parish Priests have gradually been 
made dependent on their Bishops directly, and through them upon 
Rome indirectly. The progress of this encroachment is not so easy 
totrace. The origin and history of Faculties is obscure. I hope 
some one will examine it thoroughly, and trace its evolution. In the 
Middle Ages, asI believe, the appointment to a Parish carried with it 
necessarily the full right to minister there. If so, the appointment 
to what is called a “mission” should give the right of ministering 
init. The present system of Faculties makes the right to minister 
depend wholly upon the caprice of a Bishop, who may withdraw 
them for the most trivial reasons. That system places the Parish 
Clergy altogether at the disposal of their Bishops, upon whom they 
depend absolutely for the right to follow their profession, that is, in 
most cases, to live. Even in Ireland priests have some protection, as 
the Government recognises their position and property. They 
are not moved about arbitrarily. In England the Secular Clergy have 
no protection whatever. ° 

Again, the Religious Orders, who always have been destructive to 
the Seculars, are now encroaching upon them in the most alarming 
way. The Jesuits are often thought to be the worst offenders. At 
present the Benedictines are probably more dreaded, and their recent 
operations are threatening the Jesuits themselves. Four of the English 
Benedictine houses are now organised under a Lord Abbot-General, 
who is the superior of three Abbeys, which are placed strategically 
over the country. The Abbots of these houses are extending their 
jurisdiction, at the expense of the Secular Clergy and of the Bishops. 
The Bishop of Liverpool, not long ago, challenged these new 
encroachments at Rome, and was beaten on every point. Those who 
know the composition of the Roman Congregations, and the influence 
of the Regular Orders in them, will not be surprised at the result. The 
central adminstration of the Roman Church tends to fall more and 
more into the hands of the Religious Orders, and they use it naturally 
for their own benefit. 

These reasons, among many others, are causing grave anxiety and 
discontent among the Secular Clergy. Their Bishops are no longer 
independent. They are mere nominees of the authorities in Rome, 
though they are arbitrary rulers of those who depend on them. The 
Orders are carrying everything before them. It should be remem- 
bered by the public that the Religious Orders are anti-national. 
Their interests are more Italian than English. Their immense and 
growing wealth is wholly at the disposal of a foreign Power. The 
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Secular Clergy are national. They are ‘of the soil,” as Cardinal 
Vaughan has written. Their interests are English. Quite apart 
from theological questions, they deserve English support and 
sympathy; especially those of them who are trying to obtain 
those elementary liberties of person and property which all other 
Englishmen enjoy. 

It has been impossible in the space allowed me to do more than 
explain very briefly the present state of this controversy, and to 
indicate a few of the principles which are involved in it. Until the 
Papacy changes its methods Rome and England will remain ‘‘ Incom- 
patibles.” Unless the disputants on both sides take more pains to 
understand one another they will remain a Puzzix. Most English- 
men havevery much to learn with regard to the Papal Church. Some 
English Romanists have also much to learn with regard to England. 
It will be more wholesome for them, and much more profitable for 
their Church, when they learn the very commonplace truths that 
complaints about grievances are not necessarily a sign of disloyalty ; 
that it is more useful to inquire whether grievances and abuses 
exist than to abuse those who complain of them; that honest criticism 
is often the best service which can be rendered to an administration ; 
and that revolts and revolutions are seldom caused when minorities 
and oppositions can state their grievances openly and in a legal way. 

Arruur Garron. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION AT THE DAWN OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
(CONCLUDING ARTICLE.) 


XVIL—Tue Posruntates or Reiicion anp Science EsseNnriALLy 
ConTRADICTORY. 


I weGan these Articles with a preliminary insistence on the fact 
that science and scientific thought being what they are to-day, the 
opposition between science and religion when reduced to its essential 
element, is an opposition between an absolute monism and a more 
or less mystical dualism. In other words, the most important, if not 
the sole, reason why a purely scientific doctrine of things conflicts 
with a religious doctrine, is that a purely scientific doctrine represents 
all things—living and not living—that ever have been, are, or 
ever will be—as integral parts of one great process and substance, 
the cause of whose existence and activities resides in, and is inseparable 
from, itself. I then went on to point*out in detail how this monism 
is fatal to each of the essential doctrines of religion—how it denies 
to man immortality, free-will and responsibility ; and how it denies 
to the first cause, even if we allow ourselves to call it intelligent, the 
possession of any power, even if it possessed the will, to enter into any 
moral relation with the individual human soul. I have done more 
than this. I have pointed out not only that monism is the absolute 
negation of religion, but also that the facts put before us by science 
form an absolute affirmation of monism ; and farther that these facts, 
as a whole, are now so firmly established that the most prejudiced 
apologists of religion are constrained unwillingly to accept them. 
Such being the case, then, we are confronted by the following ques- 
tion. Since we accept as true the facts put before us by science, since 
these facts inevitably lead us to the monistic doctrine, and since 
monism is the negation of everything that is here meant by religion, 
are we practically obliged, for these reasons, to regard religion as an 
illusion? My whole object, in the previous articles, is to show con- 
clusively that we are not. But when this has been said, a further 
question presents itself—the question of how we are to extricate our- 
selves from the dilemma which thus confronts us? Are we to 
divide our mental life into two separate parts, and allow ourselves 
in one case to be guided by reason, logic, and common sense, while 
in the other we arbitrarily put these guides behind us, and assume as 
a truth what we admit that they have shown to be a falsehood ? 
Are we to say, “ We will live one half of our lives by reason, and the 
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other half by the negation of reason? In life’s practical business we 
will entertain and act upon no belief which directly or indirectly 
science is unable to justify ; still less will we entertain any which the 
very principles of science reject: but in the spiritual business of life, 
which alone gives the other its meaning, we will dismiss as illusions 
what practically are our fundamental certainties; and when we enter 
the church door we will leave reason outside ?”’ 

There can be no doubt that a considerable number of people do 
retain their religion by some such process as this. There can be no 
doubt also, that, so far as our own intelligence can grasp the matter, 
any one who admits the truth of all the religious doctrine and the 
scientific, is asserting two propositions which absolutely contradict 
each other; and that all so-called reconciliations of the two merely 
hide, and do not solve the difficulty. Such is the case, let me repeat, 
so far as our own intelligence can grasp the matter; but this qualifi- 
cation is one of extreme importance, and it by no means follows that 
in asserting propositions which, for us, are contradictory, we are being 
false to the logic which leads us to assert either of them, or that we 
are closing our eyes to any facts which the strictest scientific inquiry 
reveals to us with regard to the contents, and the methods of human 
knowledge. On the contrary, as I shall proceed to show, we may 
assent to science, being conscious that it contradicts religion, and 
assent to religion, being conscious that it contradicts science; and 
yet in this double act we may be illustrating, instead of violating, 
the precise intellectual process on which science itself depends. 

A deliberate assent of this kind to contradictories is admitted by 
many apologists to be involved in religious belief ; and they endeavour 
to defend it by enveloping it in a haze of mysticism, or else by 
insisting on the limitation of human knowledge, and suggesting that 
doctrines which seem contradictory to us, seem to be so only in con- 
sequence of our own ignorance. Thus Father Gerard, whose writings 
were referred to in the preceding article, finds much comfort in 
quoting such utterances as the following from the speeches or the 
writings of eminent modern thinkers: “To the riddles which 
nature propounds to us, the profession of ignorance must constantly 
be our only reasonable answer. The cloud of impenetrable mystery 
hangs over the development, and still more over the origin of life. 
If we strain our eyes to pierce it, with the foregone conclusion that 
some solution is and must be attainable, we shall only mistake for 
discoveries the figments of our own imagination.” And again: 
“ We live in a small bright oasis of knowledge, surrounded on all 
sides by a vast unexplored region of impenetrable mystery. From 
age to age the strenuous labours of successive generations wring a 
small strip from the desert, and push forward the boundary of 
knowledge.”” And yet again: “ The known is finite, the unknown 
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infinite. Intellectually we stand on an islet in the midst of an 
illimitable ocean of inexplicability.”” These are the admissions of 
students and professors of science, and it is not unnatural that our 
religious apologists should fix on them in order to dismiss the 
difficulties attaching to the religious position as being merely such as 
might arise in translating a language of which we had mastered only 
a few words or letters. And in this argument there is a certain 
measure of justice. What we know is, with all our science, little 
compared to what we do not know; and it is fairly open to the 
apologist to say to the man of science “ You cannot deny that 
amongst the facts and laws, of which we are confessedly ignorant, 
there may be some which would, if we only knew them, at once make 
this or that doctrine of religion intelligible, and afford a demonstration 
of its truth ? This argument, however, though fair, is not perhaps 
very valuable, for the man of science has as good a right to it as his 
opponent, and it thus leaves both in the position in which they would 
have been without it. 

It is not to this argument, drawn from the admitted extent of our 
ignorance, that I referred when I said that an admittedly illogical 
assent to two sets of contradictory prapositions could be logically and 
intelligently justified. I was referring to an argument which, 
though bearing a certain likeness and relation to it, is neverthe- 
less essentially distinct in character, and’ possesses a force which, in 
the other, is wanting. 


” 


ContrraApictions IN THovcutr INVOLVED IN ALL 
YXISTENCE. 


XVITI. 





The argument now in question is not drawn from the fact that 
our knowledge consists of ‘a small bright oasis, surrounded on all 
sides by the mysterious, the unexplored, the unknown.” It is drawn 
from the fact, parallel to this, though distinct from it, that our 
knowledge is a small bright oasis of ideas and propositions which are 
consistent with themselves and with one another—which the logical 
faculty of the mind can clearly assent to in their totality ; and that 
this small bright oasis is surrounded on all sides not by the unknown 
but by the contradictory. In other words, if we take the portions of 
knowledge which lie nearest to us, which are the simplest, the most 
assured, the most obviously in accord with the elementary laws of 
thought, and from this standing-point proceed in any direction we 
like, inquiring carefully what this familiar knowledge implies—ana- 
lysing the ideas it contains, and following out the causes of the 
facts—if we do this, we shall be led, sooner or later, beyond the 
boundaries of our small bright oasis, where thought and knowledge 
form a thinkable and harmonious whole, into a region of ideas and 
propositions, every one of which our reason compels equally to assent 
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to, but of which one half are in direct contradiction to the other. 
When our minds, in fact, travel beyond a certain radius, the logical 
faculty becomes unable to breathe, as a man would become weak 
beyond the limits of the earth’s atmosphere : and yet, nevertheless, 
it is this same logical faculty that inexorably drives us over the line 
at which its own sovereignty ceases. We thus find, when we consider 
them in their last analysis, that dualism and monism are not only 
inconsistent with each other, but that in a similar way, and perhaps 
even more completely, they are inconsistent with themselves. In 
order to elucidate this truth in detail, let us begin with examining 
the religious conception of God. 

God, according to the religious doctrine, is the unmoved mover of 
everything, perfect, sufficient to himself, the creator of the entire 
universe, all-good himself, and the author of what is good only, 
willing only good, able to do all he wills, and willing in especial 
the perfection and the felicity of man. To imagine such a Being 
completely is of course impossible ; but having imagined him as best 
we can, we do not encounter any obvious logical difficulty in the 
mere act of imputing to him the foregoing characteristics and 
attributes. We have here, however, only one side of the question. 
To the attributes just mentioned, we are forced to add others. We 
are forced to do this,in part, directly by facts; and, in part, by reflec- 
tions which they necessarily, if indirectly suggest. ‘hese facts and 
reflections are ofa kind familiar to all of us. The most familiar of 
them are the facts of moral and physical evil, which have puzzled and 
perturbed men ever since they began to think. In whatever manner 
we may seek to explain these, they leave one difficulty for the theist 
which no explanation can remove. They force us to attribute to a 
power who is all-good, all-powerful, and all-wise, and who was able 
to have made the universe in any way that pleased him, some trait of 
character which our reason pronounces to be absolutely incompatible 
with his goodness, or else with his power or wisdom. We may argue 
as ingeniously as we like that good will come out of evil ; but, if 
God is all-powerful, he could have produced the desired good without 
having recourse to evil—the thing he hates. If evil be really hateful to 
him, the difficulty remains untouched. 

Again, besides these difficulties, directly arising out of facts, there are 
others forced on us by reflection, which are as obstinate if not so 
obvious. According to the theistic doctrine, God is separable from 
the universe; he existed from infinity before the universe was 
created by him; he is} moreover, the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. Why then, did he create the universe at all? Theologians 
tell us that he did so for his own glory. But if God is always the 
same, and if he existed before he created anything, how did the 
creation ever become necessary to his glory, since his glory has been 
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complete without it for a whole preceding eternity? And, again, 
if he is perfect in himself, and absolutely self-sufficing, how could the 
universe ever be necessary for his glory at all? And if, though 
moving all things, he is himself unmoved, how can the behaviour of 
creatures, whom he has made himself, shake his whole being with 
anger, or fill it with unfathomable sorrow? All these are questions, 
as St. Augustine was well aware, which our reason compels us to ask, 
and to which it can give no answer; and hence, one of the most 
remarkable and most moving passages in his works is an address to 
God, which is frankly made up of a series of contradictions. For our 
present purpose, however, it is unnecessary to dwell further on these 
latter points. The great truth on which I am here insisting is 
sufficiently and conclusively illustrated by the admitted co-existence of 
sin and evil with a God who, it is assumed, hates it, and who is 
capable of preventing its existence. 

The contradiction in thought, which is thus inherent in theism, is 
so evident that it is constantly presenting itself even to the minds of 
children. Nothing is commoner than to hear the theologians of the 
nursery perplexing their elders by saying that God might, had he 
chosen, have made Adam and Eve incapable of succumbing to the 
temptation of the serpent. And the*difficulty which the child pro- 
pounds no philosopher can explain. 

And now from the difficulties inherent in the religious conception of 
things, let us turn to science, and we shall find that science is in no 
better case. There are difficulties inherent in science which, so far as 
the intellect is concerned, are the exact equivalent of those which 
inhere in religion. The form is different, but the essence is the same. 
They disappear in one shape only to reappear in another. ‘Thus the 
specific difficulty of theism, arising from the existence of evil, is 
got rid of, by the scientific philosophy, in two ways; firstly by a 
refusal to impute to the first cause any conscious purpose, and any 
moral character whatever; and secondly by doing what theologians 
cannot afford to do—that is to say, by denying actual existence to 
sin—by reducing it to a mere mal-adjustment, and practically 
putting it on a level with an ill-developed body or a physical pain like 
a stomach-ache. Butthough the scientific hypothesis gets rid of the 
unthinkable element in the precise form with which it is invested by 
theism, it presents it tous ina form which is, for the human intellect, 
more intractable still—more obviously irreconcilable with all the laws 
of thought. It translates a philosophical difficulty into the palpable 
form of a physical difficulty, or rather a family of physical difficulties. 

And here, before going further, let me pause to point out that these 
fundamental difficulties of science, which we are now about to consider, 
have nothing to do with those which the ordinary religious con- 
troversialist is accustomed to impute to a scientific doctrine of the 
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universe. They have nothing to do with the question of whether it 
is possible to explain the universe without postulating a self-existent 
first cause which is distinct from it, and which has made it with some 
definite purpose. So far as this aspect of the first cause is concerned 
there is no greater intellectual difficulty in the monistic conception 
than in the theistic. A self-existent first cause, which includes, is 
immanent in, and is one with, the universe, can be conceived as easily, 
and is as satisfying to the mere intellect, as a first cause which is separable 
from it: nor when the monist refuses to affirm that the first cause 
is conscious, does he place himself, as compared with the theist, at any 
further disadvantage. Let us grant, for argument’s sake, that a large 
number of phenomena, and in especial the adaptation of living organ- 
isms to their environment, cannot be explained except as the results of 
some reasonable purpose, and that purposive reason must therefore be 
an attribute of the first cause. This does not prove that the first cause 
must be a person. It does not even prove that the first cause must be 
conscious. Few more important truths have been emphasised by 
modern science than this—that reason and purpose can exist apart 
from consciousness ; and that their conscious operations are less exten- 
sive than those which are sub-conscious, and not conscious at all. No 
one can admit this more plainly than Dr. Francis Aveling, a most 
orthodox Roman Catholic theologian, who in an article on “ The 
Philosophy of Religion ” contributed to the Dublin Review,’ writes 
thus, “ That reason can work on ideas, combining them, separating 
them, and inferring from them, without any direct conscious atten- 
tion being paid, either to the ideas themselves, or the fact that the 
intellect is in operation, is confirmed by experience.” ‘To grant this 
is to grant, not indeed that the monistic position is true, but that it is 
at all events not unreasonable ; for even Haeckel, who of all living 
scientists is perhaps the one whose bias againt theism is strongest, 
admits that his doctrine of the first cause is distinguishable from 
deism only in its denial that the first cause is conscious. An un- 
conscious reason, working according to immutable laws, is essentially 
included in his conception of it; and hence, according to the 
admission of Dr. Aveling, it is as satisfying to the mere intellect as 
the religious conception of God. Both for the theist and the 
monist, the first cause, as a purposive force, is a mystery. That is 
to say man’s reason can only imperfectly comprehend it ; but regarded 
merely under its aspect of a force that is purposive, it involves, neither 
for the theist or the monist, any contradiction in thought. The 
contradictions in thouglt which inhere in the monistic doctrine are 
as follows. 

The monistic doctrine, as we have seen, identifies the first cause 
with the universe. But of what, so far as we are capable of knowing 


(1) Dublin Review, vol. 129, p. 293, October, 1891. 
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it, does the universe consist? To this question science has given 
two different answers. One answer is that it consists of that thing, 
unknowable in its essence, which we call ponderable matter, or ponder- 
able molecules, and empty space. The other answer is that it 
consists of ponderable matter and ether. The latter answer is the 
one which is accepted generally to-day ; but we will consider both ; 
and we shall find that both are equally, in their last analysis, 
unthinkable. 

Let us begin with the former. If the universe consists of ponder- 
able matter and space—the “atom and void” of Lucretius—how 
does one body influence any other body at a distance from it? 
The space that lies between them is, for the physicist, nothingness. 
Nothing physical occupies it, otherwise it would not be space. Its 
only essential quality is the absence of all qualities ; and it is there- 
fore, in itself, always essentially the same. How, then, can it be 
the medium of forces which are inseparable from matter, and of 
such forces, moreover, as attraction and repulsion, which are each 
other’s opposites ? Newton, no doubt, held that it could be; but in 
holding this he was consciously importing an element of mysticism 
into the problem. Newton was a devout theist, who never made 
any attempt to explain the universe 4s a whole, by the principles of 
monistic science; and the very fact that action at a distance was an 
actual occurrence and yet an unthinkable mystery, was, according 
to his philosophy, a signal proof of the direct, but incomprehensible 
action of the Deity. The contradiction in thought, which for our 
faculties is involved in it, remained a contradiction, though faith 
might assist us in accepting it. 

The theory, however, which gave rise to this particular difficulty, 
has now been abandoned by the whole scientific world ; and another 
has been put in its place, by which modern monists boast this par- 
ticular difficulty, with its accompaniments of theistic suggestion, has 
been disposed of. Empty space, they tell us—empty of all physical 
elements, and yet forming a medium through which physical forces 
acted—might afford evidence, if it existed, of the existence of a 
transcendental God; but the advance of science has shown us that 
the belief in its existence is a delusion. Its existence is as much a 
myth as the God whose action was once inferred from it. Between 
the ponderable bodies, or ponderable molecules of the universe, there is 
not void space, but ether, a substance not less physical than ponder- 
able matier itself. It is indeed the primary substance out of which 
atoms, molecules, and cosmic vapours have developed themselves. 
It permeates the most solid bodies, filling the infinitesimal intervals 
by which their particles are separated, as a cook’s jelly fills the in- 
tervals between grapes, or other fruit, embedded in it. This ether, 
this physical substance, endowed as it is with the most distinct 
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physical qualities, which are as uniform and as amenable to experi- 
ment as are those of ponderable matter—this is the medium, the purely 
physical medium, through which ponderable bodies affect one another 
at a distance. Light, radiant heat, electricity, and gravitation de- 
pend upon it; and where ponderable matter is not, and where ether is 
not, is nothingness. Ether, in short, is the objective side of infinity 
and of eternity. The discovery of ether—the elevation of it from 
an hypothesis to a verified fact—has, in the opinion of our modern 
scientific monists, made the evolution, at all events, of the monistic 
philosophy complete. It has, as Haeckel says, in a highly charac- 
teristic passage, fully established “the reality of space and time.” 
“When we have got rid,” he proceeds, “of the material idea of 
empty space, there remains, as the infinite space-filling medium, 
matter, in its two forms of ether and mass. So also we find a time- 
filling event in the eternal movement which reveals itself in the 
solution of substance—in the perpetuum mobile of the universe.” 

Now it cannot be denied that the old contradiction in thought 
inhering in a philosophy which denies the existence of anything not 
having a physical side to it, and an exact physical equivalent, and is 
yet empirically confronted with what it takes to be empty space— 
it cannot be denied that this contradiction in thought is got rid of 
by the hypothesis or the discovery of ether. We shall find, how- 
ever, that though the old contradiction has gone, a new contradiction 
has silently taken its place; and in order to understand this, we 
need not go farther than to the writings of Haeckel himself, by 
whom the fact seems utterly unsuspected. 

About ether, says Haeckel, what thus far we have definitely dis- 
covered, is as follows :—Its existence and its behaviour under certain 
specific conditions, we know “ by the experiences and the experiments 
of optics and electricity,”’ and we know also that it is diffused through 
universal space, by the fact of its being the medium through which 
the light of the remotest stars reaches us, but we are far as yet from 
understanding its essential character. We may however infer with a 
high degree of plausibility that it possesses the consistency of an 
“ elastic, light, and extremely attenuated jelly;” and that this jelly is 
in a state of eternal movement, which, ‘“ whether we conceive it as 
vibration, strain, or condensation,” is in its “reciprocal action with 
mass-movement, or gravitation, the ultimate cause of all phenomena.” 
But whether the ether be really jelly-like or not, and whatever may 
be our final conclusion with regard to the character of its movements, 
there is one thing at all évents which we may lay down as a certainty, 
and this is that the ether is not atomic, but “ continuous.” For he 
says, if we take the only possible alternative, and “ suppose that it 
consists of minute homogeneous atoms (for instance, indivisible 
etheric particles of a uniform size), it must further be supposed that 
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there is something else between these atoms —either empty space, ora 
third and completely unknown medium—a purely hypothetical “ inter- 
ether ; the question as to the nature of which brings us back to the 
original difficulty, and so on ad infinitum.” 

Such being the case, then, let us consider the most recent theory of 
the primary manner in which the ether and ponderable matter are 
related. The most recent theory is that amongst the characteristics 
of the ether is ‘“‘a tendency to contraction or condensation,’ which 
produces infinitesimal centres at which the etheric substance is 
thickened. “The minute parts of the universal substance,” says 
Haeckel, “correspond in general to the ultimate separate atoms [of 
the old theory]. . . . They differ, however, in that . . . they do not 
float in empty space, but in the continuous, extremely attenuated 
intermediate substance, which represents the uncondensed portion of 
the primitive matter.” We need not pursue the details of this theory 
further. All that concerns us is this particular feature of it—the fact 
that it is based on the hypothesis that the ether is capable of con- 
densation ; to which, as we have seen already, the complementary 
hypothesis must be added—that the ether is, also, in the highest 
degree elastic. In other words, any given cubic yard of ether may 
shrink itself to a cubic inch, or expand itself to a cubic mile. Now 
that such expansion and contraction should occur in the case of 
atomic bodies—that is to say, in bodies which are discontinuous— 
which are, as Professor Riicker said in his address to the British 
Association last September, “ coarse-grained ”’ in their structure—is 
conceivable. Thought can follow the process. When the bodies expand, 
the atoms are packed more loosely; when the bodies contract, the 
atoms are packed more closely, like coats or shirts in a portmanteau. 
They may be incapable of being packed so tightly that there are no 
spaces between them ; and whatever spaces there are may be filled up 
with ether; but, in so far as they are atomic, their expansion and 
contraction is simple. But when we come to consider the ether itself, 
the case is essentially different. 

As Haeckel most truly says, if we regard the discovery of ether 
as freeing our minds from the conception of empty space, and the 
unthinkable mystery of physical action at a distance, this ether 
must be absolutely continuous. Between no one part of it and any 
other must there be any interspaces of nothingness. If we admit that 
such interspaces exist, so far as the enigma of the void is concerned, 
the discovery of ether gives us no help at all. “It brings us back to 
the original difficulty.”” We may, if we like, postulate some other 
medium— an “inter-ether”’; but in this we still have merely the 
difficuity of the ether repeated. 

This is obvious. The argument of Haeckel is unanswerable. But 
if we admit it to be continuous, though one difficulty is solved, we 
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are confronted by another, which bafiles the mind no less. If the 
ether is continuous, says Haeckel, it must be non-atomic. In saying 
this, he means that an ideally perfect intelligence would discover no 
division, and no qualitative difference, between any one of its parts 
and any other. He means that it would, for the ideal man of science, 
be opposed to an atomic substance in much the same way as that in 
which water, for the ordinary man, is opposed to sand or sawdust. 
But though ether, in this sense, may be continuous, and without 
separate particles, nevertheless, in another sense, it is obviously made 
up of parts. The ether that permeates the body of Professor Haeckel, 
is not the same ether that permeates the body of the Bishop of 
London. And a similar observation holds good of the substance 
generally. Thought can divide it into an infinity of cubic feet; and 
each cubic foot will be different from those adjacent to it. The 
cubic feet can be divided into cubic inches; and the same process of 
subdivision can be continued ad infinitum. In this way, we shall have 
etheric parts indefinitely smaller than the atoms of ponderable matter; 
and we may figure them to ourselves, for convenience sake, as 
infinitesimal cubes or dice. Of such parts a cubic foot of ether con- 
tains, let us say, a million times a million. Between each, and those 
adjacent to it, there is no space or division. There is no room, in 
the cubic foot, for a single more part similar to them. How, then, 
is it possible for, say a cubic foot of ether, to be condensed or 
thickened ? It could be condensed or thickened in one way only— 
by two of its parts—its essentially physical parts—being somehow 
made to stand together in the same place. There is no other way. 
It may be said that each cf the parts will somehow itself contract. 
But if we say this, to quote Haeckel’s words once more, “ we are 
merely brought back to our original difficulty.”’ Let us suppose these 
parts to be as minute as we like; thought can again subdivide each ; 
and unless two of these smaller parts stand in the same place, the 
original number must occupy the same spuce as before. It may be 
said, of course, “ that such a division is a division in thought only— 
that it has not, and never can have, any counterpart in objective fact. 
This is perfectly true; but instead of disproving what is here urged, 
it does but serve to illustrate it; or rather it is a re-statement of it: 
for the whole point on which I am now insisting is this—not that the 
condensation of ether is not an actual fact; but that the fact of its 
occurrence being assumed, it involves a contradiction in thought. 
And what is true of the condensation of ether is equally true of its 
expansion. If, in thought, we divided a cubic foot of it into any 
number of millions of smaller cubes, and then suppose this cubic foot 
to be expanded into a cubic mile, we cannot think of the cubic mile 
as filled by the expanded substance, unless we think of the parts 
into which we had subdivided it, as touching each other no longer, 
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but divided by void intervals. What we have here todo with is no 
question of physical science, although it is a question to which inevit- 
ably physical science leads us. It itself is a question wholly of the 
laws of the human mind. Can two things, of the same physical 
substance, be at the same time in absolutely the same place, or can 
they not? The laws of thought forbid us to think that they can be, 
as peremptorily as they forbid us to think that the part is greater 
than the whole; but I am not contending that, as a fact, this event 
is not possible and actual. I am willing to concede that the new 
theory is right—that there is no empty space—that ether fills every- 
thing—that it can expand and contract, and that ponderable matter 
is condensed from it. I am only pointing out that, if this theory of 
it be true, it involves, in its last analysis, a contradiction of thought as 
absolute, as do all alternative theories, and in particular the theory 
which it is now displacing. 

We have here, however, one only of the contradictions, which this 
theory involves. There is another equally important; and this, 
though the theory of the ether invests it with conspicuous clearness, 
inheres in any monistic conception of the universe, in any theory 
which identifies the world of phenomena, with the hidden first 
cause or principle that lies behind them. If the ether is a continuous, 
homogeneous, structureless substance, the same always and every- 
where, why does it tend to condense at this point rather than at that ? 
And how do the condensed particles develop these different tendencies 
which cause certain of them to repel, and certain of them to attract, 
ach other? That an absolutely simple substance, conditioned by 
itself only, which is what the modern theory assumes the ether to be, 
should take any steps at all by which its own character might be 
changed, is just as unthinkable as a free, or uncaused, volition is seen 
to be in the light of exact and scientific psychology. 

The etheric theory, indeed, in a most remarkable way, reproduces 
the precise difficulties which inhere, as we have seen already, in certain 
essential doctrines of theology. Why should the simple, continuous, 
homogeneous, infinite ether take to condensing itself in certain 
particular places, or why should it take to condensing itself at all? is 
at bottom the same question as the question, Why should God, who 
is, in the language of theology, “simplicissimus, perfectissimus, 
immutabilis, et maximé unus,”’ create the phenomenal universe, when 
his existence had, from infinity, been absolutely perfect without it ? 
And how should such a first cause, perfect and at one with itself, 
create this universe which is full of pain and evil, and which, even 
the monist admits, has arisen through attractions and antagonisms ? 
The difficulties which inhere in the theologic conception of God, and 
those which inhere in the scientific conception of ether are, for the 
mere intellect, practically one and the same. Only the thinnest film 
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of terminology or association divides them; whilst the theory of 
atoms and bodies affecting one another through empty space, gives 
us the unthinkable in an equivalent, if not in the same, form, Apart 
from the positive evidence in favour of this one or of that, we have 
three theories of the universe between which the mind may choose— 
that which explains it as the work of a God external to and indepen- 
dent of it; that which explains it as the work of a Power immanent 
in its physical atoms, and operating in a medium of non-physical 
nothingness, which is the very negation of itself; and that which 
explains it as the work of a Power immanent in an ether which is 
omnipotent and infinite, and out of whose simple substance the universe 
has condensed and fashioned itself. Of these theories one or other 
must be true; and yet there inheres in all of them a similarly 
unthinkable element—some contradiction resembling the Medusa’s 
head, into whose eyes the human intellect is unable to look and live. 
Thus, whatever conception we may form of the nature and the 
origin of the universe, whose reality we all believe in, and of which 
we are ourselves a part, we find that a fact in which we are com- 
pelled to believe contains in itself an element which we are abso- 
lutely unable to think. Logie brings us toa point at which it is 
itself destroyed. Nor is it only when we consider the universe, 
taken as a whole, that we are confronted by this truth. We find it 
also when we analyse the particular facts of experience. When we 
consider things as a whole, we must conceive of them as either 
finite or infinite. But to conceive of them completely in either way 
is impossible. If the universe is finite, what bounds it? When 
shall we come to the point at which, as Lucretius says, a man 
standing there would be unable to cast a javelin into the beyond ? 
On the other hand, if the universe is infinite, how can we conceive 
infinity ? The impossibility of completely conceiving it can be easily 
shown thus. Starting with an unanalysed conception of endless and 
unlimited space, let us go on to imagine a flat sheet of metal, ex- 
tending in every direction to an absolutely infinite distance. The 
space with which we started is cut then into two parts; but as each 
part remains infinite on every side but one, each part is, as regards 
its spatial content, not less infinite than was the original whole. 
Each part equals the whole ; the whole is no greater than the part. 
The contradiction in thought which is thus involved in the infinite 
is repeated in the infinitesimal. Thought can no more come to an 
end —can no more find rest, or hint of rest—in subdividing a wine- 
glass than it can in multiplying the cubic miles of space. Thus, 
wherever we are, whatever we do, touch, taste, manufacture, or think 
about, we stand between two infinities—between the infinitely great, 
and the infinitely little; and the human intellect is, by the very 
law of its being, equally incapable of ever realising either. Another 
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illustration of this same truth is to be found in the fact of motion. 
Everyone is familiar with the argument—generally laughed at as an 
idly ingenious paradox—that motion is impossible, because anything 
that is must be in some particular place, and no object can be in two 
places at once. How, then, can any object pass from one place 
to another? It was as an answer to this difficulty that the phrase, 
now proverbial, originated, “‘Solvitur ambulando.” That to walk 
is not impossible, we prove by the act of walking. This answer, 
however, is not an answerat all. It meets the point at issue no more 
than did Dr. Johnson, when he disposed of the doctrine of idealism 
by stamping or kicking the table. What the argument against the 
possibility of motion really means is not that it is not, as an obvious 
fact possible, but that it is, in its last analysis, not logically con- 
ceivable; and iu spite of Dr. Johnson, and in spite of everybody, this 
thesis is true. It does not deny the dictum of common sense. On 
the contrary, it emphatically affirms it. But, affirming the dictum 
of common sense, what it affirms also is this—that what we know as 
a certainty from the synthetic action of common sense, we are 
forced to deny, as an impossibility, by the analytic action of reason. 

There is a further illustration of this truth which, under certain 
conditions of thought, is to be found in a phenomenon lying even 
nearer to ourselves than that of motion. This we will consider 
presently ; but we will first review the case as it has thus far been 
presented to us. 


XITX.—Renicion Conrrapicrs ScrencE NO MORE THAN EACH 
ContraApictrs Irse.r. 


It is impossible to elucidate fully in these pages the results to 
which the argument of the present and the preceding Articles 
conduct us. I look forward to performing this task on a future 
occasion, and in another place; but the space here at my disposal 
allows me, at all events, to sum them up, and to state them in 
general terms. 

The primary point, then, on which I have sought to insist is as 
follows :—To attempt by scientific methods, and by starting from 
the scientific starting-point, to reconcile the religious conception of 
things with the scientific, and thus to make science in any way the 
witness and the hand-maid of religion is impossible; and the 
theologians who attempt it make themselves, as all do who 
attempt the impossible, ridiculous. The religious conception of 
things with its doctrine of a first cause independent of the universe, 
of a human will independent of all causes, and of a human life 
surviving the sole conditions under which its existence is known to 
itself or us—this conception of things is nut only unexplained by 
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science, but it is also in every particular absolutely and inexorably 
contradicted by it. Science, if we attribute to it any value what- 
ever, and estimate without prejudice the tendency of the evidence 
which it has got together, not only fails to afford us the least 
foundation for any one of the essential doctrines of religion, but it 
actually reduces them to a fanciful and grotesque absurdity. Of this 
negative teaching, the more closely we analyse it, the more clearly 
do we see that— 


‘Its icy current and compulsive course 
Knows no retiring ebb, but keeps due on.” 


And yet, in spite of all this, when we consider the niture of human 
knowledge, of the human intellect as a whole, we shall find that it 
is possible to believe implicitly in this uncompromising scientific 
negation, and at the same time, with equal completeness, to believe 
in the opposing religious affirmation without renouncing anything of 
our intellectual sanity. In other words, if we take these two con- 
tradictory doctrines—the scientific and the religious—and analyse 
each completely, we shall find that, in the act of affirming them both 
simultaneously, we are really doing no more violence to the intellect 
than we are when we choose either one of them, and affirm it to the 
exclusion of the other. And the reason of this is that if we start 
from the centre of normal experience—from the homely world of 
what for us are practical certainties—and seek to explain these 
certainties by any hypothesis we please, we are ultimately brought, 
no matter what direction we take, to the rim of a circle beyond 
which our certainties become contradictories. Then not only does 
the scientific conception of things contradict the religious, and the 
religious contradict the scientific, but each in its last analysis similarly 
contradicts itself. Accordingly we may admit the truth of the doc- 
trine of scientific monism, which contradicts the doctrine of religion, 
and we may admit the truth of the doctrine of religious dualism as 
well, without doing any more violence to our intellect than we are 
compelled to do implicitly whenever we believe anything. We are, 
in fact, between the Devil and the deep sea. Whichever way we 
turn, the same doom awaits us. 

The practical results of a recognition of this truth is as follows :— 
We find as believers in science that precisely the same conditions 
under which we hold a licence to consider science as believable, in 
spite of the fact that science implicitly contradicts itself, gives us a 
licence to believe in relfgion also, though svience implicitly and 
explicitly contradicts the doctrines of religion. Science, in virtue 
of its own inherent principles, is obliged to pass, as it were, a per- 
missive bill, which enables us to accept religion, if there is any 
sound reason for doing so. 
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It must be remembered, however, that we are provided in this 
way with a permissive bill only. We are, so far as science is 
concerned, merely placed in the position of a man who, having been 
brought up to believe that railway accidents were impossible, 
suddenly learns that they are possible. He thus finds that he need 
not, under pain of proving himself an idiot, reject every story of a 
train having left the rails, as though such a story were necessarily an 
old wife’s fable; but the freedom of belief thus gained by him will 
give him no reason for supposing that any railway accident has 
occurred as an actual fact, unless there is special evidence which 
goes to show that it has done so. In the same way the demonstration 
that a belief in the doctrines of religion does not involve any intel- 
lectual absurdity is not a demonstration that these doctrines are 
true, any more than a demonstration that a duplicate of St. Pancras 
Station might easily be erected on the smallest of the Orkney 
Islands gives us any reason for supposing that such a structure 
actually exists there. Before we commit ourselves open eyed, in the 
teeth of hostile evidence, to believing that the doctrines of religion 
actually represent facts, we must satisfy ourselves that there is positive 
evidence to support us in so momentous a step. Now that evidence 
exists which at least seems to support us in it, or has supported us in 
it in past conditions of knowledge, is abundantly shown by the history 
of the human race. Much of the evidence, however, which formerly 
was thought to be most conclusive, has, as we have seen already, with 
the advance of knowledge, disappeared. In the present day, there- 
fore, it is necessary to consider anew what, when so much has 
evaporated, is the nature of the residuum that remains to us. 

It is, let me repeat, my intention, in another place, to examine the 
nature of this residuum carefully. I can here only indicate briefly 
the results to which an examination will conduct us. The positive 
evidence for the truth of the doctrines of religion, which remains 
valid for us under existing intellectual conditions, is of a kind very 
different from that which found its most familiar symbol in the 
parable of the watch and the maker, or which relied on the essential 
indivisibility and consequent indestructibility of the mind. The 
evidence now in question is not cosmological at all; and it is not 
metaphysical, except in an indirect way. Like physical science, it 
starts with certain facts of experience. ‘These facts, it is true, differ 
in important respects, from those which alone physical science deals 
with ; but they are facts of experience, in their own way, nevertheless. 
Of these facts there is one, which in a logical sense, is fundamental. 
Directly or indirectly all the others spring from it. That is the fact 
on which Kant, with unerring precision has fixed, as the logical 
foundation of his theory of religion and morals; and on which as 
the foundation of a theory of morals, without religion, has been 
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fixed upon also by Schopenhauer, who was here a follower of Kant. 
The fact I refer to is man’s sense of moral responsibility. From 
man’s possession of this peculiar sense, these thinkers endeavoured 
to deduce such doctrines as might make it reasonable. One of them 
sought to deduce from it the existence of an ethical Deity; both 
sought to deduce the existence of a will which, in some sense is free. 
Now the arguments which they employed for this purpose, whatever 
we may think of their details, are so far as they go, unanswerable. 
If nothing exists which can be reasonably called freedom, the sense 
that we are morally responsible for what we cannot help doing, is a 
delusion. Not perhaps quite so directly, but still not less conclusively, 
it can be shown that this sense of responsibility must be a delusion 
likewise, or, if not a delusion, at least an unimportant truth— 
unless there is some superior Being to whom, one and all, we are 
responsible. So long, however, as we are content to take our stand 
on the sense of moral responsibility in its original and simplest form 
—to consider it as conscience, or as some mysterious faculty which 
directly makes us aware of the moral imperative—we are practically 
liable to have the ground cut from under us. For, evolutionary 
science, whilst regarding this moral sense as a fact, is able to supply 
us with an explanation of its origin and development, which, 
reducing it to an echo or epitome of mental and social expediency, 
presents it to us as merely a superior kind of instinct, with which we 
are under no logical necessity of associating any idea of obligation 
or responsibility whatsoever. The only answer to this line of 
argument which is possible is to be found in a conviction on the part 
of those who would answer it, that moral responsibility, although 
it may be explained away iu a manner which will satisfy the merely 
scientific reason, remains in reality an actual fact still; and that 
those special qualities which they impute to the moral sense, and 
which science seeks to show that they impute to it wrongly, are the 
elements in human life which are most valuable, and of which they 
are most obstinately certain. And for a small class of persons this 
answer may be satisfying. They will, however, constitute a small 
class only. They will consist of persons whose temperament is 
religious to an exceptional degree—who are devotees of sanctity, as 
others are devotees of music or mathematics. They will be very far 
from representing mankind in general, or even the majority of the 
most brilliant and intellectual part of it. If the questions at issue 
were nothing more than the reality of moral responsibility, regarded 
in that direct relation which it assumes as the foundation of sanctity, 
and the impassioned worship of God, the mass of men might 
experience a vague sentimental sorrow at being, in the name of 
science, asked to resign their belief in it; but they would probably 
experience a sense of relief also; and if all evidence, other than 
VOL, LXXII. N.S. 3B 
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their own internal consciousness, tended to show that this belief was a 
delusion, their bias in favour of an exceptionally sanctified life would 
certainly not be strong enough to induce them to persist in asserting it. 

In taking, however, a fair and complete view of the problem, we 
shall find that this belief in our responsibility for our own actions is not 
a belief which is essential to the lives only of saints and puritans. It 
is essential to, and implied in, all human enjoyments which rise above 
those of the animals and the lowest savages—in all the refinements 
of civilisation, of art, of literature—in all systems of law, in the 
achievements of conqueror and statesman—in the charm of polished 
society—in wit and humour and romance—in our personal judg- 
ments of our fellows—in our likes and dislikes—in our passions, our 
friendships, and our affections. To follow out this truth in all its 
various ramifications is a task which is as entertaining as it is 
instructive: but, the nature and the scope of it are all that I can here 
indicate. 

The importance of the part which is played by a recognition, or 
rather by an’ unconscious imputation, of moral responsibility to 
ourselves and to others, will be understood more readily by beginning 
with the method of Euclid, and considering what will happen to our 
feelings and our judgments generally, if we really extrude, as an 
experiment, all belief in such responsibility from our minds, and 
steadily contemplate men, in all the relations of life, as beings 
whose thoughts, feelings, and actions are absolutely pre-determined, 
and who are no more capable of thinking, feeling or acting in any 
way but one, than the moon is capable of moving in more than one 
orbit. A simple illustration of the character of the change which 
will come over our views of life, when once this position is adopted, is 
supplied usin the changed feelings with which we should regard a 
man, if, having been angry with him because he throws us down in the 
street, we discovered that, against his will, he had been pushed against 
us by a waggon. We should be no more angry with him then for 
having been pushed against us, than we should be with ourselves for 
having been there to be pushed. Or again, to take the converse case, 
if, having admired a soldier asa hero, because, in the face of what 
s2xemed to be certain death for the foremost, he led a file of men 
through a narrow pass, we subsequently discovered that instead of 
leading them, he was pushed by them, and that he failed to turn tail 
only because he was not able to do so, we merely tell ourselves that, in 
his place we should have behaved no better than he: but our former 
admiration of him as a glorious hero will have gone. An analogous 
change in our view of all human action, will necessarily follow on 
an adoption of the doctrine of determinism—on the doctrine that 
the individual is not responsible for his own acts 

Tt will be my task, when dealing with this question hereafter, to 
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show in detail that such is the case; and having shown that it is so, 
to trace out the consequences—to describe the change that would come 
over the relations of life generally, were we once really convinced, 
instead of partially imagining as a momentary (ow de force, that every 
act we do, every thought we think, every feeling we feel, every 
peculiarity of character, temperament, and conduct in ourselves and our 
friends by which we are mutually attached, are all as completely 
determined by causes outside ourselves and them as are the move- 
ments of the governors of a steam-engine, or the shape, the formation 
aud the sparkle of each individual wave that on any given night is 
formed and glitters in the moonlight. In other words it will be my 
task to describe the state to which life would be reduced, were we 
really convinced that we are what, as Kaut truly says, the doctrine of 
determinism makes of us—mere clockwork dolls, constructed to move in 
a certain manner, each being part and parcel of a larger train of clock- 
work, I shall point out by means of an analysis of the more important 
of our emotions—of the pleasures or the experiences of happiness which 
alone make life desirable—of our immoral or non-moral pleasures, 
just as much as our moral ones—of the happiness of the humanist 
just as much as the happiness of the Christian—that an essential part 
of their content is a living assumption that men are responsible 
beings, an assumption which probably in most cases is unconscious, 
until the mind is definitely confronted with the negative doctrine 
opposed to it, but which then emerges as the definite negation of this. 
In other words I shall show that the doctrine of free-will, which is 
necessarily the reverse side of the doctrine of moral responsibility, 
is essential as a working hypothesis to all human civilisation—to all 
the elements of life which are regarded as most valuable by bad men, 
and moderately good men, as well as by the saintly and the super- 
excellent. 

When this has been demonstrated, we shall have udded and ex- 
tended our evidence in favour of human freedom, regarded as an 
actual fact. Instead of relying only on the testimony of a little body 
of the elect, whose opinions and pre-possessions the majority might 
regard as illusory, we shall find that we can appeal to the human 
race generally as practical believers in the same principle. We shall 
find, moreover, that the evidence which the human race thus tenders 
us, does not consist merely in the fact of their entertaining the 
belief; but also, and more especially, in the far more convincing fact 
that this belief in the hypothesis is essential to all civilised life—that 
the drama of existence‘without it, would lose all zest and meaning. 
We have thus, so far as the practical reason is concerned, a basis for a 
belief in freedom of the widest possible kind ; and so much being 
granted, we are able to go farther. Though the great mass of men, 
women, and children are not what we may call professionally moral 
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persons, and though many men and women who are amiable, charm- 
ing, and talented, are, in the saints’ sense of the word, not moral at 
all, yet all—with very few exceptions—have some moral sense, and— 
more thanthat—they have also some moral sentiments, which resemble 
those of the saint, although they are more diluted, just as wine and 
water or whisky and water resembles wine or whisky. Now this 
sense and this sentiment, which might, if taken by themselves, be 
regarded by the ordinary mind as devoid of any external meaning, 
assume a different character when associated with a belief in human 
freedom and responsibility. They give to these a certain specific 
meaning. Just as responsibility for action implies freedom of action, 
and just as freedom of action implies responsibility for action, so 
does responsibility for action, when associated with the moral sense 
and sentiment, imply the existence of some percipient being to whom, 
as acritic and a judge of our actions, we are responsible, and whose 
moral preferences, being coincident with our own moral sentiments, 
give to the latter a permanent and objective value. It is easy to see, 
however, that just as virtue, as such, could have no existence without 
freedom, its value cannot be permanent if the life of the virtuous 
person be transitory ; and also that in no serious sense can we be 
responsible for our actions to the Deity if we die with the dissolution 
of the body, and so get out of his clutches. In this way from the 
assumption that free-will and responsibility are realities, which is 
logically implied in the experience of men in general, coupled with 
the moral sense, which is part of the experience itself, we reach, by a 
process of equally inevitable logic, the two other doctrines of God and 
of immortality, which taken together with the first, make up what 
has been called in these articles religion, and what is called by 
Professor Haeckel and by those who think with him, superstition. 
‘God, free-will, and immortality,” says Professor Haeckel, ‘ are 
superstition’s three buttresses.” The only positive answer to such a 
disputant is that they are the buttresses of many other things 
besides, and of things which he himself is as unwilling to surrender 
as is anybody. 

Thus logically, if we surrender, as under modern conditions we 
must, the old-fashioned cosmological arguments, and the arguments 
drawn from the old-fashioned metaphysical psychology, religion 
first touches the world of experience not in its doctrine of God, but 
in its doctrine of human freedom. If we can allow ourselves to 
believe in the doctrine of human freedom, the other two doctrines, 
which, as we have seen, flow from it, will not confound our minds 
with any new intellectual difficulty. They both are contradicted by 
all positive evidence. The doctrine of God is replete with doctrines 
that contradict themselves; but the same must be said of the doctrine 
of free-will. It is contrary to all analogy, and it so completely con- 
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tradicts itself that the more closely we analyse it, the more com- 
pletely does it vanish into nothingness. How, then, can we believe 
in a doctrine which is thus monstrous? And the answer is that men 
must believe something, and that whatever they believe, if they 
apply their reason to it long enough, and take any directions they 
please in their attempts to find what is involved in it, they will find 
that the belief with which they started ultimately involves others, 
which are no less unthinkable than the belief in free-will. They will 
find, however, that between the belief in free-will and the various 
beliefs that exclude it there is this difference—that whilst all in their 
last analysis are equally unthinkable, the belief in free-will provides 
us with a working hypothesis on which the mind can construct and 
nourish a civilised and reasonable life, whilst the other beliefs do not. 
The belief in free-will, though essentially disappearing in analysis, 
is always reappearing in synthesis; and the fact that this belief— 
the typical element of religion—is in its last analysis at once incon- 
sistent with itself, and with the analogy of all other things, need 
afford to reasonable men no more reason for rejecting it than the 
corresponding fact that all scientific analysis of the universe ends in 
conceptions which the intellect is equally unable to grasp, affords us 
a reason for doubting that the external universe exists, that the 
moon and the earth will continue their accustomed movements, that 
apples will continue to fall in accordance with the law of gravita- 
tion, and that oxygen and hydrogen are the elements that make 
up water. If we can think of nothing, and believe nothing, with- 
out finding in our belief some self-contradictory element, it is clear 
that there should be nothing to shock us in the idea of believing at 
once in the religious doctrine of things, and in the scientific, though 
it is impossible in detail to reconcile the two—-though the one is, for 
our intelligence, in hopeless contradiction to the other. The fault of 
modern men of science is that they do not see that there is avy 
unthinkable element to be explained. ‘The fault of modern meta- 
physicians and idealists is, that they think they can explain it. 


W. H. Mattock. 






































MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 
II.—Tue ProsiemM or THE Brrru Suprrpty. 


Wirnrn the last minute seven new citizens were born into that great 
English-speaking community which is scattered under various flags 
and governments throughout the world. And according to the line 
of thought developed in the previous paper we perceive that the real 
and ultimate business, so far as this world goes, of every statesman, 
every social organiser, every philanthropist, every business manager, 
every man who lifts his head for a moment from the mean pursuit 
of his immediate personal interests, from the gratification of his 
private desires, is, as the first and immediate thing, to do his best 
for these new-comers, to get the very best result so far as his powers 
and activities can contribute to it, from their undeveloped possibilities. 
And in the next place, as a remoter, but perhaps finally more 
fundamental duty, he has to inquire what may be done individually 
or collectively to raise the standafd and quality of the average 
birth. All the great concerns of life work out with a very little 
analysis to that, even our wars, our orgies of destruction, have, at 
the back of them, a claim, an intention, however futile in its con- 
ception and disastrous in its consequences, to establish a wider 
security, to destroy a standing menace, to open new paths and 
possibilities, in the interest of the generations still to come. One 
may present the whole matter in a simplified picture by imagining 
all our statesmen, our philanthropists and public men, our parties 
and institutions gathered into one great hall, and into this hall a 
huge spout, that no man can stop, discharges a baby every eight 
seconds. That is, I hold, a permissible picture of human life, and 
whatever is not represented at all in that picture is a divergent and 
secondary concern. Our success or failure with that unending stream 
of babies is the measure of our civilisation ; every institution stands or 
falls by its contribution to that result, by the improvement of the 
children born or by the improvement in the quality of births attained 
under its influence. 

To begin these speculations in logical order we must begin 
at the birth point, we must begin by asking how much may we 
hope, now or at a later time, to improve the supply of that raw 
material which is perpetually dumped upon our hands? Can we 
raise, and if so, what can we do to raise the quality of the average 
birth ? 

This speculation is as old at least as Plato and as living as the 
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seven or eight babies born into the English-speaking world since the 
reader began this Paper. The conclusion that if we could prevent or 
discourage the inferior sorts of people from having children, and if we 
could stimulate and encourage the superior sorts to increase and multiply, 
we should raise the general standard of the race, is so simple, so obvious, 
that in every age I suppose there have been voices asking in amaze- 
ment, why the thing is not done? It is so usual to answer that it is not 
done on account of popular ignorance, public stupi'ty, religious 
prejudice or superstition, that I shall not apologise for giving some 
little space here to the suggestion that in reality it is not done for quite 
a different reason. 

We blame the popular mind overmuch. Earnest but imperfect men, 
with honest and reasonable but imperfect proposals for bettering the 
world, are all too apt to raise this bitter ery of popular stupidity, 
of the sheep-like quality of common men. An unjustifiable persuasion 
of moral and intellectual superiority is one of the last infirmities 
of innovating minds. We may be right, but we must be provably, 
demonstrably and overpoweringly right before we are justified in 
calling the dissentient a fool. I am one of those who believe firmly 
in the invincible nature of truth, but a truth that is badly put is not 
a truth but an infertile hybrid lie. Before we men of the study blame 
the general body of people for remaining unaffected by reforming 
proposals of an almost obvious advantage, it would be well if we 
were to change our standpoint and examine our machinery at the 
point of application. A rock-drilling machine may be excellently 
invented and in the most perfect order except for a want of hardness 
in the drill, and yet there will remain an unpierced rock as obdurate as 
the general public to so many of our innovations. 

I believe that if a canvass of the entire civilised world were put to 
the vote in this matter, the proposition that it is desirable that the 
better sort of people should intermarry and have plentiful children, 
and that the inferior sort of people should abstain from multiplication, 
would be carried by an overwhelming majority. They might disagree 
with Plato’s methods,’ but they would certainly agree to his principle. 
And that this is not a popular error Mr. Douglas Galton has shown. 
He has devoted a very large amount of energy and capacity to the 
vivid and convincing presentation of this idea, and to its courageous 
propagation. His Huxley Lecture to the Anthropological Institute 
in 1901? puts the whole matter as vividly as it ever can be put. He 
classifies humanity about their average in classes which he indicates 
by the letters R 8 T U V rising above the average and rk s rv v falling 
below, and he saturates the whole business in quantitative colour. 
Indeed, Mr. Galton has drawn up certain definite proposals. He 
has suggested that ‘“‘noble families” should collect ‘fine specimens 


(1) The Republic, Book v. (2) Nature, vol. lxiv., p. 659. 
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of humanity ” 


around them, employing these fine specimens in menial 
occupations of a light and comfortable sort, that will leave a sufficient 
portion of their energies free for the multiplication of their superior type. 
‘“‘ Promising young couples” might be given ‘‘ healthy and convenient 
houses at low rentals,” he suggests, and no doubt it could be con- 
trived that they should pay their rent partly or entirely per stone 
of baby annually produced. And he has also proposed that ‘“‘ diplomas” 
should be granted to young men and women of high class—big S 
and upward—and that they should be encouraged to intermarry young. 
A scheme of ‘‘dowries”’ for diploma holders would obviously be the 
simplest thing in the world. And only the rules for identifying 
your great S T U and V in adolescence, are wanting from the sym- 
metrical completeness of his really very noble-spirited and high-class 
scheme. 

At a more popular level Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin has battled 
bravely in the cause of the same foregone conclusion. The work of 
telling the world what it knows to be true will never want self-sacrific- 
ing workers. The MZumanitarian was her monthly organ of propaganda. 
Within its cover, which presented a luminiferous stark ideal of exem- 
plary muscularity, popular preachers, popular bishops, and popular 
anthropologists vied with titled ladies of liberal outlook in the service 
of this conception. There was much therein about the Rapid Multipli- 
cation of the Unfit, a phrase never properly explained, and I must 
confess that the transitory presence of this instructive little magazine in 
my house, month after month (it is now, unhappily, dead) did much to 
direct my attention to the gaps and difficulties that intervene between 
the general proposition and its practical application by sober and honest 
men. One took it up and asked time after time, ‘‘ Why should there 
be this queer flavour of absurdity and pretentiousness about the 
thing?” Before the Humanitarian period I was entirely in agreement 
with the Humanitarian’s cause. It seemed to me then that to prevent 
the multiplication of people below a certain standard, and to encourage 
the multiplication of exceptionally superior people, was the only real 
and permanent way of mending the ills of the world. I think that 
still. In that way man has risen from the beasts, and in that way 
men will rise to be over-men. In those days I asked in amazement 
why this thing was not done, and talked the usual nonsense about the 
obduracy and stupidity of the world. It is only after a considerable 
amount of thought and inquiry that I am beginning to understand why 
for many generations, perhaps, nothing of the sort can possibly be done 
except in the most marginal and tentative manner. 

If to-morrow the whole world were to sign an unanimous round- 
robin to Mr. Douglas Galton and Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin, 
admitting absolutely their leading argument that it 7s absurd to 
breed our horses and sheep and improve the stock of our pigs and 
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fowls, while we leave bumanity to mate in the most heedless manner, 
and if, further, the whole world, promising obedience, were to ask 
these two to gather together a consultative committee, draw up a 
scheme of rules, and start forthwith upon the great work of im- 
proving the human stock as fast as it can be done, if it undertook 
that marriages should no longer be made in heaven or earth, but only 
under licence from that committee, I venture to think that, after a very 
brief epoch of fluctuating legislation, this committee, except for an ex- 
tremely short list of absolute prohibitions, would decide to leave matters 
almost exactly as they are now; it would restore love and private pre- 
ference to their ancient authority and freedom, at the utmost it would 
offer some greatly qualified advice, and so released, it would turn its 
attention to those flaws and gaps in our knowledge that at present 
render these regulations no more than a theory and a dream. 

The first difficulty these theorists ignore is this: we are, as a matter 
of fact, not a bit clear what points to breed for and what points to 
breed out. 

The analogy with the breeder of cattle is a very misleading one. 
He has a very simple ideal, to which he directs the entire pairing of 
his stock. He breeds for beef, he breeds for calves and milk, he 
breeds for a homogeneous docile herd. Towards that ideal he goes 
simply and directly, slaughtering and sparing, regardless entirely of 
any divergent variation that may arise beneath his control. A young 
calf with an incipient sense of humour, with a bright and inquiring 
disposition, with a gift for athleticism or a quaintly-marked hide, has 
no sort of chance with him at all on that account. He can throw these 
proffered gifts of nature aside without hesitation. Which is just what 
our theoretical breeders of humanity cannot venture todo. They do 
not want a homogeneous race in the future at all. They want a rich 
interplay of free, strong, and varied personalities, and that alters the 
nature of the problem absolutely. 

This the reader may dispute. He may admit the need of variety, but 
he may argue that this variety must arise from a basis of common 
endowment. He may say that in spite of the complication introduced 
by the consideration that a divergent variation from one ideal may be a 
divergence towards another ideal, there remain certain definable points 
that could be bred for universally, for all that. 

What are they? 

There will be little doubt he will answer ‘“‘ Health.” After that 
probably he may say ‘‘ Beauty.” In addition the reader of Mr. 
Galton’s Hereditary Genius will probably say, ‘‘ ability,” ‘‘ capacity,” 
‘* genius,” and ‘‘energy.” The reader of Doctor Nordau will add ‘‘sanity.” 
And the reader of Mr. Archdall Reid will round up the list with 
‘‘jimmunity’’ from dipsomania and all contagious diseases. ‘‘ Let us 
mark our human beings,” the reader of that way of thinking will 
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suggest, ‘“‘let us give marks for ‘health,’ for ‘ability,’ for various 
sorts of specific immunity and so forth, and let us weed out those who 
are low in the scale and multiply those who stand high. This will give 
us a straight way to practical amelioration, and the difficulty you are 
trying to raise,’ he urges, ‘‘ vanishes forthwith.” 

It would, if these points were really points, if ‘‘ beauty,’ ‘‘ capacity,” 
“health” and ‘sanity ” were simple and uniform things. Unfortu- 
nately they are not simple, and with that fact a host of difficulties arise. 
Let me take first the most simple and obvious case of ‘beauty.’ If 
beauty were a simple thing it would be possible to arrange human 
beings in a simple scale according to whether they had more or less of 
this simple quality—just as one can do in the case of what are really 
simple and breedable qualities—height or weight. This person, one 
might say, is at eight in the scale of beauty, and this at ten, and this 
at twenty-seven. But it complicates the case beyond the possibilities 
of such a scale altogether when one begins to consider that there are 
varieties and types of beauty having very wide divergences and made 
up of a varying number of elements in dissimilar proportions. There 
is, for example, the flaxen, kindly beauty of the Dutch type, the dusky 
Jewess, the tall, fair Scandinavian, the dark and brilliant south Italian, 
the noble Roman, the dainty Japanese—to name no others. Each of 
these types has its peculiar and incommensurable points, and within the 
limits of each type you will find a hundred divergent, almost unanalys- 
able, styles, a beauty of expression, a beauty of carriage, a beauty of 
reflection, a beauty of repose, arising each from a quite peculiar pro- 
portion of parts and qualities, and having no definable relation at all to 
any of the others. If we were to imagine a human appearance as made 
up of certain elements, a, b, c, d, e, f, etc., then we might suppose that 
beauty in one case was attained by a certain high development of a and 
f, in another by a certain fineness of c and d, in another by a delight- 
fully subtle ratio of f and b. 

A, b, e¢, d, e, F, ete. 

a, b, ¢, d, e, f, etc. 

a, 6, c, d, e, F, ete., 
might all for example represent different types of beauty. Beauty is 
neither a simple nor a constant thing, itis attainable through a variety 
of combinations, just as the number 500 can be got by adding or 
multiplying together a great variety of numerical arrangements. Two 
long numerical formule might both simplify out to 500, but half the 
length of one truncated and put end on to the truncated end of the other, 
might give a very different result. It is quite conceivable that you 
might select and wed together all the most beautiful people in the world 
and find that in nine cases out of ten you had simply produced mediocre 
offspring or offspring below mediocrity. Out of the remaining tenth a 
great majority would be beautiful simply by ‘taking after” one or 
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other parent, simply through the predominance, the prepotency, of one 
parent over the other, a thing that might have happened equally well 
if the other parent was plain. The first sort of beauty (in my three 
formule) wedding the third sort of beauty, might simply result in a 
rather ugly excess of F, and again the first sort might result from a 
combination of 

a, b, c, d, e, F, ete., 

and 

A, b, ¢, d, e, f, ete., 
neither of which arrangements, very conceivably, may be beautiful at 
all when it is taken alone. In this respect at any rate personal value 
and reproductive value may be two entirely different things. 

Now what the elements of personal aspect really are, what these 
elements a, b, c, d, e, f, etc., may be, we do not know with any sort of 
exactness. Possibly height, weight, presence of dark pigment in the 
hair, whiteness of skin, presence of hair upon the body, are simple 
elements in inheritance that will follow Galton’s arithmetical treatment 
of heredity with some exactness. But we are not even sure of that. 
The height of one particular person may be due to an exceptional 
length of leg and neck, of another to an abnormal length of the 
vertebral bodies of the backbone, the former may have a rather less 
than ordinary backbone, the latter a stunted type of limb, and an inter- 
marriage may just as conceivably (so far as our present knowledge goes) 
give the backbone of the first and the legs of the second as it may a 
very tall person. 

The fact is that in this matter of beauty and breeding for beauty we 
are groping in a corner where science has not been established. No doubt 
the corner is marked out asa part of the “‘ sphere of influence” of 
anthropology, but there is not the slightest indication of an effective 
occupation among these raiding considerations and uncertain facts. Until 
anthropology produces her Daltons and Daveys we must fumble in this 
corner, just as the old alchemists fumbled for centuries before the dawn 
of chemistry. Our utmost practice here must be empirical. We do not 
know the elements of what we have, the human characteristics we are 
working upon to get that end. The sentimentalised affinities of young 
persons in their spring are just as likely to result in the improvement 
of the race in this respect as the whole science of anthropology in its 
present state of evolution. 

I have suggested that ‘‘ beauty ” is a term applied to a miscellany of 
synthetic results compounded of diverse elements in diverse proportions ; 
and I have suggested that pne can no more generalise about it in rela- 
tion to inheritance with any hope of effective application than one can 
generalise about, say, ‘‘lumpy substances” in relation to chemical 
combination. By reasoning upon quite parallel lines nearly every 
characteristic with which Mr. Galton deals in his interesting and sug- 
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gestive but quite inconclusive works, can be demonstrated to consist in 
a similar miscellany. He speaks of ‘‘ eminence,” of ‘‘success,” of 
‘‘ ability,” of ‘zeal,’ and ‘‘ energy,” for example, and except for the 
last two items I would submit that these qualities, though of enormous 
personal value, are of no practical value ‘in inheritance whatever ; that 
to wed “ability” to ‘ability’? may breed something less than medi- 
ocrity, and that “ability” is just as likely or just as unlikely to be 
prepotent and to assert itself in descent with the most casually selected 
partner as it is with one picked with all the knowledge, or rather 
pseudo-knowledge, anthropology in its present state can give us. 

When, however, we turn to ‘‘zeal” or “energy” or ‘‘ go,” 
seem to be dealing with a simpler and more transmissible thing. Let 
us assume that in this matter there is a wide range of difference that may 
be arranged in a direct and simple scale in quantitative relation to the 
gross output of action of different human beings. One passes from the 
incessant employment of such a being as Gladstone at the one extreme, 
a loquacious torrent of interests and achievements, to the extreme of 
phlegmatic lethargy on the other. Call the former a high energetic and 
the latter low. Quite possibly it might be found that we could breed 
‘“‘high energetics.” But before we did so we should have to consider 
very gravely that the ‘‘ go” and “‘ erergy” of a man have no ascertain- 
able relation to many other extremely important considerations. Your 
energetic person may be moral or immoral, an unqualified egotist or as 
public spirited as an ant, sane, or a raving lunatic. Your phlegmatic 
person may ripen resolves and bring out truths, with the incomparable 
clearness of a long-exposed, slowly developed, slowly-printed photo- 
graph. A man who would exchange the slow gigantic toil of that 
sluggish and deliberate person, Charles Darwin, for the tumultuous 
inconsequence and (as some people think it) the net mischief of a Glad- 
stone, would no doubt be prepared to substitute a Catherine-wheel in 
active eruption for the watch of less adventurous men. But before we 
could induce the community as a whole to make a similar exchange, he 
would have to carry on a prolonged and vigorous propaganda. 

For my own part—and I write as an ignorant man in a realm where 
ignorance prevails—I am inclined to doubt the simplicity and homo- 
geneity even of this quality of “‘ energy” or “go.” A person without 
restraint, without intellectual conscience, without critical faculty, may 
write and jabber and go to and fro and be here and there, simply 
because every impulse is obeyed so soon as it arises. Another person 
may be built upon an altogether larger scale of energy, but may be 
deliberate, concentrated, and fastidious, bent rather upon truth and 
permanence than upon any immediate quantitative result, and may 
appear to any one but an extremely penetrating critic, as inferior in 
energy to the former. So far as our knowledge goes at present, what 
is popularly known as ‘‘energy” or ‘‘go” is just as likely to bea 
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certain net preponderance of a varied miscellany of impulsive qualities 
over a varied miscellany of restraints and inhibitions, as it is to prove 
a simple indivisible quality transmissible intact. We are so profoundly 
ignorant in these matters, so far from anything worthy of the name of 
science, that one view is just as permissible and just as untrustworthy 
as the other. 

Even the qualification of “health” is not sufficient. A thoughtless 
person may say with the most invincible air, ‘‘ Parents should, at any 
rate, be healthy,” but that alone is only a misleading vague formula 
for good intentions. In the first place, there is every reason to believe 
that transitory ill-health in the parent is of no consequence at all to 
the offspring. Neither does acquired constitutional ill-health necessarily 
transmit to a child; it may or it may not react upon the child’s nutrition 
and training, but that is a question to consider later. It is quite con- 
ceivable, it is highly probable, that there are hereditary forms of ill- 
health, and that they may be eliminated from the human lot by discreet 
and restrained pairing, but what they are and what are the specific con- 
ditions of their control we do not know. And furthermore, we are 
scarcely more certain that the condition of ‘perfect health” in one 
human being is the same as the similarly named condition in another, 
than we are that the beauty of one type is made up of the same 
essential elements as the beauty of another. Health is a balance, 
a balance of blood against nerve, of digestion against secretion, of heart 
against brain. A heart of perfect health and vigour put into the body 
of a perfectly healthy man who is built upon a slighter scale than that 
heart, will swiftly disorganise the entire fabric, and burst its way to a 
hemorrhage in lung perhaps, or brain, or wherever the slightest relative 
weakening permits. The ‘‘ perfect” health of a negro may be a quite 
dissimilar system of re-actions to the ‘‘ perfect health” of a vigorous 
white ; you may blend them only to create an ailing mass of physiological 
discords. ‘‘ Health,” just as much as these other things, is, for this 
purpose of marriage diplomas and the like, a vague, unserviceable syn- 
thetic quality. It serves each one of us for our private and conversational 
needs, but in this question it is not hard enough and sharp enough for 
the thing we want it to do. Brought to the service of this fine and 
complicated issue it breaks down altogether. We do not know enough. 
We have not analysed enough nor penetrated enough. There is no 
science yet, worthy of the name, in any of these things.’ 

These considerations should at least suffice to demonstrate the entire 
impracticability of Mr. Galton’s two suggestions. Moreover, this idea 


‘ 

(1) This idea of attempting to define the elements in inheritance, although it is 
absent from much contemporary discussion, was pretty evidently in mind in the very 
striking researches of the Abbé Mendel to which Mr. Bateson—with a certain in- 
temperance of manner—has recently called attention. (Bateson. Mendel’s Principles of 
Heredity. Cambridge University Press, 1902.) 
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of picking out high scale individuals in any particular quality or group 
of qualities and breeding them, is not the way of nature at all. Nature 
is not a breeder; she is a reckless coupler and—she slays. It was a 
popular misconception of the theory of the Survival of the Fittest, a 
misconception Lord Salisbury was at great pains to display to the 
British Association in 1894, that the average of a species in any respect 
is raised by the selective inter-breeding of the individuals above the 
average. Lord Salisbury was no doubt misled, as most people who 
share his mistake have been misled, by the grammatical error of 
employing the Survival of the Fittest for the Survival of the Fitter, 
in order to escape a scarcely ambiguous ambiguity. But the use of the 
word ‘‘ Survival’? should have sufficed to indicate that the real point of 
application of the force by which Nature modifies species and raises 
the average in any quality, lies not in selective breeding, but in the 
disproportionately numerous deaths of the individuals below the average. 
And even the methods of the breeder of cattle, if they are to produce a 
permanent alteration in the species of cattle, must consist not only in 
breeding the desirable but in either killing the undesirable, or at least 
—what is the quintessence, the inner reality of death—in preventing 
them from breeding. 

The general trend of thought in Mrs. Martin’s Humanitarian was 
certainly more in accordance with this reading of biological science than 
were Mr. Galton’s proposals. There was a much greater insistence 
upon the need of “ elimination,” upon the evil of the ‘‘Rapid Multipli- 
cation of the Unfit,’’ a word that, however, was never defined and, I 
believe, really did not mean anything in particular in this connection. 
And directly one does attempt to define it, directly one sits down in a 
business-like way to apply the method of elimination instead of the 
method of selection, one is immediately confronted by almost as complex 
an entanglement of difficulties in defining points to breed out as 
one is by defining points to breed for. Almost, I say, but not quite. 
For here there does seem to be, if not certainties, at least a few 
plausible probabilities that a vigorous and systematic criticism may 
perhaps hammer into generalisations of sufficient certainty to go upon. 

I believe that long before humanity has hammered out the question 
of what is pre-eminently desirable in inheritance, a certain number of 
things will have been isolated and defined as pre-eminently undesirable. 
But before these are considered, let us sweep out of our present regard 
a number of cruel and mischievous ideas that are altogether too 
ascendant at the present time. 

Anthropology has been compared to a great region, marked out 
indeed as within the sphere of influence of science, but unsettled and, 
indeed, for the most part unsubdued. Like all such hinterland sciences, 
it is a happy hunting-ground for adventurers. Just as in the early 
days of British Somaliland, rascals w uld descend from nowhere in 
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particular upon unfortunate villages, levy taxes and administer atrocity 
in the name of the Empire, and even, I am told, outface for a time the 
modest heralds of the government, so in this department of anthro- 
pology the public mind suffers from the imposition of theories and 
assertions claiming to be “scientific,” which have no more relation to 
that organised system of criticism which is science, than a brigand at 
large on a mountain has to the machinery of law and police, by which 
finally he will be hung. Among such raiding theorists none at present 
are in quite such urgent need of polemical suppression as those who 
would persuade the heedless general reader that every social failure is 
necessarily a ‘‘ degenerate,’”’ and who claim boldly that they can trace a 
distinctly evil and mischievous strain in that unfortunate miscellany 
which constitutes ‘‘the criminal class.” They invoke the name of 
“science” with just as much confidence and just as much claim as the 
early Victorian phrenologists. They speak and write with ineffable 
profundity about the ‘‘criminal” ear, the “criminal” thumb, the 
‘‘criminal” glance. They gain access to gavls and pester unfortunate 
prisoners with callipers and cameras, and quite unforgivable prying 
into personal and private matters, and they hold out great hopes that 
by these expedients they will evolve at last a ‘ scientific” revival of the 
Kaffir’s witch-smelling. We shall catch our criminals by anthropo- 
metry ere ever a criminal thought has entered their brains. ‘‘ Preven- 
tion is better than cure.” These mattoid scientists make a direct and 
disastrous attack upon the latent self-respect of criminals. And not 
only upon that tender plant but also upon the springs of human charity 
in the criminal class. For the complex and varied chapter of accidents 
that carries men into that net of precautions, expedients, prohibitions 
and vindictive reprisals, the net of the law, they would have us believe 
there is a fatal necessity inherent in their being. Criminals are born, 
not made, they allege. No longer are we to say, “There but for the 
grace of God, go 1””—when the convict tramps past us—but, ‘‘ There 
goes another sort of animal that is differentiating from my species and 
which I would gladly see exterminated.” 

Now every man who has searched his heart knows that this formu- 
lation of ‘‘ criminality” as a specific quality is a stupidity, he knows 
himself to be a criminal, just as most men know themselves to be 
sexually rogues. No man is born with an instinctive respect for the 
rights of any property but his own, and few with a passion for 
monogamy. No man who is not an outrageously vain and foolish 
creature but will confess to himself that but for advantages and 
accidents, but for a chance hesitation or a lucky timidity, he, too, had 
been there, under the ridiculous callipers of witless anthropology. 
A criminal is no doubt of less personal value to the community than 
a law-abiding citizen of the same general calibre, but 7¢ does not 
follow for one moment that he is of less value as a parent. His personal 
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disaster may be due to the possession of a bold and enterprising 
character, of a degree of pride and energy above the needs of the 
position his social surroundings forced upon him. Another citizen 
may have all this man’s desires and impulses, checked and sterilised 
by a lack of nervous energy, by an abject fear of the policeman and 
of the consequences of the disapproval of his more prosperous fellow- 
citizens. I will frankly confess that for my own part I prefer the 
wicked to the mean’and that I would rather trust the future to the 
former strain than to the latter. Whatever preference the reader 
may entertain, there remains this unmistakable objection to its 
application to breeding, that ‘‘criminality” is not a specific simple 
quality, but a complex that may interfuse with other complexes to 
give quite incalculable results in the offspring it produces. So that 
here again on the negative side, we find a general expression unservice- 
able for our use.’ 

But it will be alleged that although criminality as a whole means 
nothing definite enough for our purpose, there can be picked out 
and defined certain criminal (or at any rate disastrous) tendencies 
that are simple, specific and transmissible. Those who have read 
Mr. Archdall Reid’s Alcoholism, for example, will know that he deals 
’ as if it were such a 
specific simple inheritance. He makes a very strong case for this belief, 
but strong as it is I do not think it is going to stand the pressure of a 
rigorously critical examination. He points out that races which have been 
in possession of alcoholic drinks the longest are the least drunken, 
and this he ascribes to the “ elimination” of all those whose “ drink 
craving” is too strong for them. Nations unused to alcoholic 
drink are most terribly ravaged at its first coming to them, may 
even be destroyed by it, in precisely the same way that new diseases 
coming to peoples unused to them are far more malignant than 


constantly with what is called the ‘‘ drink craving’ 


among peoples who have suffered from them generation after 
generation. Such instances as the terrible ravages of measles in Polynesia 
and the ruin worked by fire-water among the Red Indians, he gives in 
great abundance. He infers from this that interference with the 
sale of drink to a people may in the long run do more harm than 
good, by preserving people who would otherwise be eliminated, 
permitting them to multiply and so, generation by generation, lower- 
ing the resisting power of their race. And he proposes to divert 


(1) No doubt the home of the criminal and social failure is generally disastrous to 
the children born into it. That is a question that will be fully dealt with in a sub- 
sequent Paper, and I note it here only to point out that it is outside our present 
discussion, which is concerned not with the fate of children born into the world, but 
with the prior question whether we may hope to improve the quality of the average 
birth by encouraging some sorts of people to have children and discouraging or for- 
bidding others. It is of vital importance to keep these two questions distinct, if we 
are to get at lust to a basis for effective action. 
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temperance legislation from the persecution of drink makers and 
sellers, to such remedies as the punishment of declared and indisputable 
drunkards, if they incur parentage, and the extension of the causes of 
divorce to include this ugly and disastrous habit. 

I am not averse to Mr. Reid’s remedies because I think of the wife 
and the home, but I would not go so far with him as to consider this 
‘drink craving ” specific and simple, and I retain an open mind about 
the sale of drink. He has not convinced me that there is an inherited 
“ drink craving’’ any more than there is an inherited tea craving or an 
inherited morphia craving. 

In the first place I would propound a certain view of the general 
question of habits. My own private observations in psychology 
incline me to believe that people vary very much in their power of 
acquiring habits and in the strength and fixity of the habits they 
acquire. My most immediate subject of psychological study for 
example is a man of untrustworthy memory who is nearly incapable 
of a really deep-rooted habit. Nothing is automatic with him. He 
crams and forgets languages with an equal ease, gives up smoking 
after fifteen years of constant practice; shaves with a conscious effort 
every morning and is still capable of forgetting to do so if intent 
upon anything else. He is generally self-indulgent, capable of keen 
enjoyment and quite capable of intemperance, but he has no invariable 
delights and no besetting sin. Such a man will not become an 
habitual drunkard; he will not become anything ‘ habitual.” But 
with another type of man habit is indeed second nature. Instead 
of the permanent fluidity of my particular case, such people are 
continually tending to solidify and harden. Their memories set, their 
opinions set, their methods of expression set, their delights recur and 
recur, they convert initiative into mechanical habit day by day. Let 
them taste any pleasure and each time they taste it they deepen a 
need. At last their habits become imperative needs. With such a 
disposition, external circumstances and suggestions, I venture to believe, 
may make a man either into an habitual church-goer or an habitual 
drunkard, an habitual toiler or an habitual rake. A self-indulgent 
rather unsocial habit-forming man may very easily become what is 
called a dipsomaniac, no doubt, but that is not the same thing as 
an inherited specific craving. With drink inaccessible and other 
vices offering his lapse may take another line. An aggressive, proud 
and greatly mortified man may fall upon the same courses. An 
unwary youth of the plastic type may be taken unawares and pass from 
free indulgence to excess Before he perceives that a habit is taking 
hold of him. 

I believe that many causes and many temperaments go to the making 
of drunkards. I have read a story by the late Sir Walter Besant, in 
which he presents the specific craving as if it were a specific magic 
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curse. The story was supposed to be morally edifying but I can 
imagine this ugly superstition of the ‘‘ hereditary craving ’’—it is really 
nothing more—acting with absolutely paralysing effect upon some 
credulous youngster struggling in the grip of a developing habit. ‘‘ It’s 
no good trying,” —that quite infernal phrase. 

It may be urged that this attempt to whittle down the ‘inherited 
craving” to a habit does not meet Mr. Reid’s argument from the 
gradual increase of resisting power in races subjected to alcoholic 
temptation, an increase due to the elimination of all the more sus- 
ceptible individuals. There can be no denying that those nations that 
have had fermented drinks longest are the soberest, but that, after all, 
may be only one aspect of much more extensive operations. The nations 
that have had fermented drinks the longest are also those that have been 
civilised the longest. The passage of a people from a condition of 
agricultural dispersal to a more organised civilisation means a very 
extreme change in the conditions of survival, of which the increasing 
intensity of temptation to alcoholic excess is only one aspect. Gluttony, 
for example, becomes a much more possible habit, and many other vices 
tender death for the first time to the men who are gathering in and 
about towns. The city demands more persistent, more intellectualised 
and less intense physical desires than the countryside. Moral qualities 
that were a disadvantage in the dispersed stage become advantageous 
in the city, and conversely. Rugged independence ceases to be helpful, 
and an intelligent turn for give and take, for collaboration and bargain- 
ing, makes increasingly for survival. Moreover, there grows very 
slowly an indefinable fabric of traditional home training in restraint 
that is very hard to separate in analysis from mental heredity. 
People who have dwelt for many generations in towns are not only 
more temperate and less explosive in the grosser indulgences, but more 
urbane altogether. The drunken peoples are also the “ uncivil ” peoples 
and the individualistic peoples. The great prevalence of drunkenness 
among the upper classes two centuries ago can hardly have been bred 
out in the intervening six or seven generations, and it is also a difficult 
fact for Mr. Reid that drunkenness has increased in France. In most 
of the cases cited by Mr. Reid a complex of operating forces could be 
stated in which the appearance of fermented liquors is only one factor, 
and a tangle of consequent changes in which a gradually increasing 
insensibility to the charms of intoxication was only one thread. 
Drunkenness has no doubt played a large part in eliminating certain 
types of people from the world, but that it specifically eliminates one 
specific definable type is an altogether different matter. 

Even if we admit Mr. Reid’s conception, this by no means solves the 
problem. It is quite conceivable that the world could purchase certain 
sorts of immunity too dearly. If it was a common thing to adorn the 
parapets of houses in towns with piles of loose bricks it is certain that 
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a large number of persons not immune to fracture of the skull by 
falling bricks would be eliminated. A time would no doubt come when 
those with a specific liability to skull fracture would all be eliminated, 
and the human cranium would have developed a practical immunity to 
damage from all sorts of falling substances. . . . But there would 
have been far more extensive suppressions than would appear in the 
letter of the agreement. 

This no doubt is a caricature of the case, but it will serve to illus- 
trate my contention that until we possess a far more subtle and thorough 
analysis of the drunkard’s physique and mind—if it really is a distinctive 
type of mind and physique—than we have at present, we have no 
justification whatever in artificial intervention to increase whatever 
eliminatory process may at present be going on in this respect. Even 
if there is such a specific weakness, it is possible it has a period of 
maximum intensity, and if that should be only a brief phase in de- 
velopment—let us say at adolescence—it might turn out to be much 
more to the advantage of humanity to contrive protective legislation 
over the dangerous years. . . . I argue to establish no view in 
these matters beyond a view that at present we know very little. 

Not only do ignorance and doubt bar our way to anything more than 
a pious wish to eliminate criminality and drunkenness in a systematic 
manner, but even the popular belief in ruthless suppression whenever 


there is ‘‘ madness in the family ” 


will not stand an intelligent scrutiny. 
The man in the street thinks madness is a fixed and definite thing, as 
distinct from sanity as black is from white. He is always exasperated 
at the hesitation of doctors when in a judicial capacity he demands: 
‘‘Ts this man mad or isn’t he?” But a very little reading of alienists 
will dissolve this clear assurance. Here again it seems possible that 
we have a number of states that we are led to believe are simple because 
they are gathered together under the generic word ‘‘ madness,” but 
which may represent a considerable variety of induced and curable and 
non-heritable states on the one hand and of innate and incurable and 
heritable mental disproportions on the other. 

The less gifted portion of the educated public was greatly delighted 
some years ago by a work by Dr. Nordau called Degeneration, in which a 
great number of abnormal people were studied in a pseudo-scientific 
manner and shown to be abnormal beyond any possibility of dispute. 
Mostly the samples selected were men of exceptional artistic and literary 
power. The book was pretentious and inconsistent—the late Lord 
Tennyson was quoted, I remember, as a typically ‘‘sane” poet in spite 
of the scope afforded by his melodramatic personal appearance and his 
morbid passion for seclusion—but it did at least serve to show that if 
we cannot call a man stupid we may almost invariably call him mad 
with some show of reason. The public read the book for the sake of 
its abuse, applied the intended conclusion to every success that awakened 
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its envy, and failed altogether to see how absolutely the definition of 
madness was destroyed. But if madness is indeed simply genius out of 
hand and genius only madness under adequate control; if imagination 
is a snare only to the unreasonable and a disordered mind only an excess 
of intellectual enterprise—-and really none of these things can be 
positively disproved—then just as reasonable as the idea of suppressing 
the reproduction of madness, is the idea of breeding it! Let us take 
all these dull, stagnant, respectable people, one might say, who do 
nothing but conform to whatever rule is established about them and 
obstruct whatever change is proposed to them, whose chief quality is 
a sheer incapacity to imagine anything beyond their petty experiences, 
and let us tell them plainly, ‘It is time a lunatic married into your 
family.” Let no one run away from this with the statement that I pro- 
pose such a thing should be done, but it is, at any rate in the present 
state of our knowledge, as reasonable a proposal to make as its quite 
frequently reiterated converse. 

If in any case we are in a position to intervene and definitely forbid 
increase, it isin the case of certain specific diseases, which I am told are 
painful and disastrous and inevitably transmitted to the offspring of the 
person suffering from these diseases. If there are such diseases—and 
that is a question the medical profession should be able to decide—it is 
evident that to incur parentage while one suffers from one of them or to 
transmit them in any avoidable way, is a cruel, disastrous and abomin- 
able act. If such a thing is possible it seems to me that in view of the 
guiding principle laid down in these papers it might well be put at the 
nadir of crime, and I doubt if any step the State might take to deter 
and punish the offender, short of torture, would meet with opposition 
from sane and reasonable men. For my own part I doubt if there are 
such diseases. If there were the remedy is so simple and obvious, that 
I am convinced the entire medical profession would be unanimous to 
enforce it. Not to do so is to charge a whole profession with such 
cowardice and meanness as might well rob a man of any hope for his 
kind. Iam no believer in the final wisdom of the mass of mankind, 
but I do believe enough in the sanity of the English-speaking peoples 
to be certain that any clear statement and instruction they received from 
the medical profession, as a whole, in these matters, would be faith- 
fully observed. In the face of the modest silence of this great body 
of specialists, there is nothing for it but to doubt such diseases exist. 

Such a systematic suppression of a specific disease or so is really the 
utmost that could be done with any confidence at present. Until great 
advances are made in anthropology—and at present there are neither men 
nor endowments to justify the hope that any such advances will soon be 
made—that is as much as can be done hopefully for many years in the 
selective breeding of individuals by the community asa whole. If at 
any time certainties should replace s} eculations in the field of inheritance, 
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then I fancy the common sense of humanity will be found to be in 
favour of the immediate application of that knowledge to life. At present 
almost every citizen in the civilised State respects the rules of the laws 
of consanguinity, so far as they affect brothers and sisters, with an 
absolute respect—an enormous triumph of training over instinct, as 
Dr. Beattie Crozier has pointed out—and if in the future it should 
be found possible to divide up humanity into groups, some of which 
could pair with one another only to the disadvantage of the offspring, 
and some of which had better have no offspring, I believe there 
would be remarkably little difficulty in enforcing a system of taboos 
in accordance with such knowledge. Only it would have to be abso- 
lutely certain knowledge proved and proved again up to the hilt. 
If a truth is worth application it is worth hammering home, and we 
have no right to expect common men to obey conclusions upon which 
specialists are as yet not lucidly agreed.! 


(1) It has been pointed out to me by my friend, Mr. Graham Wallas, who has done 
me the favour to read the proofs of this paper, that although the State may not 
undertake any positive schemes for selective breeding in the present state of our 
knowledge, it can no more evade a certain reaction upon these things than the 
individual can evade a practical solution. Although we cannot say of any specific 
individual that he or she is, or is not, of exceptional reproductive value to the State, we 
may still be able, he thinks, to point out classes which are very probably, as a whole, 
good reproductive classes, and we may be able to promote, or at least to avoid hindering, 
their increase. He instances the female elementary teacher as being probably, as a 
type, a more intelligent and more energetic and capable girl than the average of the 
stratum from which she arises, and he concludes she has a higher reproductive value— 
a view contrary to my argument in the text that reproductive and personal value are 
perhaps independent. He tells me that it is the practice of many large school boards 
in this country to dismiss women teachers on marriage or to refuse promotion to 
these when they become mothers, which is, of course, bad for the race if personal and 
reproductive value are identical. He would have them retain their positions regardless 
of the check to their efficiency maternity entails. This is a curiously indirect way 
towards what one might call Galtonism. Practically he proposes to endow mothers 
in the name of education. For my own part I do not agree with him that this class, 
any more than any other class, can be shown to have a high reproductive value— 
which is the matter under analysis in this paper—though I will admit that an 
ex-teacher will probably {do infinitely more for her children than if she were an 
illiterate or untrained woman. I can only reiterate my conviction that nothing really 
effective can be organised in these matters until we are much clearer than we are 
at present in our ideas about them, and that a public body devoted to education has 
no business either to impose celibacy, or subsidise families, or experiment at all in 
these affairs. Not only in the case of elementary teachers, but in the case of soldiers, 
sailors, and so on, the State may do much to promote or discourage marriage and 
offspring, and no doubt it is also true, as Mr. Walias insists, that the problems of 
the foreign immigrant and of racial intermarriage, loom upon us. But since we have 
no applicable science whatever here, since there is no certainty in any direction that 
any collective course may not be collectively evil rather than good, there is nothing for 
it, I hold, but to leave these thitgs to individual experiment, and to concentrate our 
efforts where there is a clearer hope of effective consequence. Leave things to indi- 
vidual initiative and some of us will, by luck or inspiration, go right; take public 
action on an inefficient basis of knowledge and there is a clear prospect of collective 
error, The imminence of these questions argues for nothing except prompt and 


vigorous research. 
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That, however, is only one aspect of this question. There are others 
from which the New Republican may also approach this problem of the 
quality of the birth supply. 

In relation to personal conduct all these things assume another colour 
altogether. While in matters of public regulation and control it is 
wiser not to act at all than to act upon theories and uncertainties ; while 
the State may very well wait for a generation or half-a-dozen genera- 
tions until knowledge comes up to these—at present—insoluble 
problems, the private life must go on now, and go upon probabilities 
where certainties fail. The New Republican in his private life and in 
the exercise of his private influence, must do what seems to him best 
for the race. He must not beget children heedlessly and unwittingly. 
On the other hand it is pretty obviously his duty to examine himself 
patiently and thoroughly, and if he feels that he is, on the whole, an 
average or rather more than an average man, then upon the cardinal 
principle laid down in our first paper, it is his most immediate duty to 
have children and to equip them fully for the affairs of life. Moreover 
he will, I think, lose no opportunity of speaking and acting in such a 
manner as to restore to marriage something of the solemnity and 
gravity the Victorian era—that age of nasty sentiment, sham delicacy 
and giggles—has to so large an extent refused to give it. 

And though the New Republicans, in the existing lack of real 
guiding knowledge, will not dare to intervene in specific cases, there is 
another method of influencing parentage that men of good intent may 
well bear in mind. To attack a specific type is one thing, to attack a 
specific quality is another. It may be impossible to set aside selected 
persons from the population and say to them, ‘‘ You are cowardly, 
weak, silly, mischievous people, and if we tolerate you in this world it 
is on condition that you do not found families.” But it may be quite 
possible to bear in mind that the law and social arrangements may 
foster and protect the cowardly and the mean, may guard stupidity 
against the competition of enterprise, and may secure honour, power 
and authority in the hands of the silly and the base ; and, by the guiding 
principle we have set before ourselves, to seek every conceivable 
alteration of such laws and such social arrangements is no more than 
the New Republican’s duty. It may be impossible to select and 
intermarry the selected best of our race, but at any rate we can 
do a thousand things to equalise the chances and make good and 
desirable qualities lead swiftly and clearly to ease and honourable 
increase. 

At present it is a shameful and embittering fact that a gifted man 
from the poorer strata of society must too often buy his personal develop- 
ment at the cost of his posterity; he must either die childless and 
successful for the children of the stupid to reap what he has sown, or 
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sacrifice his gift—a wretched choice and an evil thing for the world at 
large.! 

So far at least we may go, towards improving the quality of the 
average birth now, but it is manifestly only a very slow and fractional 
advance that we shall get by these expedients. The obstacle to any 
ampler enterprise is ignorance and ignorance alone—not the ignorance 
of a majority in relation to a minority, but an absolute want of know- 
ledge. If we knew more we could do more. 

Our main attack in this enterprise of improving the birth supply 
must lie, therefore, through research. If we cannot act ourselves, we 
may yet hold a light for our children to see. At present, if there is a 
man specially gifted and specially disposed for such intricate and 
laborious inquiry, such criticism and experiment as this question 
demands, the world offers him neither food nor shelter, neither attention 
nor help; he cannot hope for a tithe of such honours as are thrust in 
profusion upon pork-butchers and brewers, he will be heartily despised 
by ninety-nine per cent. of the people he encounters, and unless he has 
some irrelevant income, he will die childless and his line will perish 
with him, for all the service he may give to the future of mankind. 
And as great mental endowments do not, unhappily, necessarily involve 
a passion for obscurity, contempt and extinction, it is probable that 
under existing conditions such a man will give his mind to some pursuit 
less bitterly unremunerative and shameful. It is a stupid superstition 
that ‘‘ genius will out” in spite of all discouragement. The fact that 
great men have risen against crushing disadvantages in the past proves 
nothing of the sort; this roll-call of survivors does no more than give 
the measure of the enormous waste of human possibility human 
stupidity has achieved. Men of exceptional gifts have the same 
broad needs as common men, food, clothing, honour, attention, and the 
help of their fellows in self-respect; they may not need them as ends, 
but they need them by the way, and at present the earnest study of 
heredity produces none of these bye-products. It lies before the New 
Republican to tilt the balance in this direction. 

There are, no doubt, already a number of unselfish and fortunately 
placed men who are able to do a certain amount of work in this 
direction ; Professor Cossar Ewart, for example, one of those fine, subtle, 
unhonoured workers who are the glory of British science and the con- 
demnation of our social order, has done much to clarify the discussion 

(1) This aspect of New Republican possibilities comes in again at another stage, and 
at that stage its treatment will be resumed. The method and possibility of binding up 
discredit and failure with mean And undesirable qualities, and of setting a premium 
upon the nobler attributes, is a matter that touches not only upon the quality of births 
but upon the general educational quality of the State in which a young citizen develops. 
It is convenient to hold over any detailed expansions of this, therefore, until we come 


to the general question, how the laws, institutions and customs of to-day go to make 
or unmake the men of to-morrow. 
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of telegony and prepotency, and there are many such medical men as 
Mr. Reid who broaden their daily practice by attention to these great 
issues. One thinks of certain other names. Professors Karl Pearson, 
Weldon, Lloyd Morgan, J. A. Thomson and Meldola, Dr. Benthall and 
Messrs. Bateson, Cunningham, Pocock, Havelock Ellis, E. A. Fay and 
Stuart Menteath occur to me, only to remind me how divided their 
attention has had to be. As many others, perhaps, have slipped my 
memory now. Not half a-hundred altogether in all this wide world 
of English-speaking men! For one such worker we need fifty if this 
science of heredity is to grow to practicable proportions. We need a 
literature, we need a special public and an atmosphere of attention and 
discussion. Every man who grasps the New Republican idea brings 
these needs nearer satisfaction, but if only some day the New Republic 
could catch the ear of a prince, a little weary of being the costumed 
doll of grown-up children, the decoy dummy of fashionable tradesmen, 
or if it could invade and capture the mind of a multi-millionaire, these 
things might come almost at a stride. This missing science of heredity, this 
unworked mine of knowledge on the borderland of biology and anthro- 
pology, which for all practical purposes is as unworked now as it was 
in the days of Plato, is, in simple truth, ten times more important to 
humanity than all the chemistry and physics, all the technical and 
industrial science that ever has been or ever wiil be discovered. 

So much for the existing possibilities of making the race better by 
breeding. For the rest of these papers we shall take the births into the 
world, for the most part, as we find them. 


H. G. WELLs. 
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